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INTRODUCTION 


The field of Classics has always been a kind of Area Studies, long 
before this concept was given name. A classicist is expected to be 
knowledgeable on all aspects of two very different dead civilizations, not 
only on their languages and literatures, but also on their political history, 
religious practices and representational arts, to name but a few different 
sub-disciplines. When I started my career as an investigative scholar in the 
nineteen sixties, the professional literature was already correspondingly 
diffuse. Since then the number of journals dedicated to a comprehensive 
view of the ancient Greek and Roman societies has multiplied, and, in 
addition, numerous new interdisciplinary serials have been initiated, that 
aim to cultivate a specific slant on the classical world. Add to this a 
proliferation of Festschrifter and volumes of Acta of this and that 
conference, and a classicist might suddenly find that his or her thoughts 
are strewn over a vast and amorphous publication field, even though they 
spring from the same mainsprings of training and curiosity. 

Such has happened to this writer. After several decades of 
scholarship I find that my sixty or so small publications are dispersed over 
quite dissimilar jourmals and volumes, so that they do not appear to 
manifest an inner cohesion of thought. Among other goals, the present 
volume aims to restore their perceptual unity, as manifested by a common 
focus on the connections between the visual and the verbal arts. Like Carl 
Robert in his seminal work Bild und Lied of 1881, I have come to believe 
that in the world of the Greeks of the classical age a more intensive 
interaction between visual and verbal imagery prevailed than in other past 
civilizations in the Western tradition. The foremost Hellenizers of all 
times, the Romans, whose culture constitutes our principal link with the 
Greeks, never recreated that close correspondence: in the fine arts they 
were not able to advance significantly beyond the techniques and visual 
vocabulary of the Greeks, whereas in literature, while starting out as 
imitators of Greek models, they in the end created genres, styles and 
modes of expressions all their own. As a result, the close ties between 
poetry and the representational arts that existed in classical Greek culture, 
have to be retraced by us directly from the originals. 

Another reason for publishing this slight volume is the circumstance 
that the vagaries of routine scholarly publication are such that one's more 
innovative theories are not always published in outlets with the widest 
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distribution, The three articles first published in the Mededelingen van 
het Nederlands Instituut te Rome (numbers 7, 10 and 11) are a case in 
point. Not infrequently, I repaid the cordial hospitality of this admirable 
institution with lectures on my freshest research, which were subsequently 
routinely published in the Institute's own journal (now discontinued), a 
serial with impeccable scholarly standards, but that did not necessarily find 
its way to every scholar's desktop. 

While making a selection of articles for this volume, I have tried to 
avoid duplication, whether of essays with each other, or of Gedankengut 
first published in article form and later integrated into a monograph. For 
the very reason of the inner cohesion of thought, this has not been totally 
possible. However, every article here included makes a scholarly 
statement not elsewhere published. 

Although my first iconographical essay, "The Ass of Dionysus..." 
(here number 2, unfortunately not illustrated), eventually led to a 
monograph (The Water Carriers in Hades: A Study of Catharsis through 
Toil of 1974), it contains much material not there repeated. Similarly, the 
argument presented in "Skiagraphia once Again" (number 5), was 
summarized in my book Plato and Greek Painting of 1978, Since the 
article states my rather controversial theory concerning a pointillistic 
painting technique in classical Athens more fully than I could unfold it in 
the monograph, I deemed it worthy to be included here. 

My essay on the fragmentation of the female in Greek representational 
art (number 10), was preliminary to my book on women in classical 
Athens (The Reign ofthe Phallus : Sexual Politics in ancient Athens, first 
edition 1985), but only partically subsumed in that monograph. On the 
other hand I excluded its companion piece "Attic Vase Painting and the 
Home Textile Industry" in Ancient Greek Painting and Iconography 
(Warren 5. Moon, editor, of 1983), even though I believe it to have been 
more influential, because it anticipated the book version more fully. 

Numbers 7 and 8 are corollaries and in part based on the same 
illustrations. Together, they present my theory of the tendentious 
interpretation (or rather misinterpretation) of classical tragedy by the 
manufacturers of Apulian funerary art. 

The view of the Apulian treatment of tragic plot material essentially as 
"consolation rhetoric," underlies the distinction I make between Apulian 
theater iconography and that of the other Greek colonies in Italy, in article 
number 20, on the Sicilian pictorial treatment of tragic motifs. 


Number 12, on Attic vase painting as patriotic propaganda, was 
published unchanged from the reading text, and hence has no footnoting 
apparatus. I beg the forbearance of readers interested in this topic, who 
may be annoyed by this omission, particularly because my interpretation of 
the spectacular Theseus cup in Ferrara, by the hand of the artist we know 
as the Penthesileia Painter, differs significantly from that by other scholars. 
I apologize to such readers for the inconvenience, but trust that they can 
readily locate the relevant literature through the catalogues by Sir John 
Beazley and their Supplements, Number 13, also a study of the specific 
compositional techniques of the Penthesileia Painter, was published under 
the press of a close publication deadline, and is inadequately documented - 
it appeared in one of those rare Festschrifter that actually take its recipient 
by surprise -- perhaps an insult to the scholar honored by the volume, 
Professor Konrad Schauenburg, himself renowned, among other things, 
for his meticulous command of the relevant scholarly literature. Since 
these two articles introduce not only new views, but also new and 
unfamiliar vase paintings, perhaps the reader will forgive me for my 
shortcomings in background documentation, 

I have made small editorial corrections, and homogenized spelling and 
transliteration wherever this could be done easily. I have, for instance, 
changed "italiote" to the now commonly accepted American-English 
spelling of "italiot", but standardizing different styles of abbreviation and 
footnoting, as practiced by the various scholarly journals and publishing 
houses, did not seem worthwhile. Because there are duplicate usages of 
some photographs, for the sake of economy these have been printed only 
once and numbered consecutively, so that the reader at times may have to 
leaf back and forth to locate the appropriate illustrations. Wherever 
different views of the same artifact are reproduced in different contexts, 
there are cues to that effect in the List of Illustrations. 
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MYSTERY ELEMENTS IN MENANDER'S DYSCOLUS 


In the Prologue of Menander’s Dyscolus, Pan, whose scheming is the 
moving force behind the plot of the comedy, introduces the main hero 
Cnemo as a degenerated human being (ἀπάνθρωπός τις ἄνθρωπος) 
and hateful soul (5-11). This description, it turns out, misses the keynote 
of Cnemo’s character, namely his moralism.' For Cnemo makes it clear 
that he has withdrawn from his fellow men in despair over their all-too-real 
selfishness and greed (718-21), Within the plot, his outburst against the 
sacrificers at Phyle, who keep the choicest part of the victims for their own 
dinner, is motivated by righteous indignation (447-55). Sostratus rightly 
refers to Cnemo as an “evil-hater” (μισοπόνηρος 387). Being a moralist 
at heart, Cnemo knows that he must pay a price for the ethical superiority 
to which he clings, and the price is that of self-imposed labor. This ele- 
ment of labor as a form of self-castigation recurs in the Heauton 
Timoroumenos of Menander, as shown by Terence’s adaptation.? The 
motif of “work fever” separates the tale of Cnemo from the perennial leg- 
end of Timon of Athens, to which it is in other repects quite similar.’ For 
the poverty of Cnemo, unlike that of Timon,* is not the result of his fellow 


N.B. Unless otherwise noted, the text cited is that of H. Lloyd-Jones in the OCT. 


l Expressed particularly in lines 742-745. Cf. W. Goerler, “Knemon,” Hermes 91 
(1963) 268-87. 


2 Terence, Heauton Timoroumenos 11-17. Terence’s words fodere aut arare aut 
aliquid ferre closely echo lines 31-32 of the Dyscolus: ξυλοφορῶν σκάπτων τ᾽, ἀεὶ 
πονῶν. In Menander’s Georgos the same theme occurs of a prosperous farmer voluntar- 
ily undertaking hard labor (65-66), but the reason is not clear from the fragments. 


3 Wolfgang Schmid, “Menander und die Timonlegende,” RhM 102 (1959) 157-82. 
References to Timon in Old Comedy: Aristophanes, Aves 1549, Lys. 809; Phrynicus, 
Monotropus fr. 18 (Kock). 


4 Of. Lucian’s treatment of the Timon legend, in which the moral lesson taught 
Timon by poverty is that wealth should be managed with prudence, not squandered: 
Lucian, Timon 121. See also Alciphron, Ep. 3.34 (Timon driven into poverty). For 
other late classical treatments of the Dyscolus-Timon tbeme see Schmid (above, note 3); 
1. M. Jacques, Bulletin de l’Association Bude 1959, 200-15. 
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men’s misdeeds but voluntary: Cnemo has a comfortable estate” and is 
poor only in comparison with the wealthy Kallipides. Cnemo, in other 
words, is not so much a misanthrope as a cynic,° who believes in self-suf- 
ficiency and moral regeneration through labor. In the play’s presentation, 
Cnemo’s human shortcoming lies not in his scorn for the human race but 
in his illusion that he can successfully barricade himself against its evil. 
Accordingly, as the plot develops, he is cured, not of his bad temper, 
which is only momentarily suppressed, but of his dream of autarkeia or 
self-sufficiency.” 

He falls down a well-shaft, and while several members of the cast 
voice their indifference to his fate (629-34, 669-83), he has a little time to 
ponder his dependency on outside help, then is rescued by his stepson 
Gorgias. The helplessness of the single human individual is further dra- 
matized in a teasing scene (912-31), in which the crippled Cnemo is deliv- 
ered up to the vengeful pranks of servants.? 

In his long recantation monologue (711-35) it is his illusion of self- 
sufficiency which Cnemo first denounces, using the important cynic term 
abrapxric.” Cnemo’s share in the happy ending consists of the aban- 
donment of his isolation: he takes his estranged wife back. The Dyscolus 
himself, then, is taught a moral lesson through an ordeal of fear and humil- 
iation. 

Intertwined with this tale is another story of a human shortcoming and 
its correction, namely that of the romantic hero Sostratus. For the second 


5 Line 327. So Menedemus in Terence, H.T. 11-12. Cleainetos in the Georgos 
owns a farm (47) and slaves (56). 


6 Cf. Claire Preaux, Chronique d’Egypte 34 (1959) 340; Goerler (above, note 1) 
286. 


7 of. 1. C. Kamerbeek, Mnemosyne 4th ser., 12 (1959) 126. 


8 Τῆς theme of belplessness esp. in 934: οὐδεὶς βοηθός σοι πάρεστι. The 
motif of Cnemo’s injury is an adaptation of the Timon legend according to which Timon 
fell out of a wild pear-tree (cf. the wild pears in Dyscolus 101, 121), was crippled, and 
died for lack of care. $Schol. Ar. Lys. 808; Schmid (above, note 3) 161. 


9 On the philosopbical principle of autarkeia, which Menander probably knew from 
the Peripatetic school, see F. Stoessl, Menander, Dyskolos, Kommentar (Paderborn 
1965) note to line 714; Goerler (above, note 1) 286; I. Trenczenyi-Waldapfel, Acra 
Antiqua 10 (1962) 288. 
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moral lesson the stage is more elaborately set. Sostratus is the son of a 
gentleman farmer from the same region of Phyle where the action takes 
place, but we are informed from the very beginning that he lives a life of 
luxury in the city; he is ἀστικὸς τῇ διατριβῇ (41). The occasion of his 
visit home is not connected with the management of his father’s estate but 
an elegant hunting expedition (42-43). Much mention is made throughout 
of his expensive clothes and soft habits (e.g., 257, 365, 766). Sostratus 
must rediscover the merits of rural simplicity and hard labor before he can 
earn his bride.'° His ordeal consists of an afternoon of hard digging in a 
rocky soil'' with a pick he can hardly lift. That the image of this chasten- 
ing experience was prior in the author’s mind to the working out of its 
logic, seems indicated by the awkwardness with which it was adapted to 
the plot. 

The ordeal of Sostratus has been foretold to his mother in a dream 
(412-17) in which she sees Pan chaining her son’s feet as if for labor in a 
slave gang, handing him a goatskin jerkin and pick and ordering him to 
start digging. The shackles'? are no more mentioned, but have an equiva- 
lent in the ordeal as it actually takes place in that Sostratus takes over his 
chore from a slave, thereby suffering humiliation as well as hardship. The 
goatskin likewise does not reappear in the text, but the dialogue'” suggests 


10 The bride herself is praised for her good character, molded by rural simplicity 
(34-36, 384-89), The theme of the “moral benefits of country life” is also evident in 
Menander fr. 408 (Kock, Edmonds): dp’ ἐστὴν ἀρετῆς καὶ βίου διδάσκαλος 
ἐλευθέρου τοῖς πᾶσιν ἀνθρώποις ἀγρός. The principle of “ennobling poverty” also 
in Ar. Plutus 576, with which play the Dyscolus has many similarities, including one 
line Dyscolus 152, Plutus 252). For another view of the motif of rusticity in the 
Dyscolus, see J. M. Jacques (above, note 4) 211, 214. 


1 The stoniness of the area around Phyle, which aggravates Sostratus’ ordeal, is 
established early by Pan, 3-4. Cf. line 604. 


12 περικρούειν τὰς πέδας, universally accepted emendation for tbe meaningless 
παῖδας. Cf. below, note 35. Iamblichus, De mysteriis 3.10, states that Pan and the 
nymphs often appear in dream visions with sbackled feet, but gives no explanation for 
this tradition. On the role of Pan in the Dyscolus see C., Gallini, “La follia panica,” 
Studi e Materiali di Storia delle Religioni 32 (1961) 225-31. For a metaphorical inter- 
pretation of the dream vision see Stoessl (above, note 9) note to line 414, who holds the 
fetters to be symbolic "shackles of love.” 


13 552 (Geta fails to recognize Sostratus at first sight); 559 (Sostratus: “,.... going 
over just as 1 am”); 616 (Sostratus to Davus: “pick up these things and take them 
bome”). “These things” probably included the διφθέρα of Sostratus, as the picks alone 
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that Sostratus in fact does don it for the ordeal, and so several scholars 
conclude.'* The reason why Menander makes no further specific reference 
to this eymbol of rustic poverty may be that it was, as we know from 
Pollux,'” traditionally associated with old rustic characters. It is the pick or 
δίκελλα (about which more below) which is both the instrument and the 
symbol of the ordeal. 

The trial of Sostratus, first announced by Pan, is then integrated into 
the logic of the situation, but the author does not succeed in fitting it in 
smoothly, thereby revealing that the concept of the ordeal was father to the 
plot. After Sostratus has convinced Gorgias that his intentions are honor- 
able (304 ff.) and won his support, Gorgias suggests the digging expedi- 
tion. The reasons given for it are twofold: First, it will create an oppor- 
tunity for a seemingly casual encounter on the adjoining fields (353-54), 
and second, Sostratus’ masquerade will delude the old man into thinking 
that he is a working boy (356 ff.) and not a spoiled loafer.'° The old man, 
however, never appears on the scene, and yet Sostratus digs away lustily 
until his back almost breaks.'” Moreover, this scheme to bamboozle an old 


would be feminine. Schmid (above, note 3) 174 note 59; V. Martin, editio princeps 
616. 


14 Stoessl (above, note 9) notes to lines 356 and 370; Max Treu, Dyscolus 
(Munich 1960) 523. 


15 Onomasticon 4.137-39, according to which διφθερίας (fem. διφθερίτις) was a 
terminus technicus of the theatre for an “old” rustic servant or subordinate, Pollux prob- 
ably meant “mature”: cf. the use of the term διφθέρα in Ar. Nub. 72, Eccl. 80, Vesp. 
444. Varro, De re rustica 2.11.11, is aware of the role of the garment in comedy as a 
voluntarily assumed symbol and cites Terence’s H.T. and Caecilius' Hypobolimaeus, 
also based on Menander. Although the term διφθέρα apparently belonged essentially to 
the theatre, the goatskin itself has obvious, more direct Dionysiac connotations, and was 
probably worn in some rites, perhaps in lieu of the traditional νέβρις or fawnskin. Cf. 
J. E. Harrison, Themis, New York 1962, 209-10. Late evidence: a goatskin wor by an 
initiant in a Dionysiac mystery scene from the second centry A.D., R. Turcan, Les 
Sarcophages romains ἃ representations Dionysiaques (Paris 1966) 546 and note 8; Ε, 
Matz, Dionysiake Telete (Wiesbaden 1963) number 14, plate 22b. An inscription from 
Smyrma also dating from the second centruy A.D. shows that a certain grade of initiates 
wore a σάκος (or σάκκος), a garment of coarse goathair (they were designated as 
σακηφόροι μύσται): Oesterreichische Jahreshefte 23 (1926), Beiblatt, 265 = SIG IV 
522. Cf. M. P. Nilsson, Eranos 53 (1955) 28. 


16 Stoessl (above, note 9) note to line 356, points to the moralizing connotations 
of the word τρυφάω and its cognates in Menander. 
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man does not seem worthy of the forethought of Pan (which the dream vi- 
sion had established). Indeed, later in the play Gorgias reveals that there 
was a more meaningful purpose behind the exploit. In what sounds 
somewhat like a commencement address, he says to Sostratus: 


You didn’t think yourself t00 good to undertake 
anything for the sake of this marriage. Though used 
to luxury, you took up the pick and dug, and were 


willing to toil.... You have given the required 
proof of character. May you continue to be such 
(765-71). 


In other words, Sostratus, too, is given a moral lesson through an ordeal. 
The symbol of this beneficial toil, the pick or δίκελλα, deserves further 
attention.'® In post-classical literature it is a recurrent symbol of rustic hard 
labor, frequently with overtones of penance or moral improvement.'” This 
symbolic instrument was a two-pronged hoe, the prongs providing the 
special implication of soil too hard and stony for either the plough or the 
undented blade of an ordinary hoe.” 

It is a recurrent feature in Menander: in the Georgos (66) it fulfills a 
similar role and in the Heauton Timoroumenos it is the symbol of 
Menedemus’ penance, as shown in Terence’s adaptation where it is found 


17 ne expedition later achieves some measure of result in an uncalculated way: 
Cnemo observes Sostratus’ suntan and concludes from it that he works in the fields 
(754). Cf. the motif of the suntan as the symbol of honest labor in Sosicrates’ 
Parakatatheke, fr. 1 (Kock); see below, note 22. 


18 or. Sioessl (above, note 9) note to line 375, for the δίκελλα as a byword for 
hard labor. Stoessl does not bring out the moralizing tendency of many of the literary 
passages in which the implement occurs. 


19 In classical times the implement does not appear to bave had this connotation. 
In Euripides (HF 944 and Phoen. 1155) it is an instrument of destruction, in Soph. 
Antigone 250 a tool for digging a grave. In Aesch. fr. 196 Nauck it is an agricultural 
implement put in antithesis to the plougb, but the fragment does not reveal any moraliz- 
ing tendency. Similarly in Ar. Pax 570, 


2 The scholia to Aratus, Phainomena 8, provide an etymology for the term: 
μάκελλα ἡ μονόθεν κέλλουσα, 6 ἐστι τέμνουσα, δίκελλα δὲ ἡ διχόθεν. 
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under the name of rasıri (88, 931).”' It was not, however, the monopoly 
of Menander among New Comedy authors, as it occurs in a fragment of 
Sosicrates in the same antithesis to “living the soft life” (τρυφάω).2 
Confirmation that in later ages the δίκελλα was a conventional byword 
for praiseworthy toil is found in Achilles Tatius (1.1.6), who echoes a 
Homeric simile describing a gardener at work (Iliad 21.257-59), but re- 
places the Homeric μάκελλα or single-bladed hoe with the later 
ἀΐκελλα. To my knowledge the two-pronged hoe is not attested as an 
actual farm implement, but that the δίκελλα of our literary passages was 
such and not a mattock is shown by the Latin equivalent of rastri in Ovid, 
Met. 13.765, where it serves as a comb for Polyphemus. 

This symbolic implement, for which German scholars coined the 
translation “Doppelhacke,” is found on a number of representations, most 
of them on Hellentistic gems, of the Eros-and-Psyche cycle.” Both Eros 
and Psyche are portrayed as wielding the δίκελλα (though not together”*). 
In almost all of these the motif of the two-pronged hoe is combined with 
that of shackles, which i ‚is also a frequent aspect of the iconography of the 
Eros-and-Psyche myth.” The combination of these two themes of hoe and 
shackles establishes a clear tie between the dream vision in the Dyscolus, 
the iconography of the Eros-and-Psyche myth (though not with the myth’s 
version as found in Apuleius), and the scene in Achilles Tatius where 


21 Other literary references to the δίκελλα as a symbol of rustic labor with moral- 
izing tendency: Alciphron 2.21.3; Lucian, Timon 114 et passim. 


22 parakatatheke fr. 1 (Kock) = Pollur.9.57. A moralizing endency is not appar- 
ent in the Sosicrates I ge ὅταν γὰρ οἶμαι, λευκὸς ἄνθρωπος παχὺς ἀργὸς 
λαβῇ δίκελλαν, εἰωθὼς τρυφᾶν, πενταστάτηρον, γίγνεται τὸ πνεῦμα ἄνω. 


23 £, Furtwängler, Die antiken Gemmen (Berlin 1900) plates 25,9; 57,9; 57,12; 
64,68. R. Merkelbach, Roman und Mysterium in der Antike (Munich and Berlin 1962) 
Tafel I( = O. Jahn, Berichte der königl. sächs. Gesellsch. der Wiss. in Leipzig, phil.- 
hist. Klasse 185, Tafel VI) nrs. 4 and 11. 


u‘ regular hoe also occurs in the context of the Cupid-and-Psyche myth, in the 
well-known Pompeiian wall painting known as the “Punished Amor,” Merkelbach 
(above, note 23) Tafel IV; K. Schefold, Die Wände Pompeiis (Berlin 1957) 172; B. 
Maiuri, Museo Nazionale di Napoli (Novara 1957) 100. 


25 Merkelbach (above, note 23) 27 note 1; 28 note 1; Tafel I, numbers 2 and 3; 
Tafel II, number 3. 
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Melitte and her guests, in the garden of her country estate, meet Lacaina- 
alias-Leucippe, fallen into slavery and “bound in heavy fetters and wield- 
ing a two-pronged hoe” (5.17.2). 

The dependency of the Eros-and Psyche myth on mystery symbolism 
has long been argued.”° That this myth was linked to the rites of Dionysus 
in a general way is quite clear from the frequent Dionysiac allusions in its 
extant pictorial renderings.”” At least one secure iconographic link between 
the Eros-and-Psyche myth and (specifically) the Dionysiac initiation rites is 
established by a sardonyx cameo, now in the Boston Museum of Fine 
Arts:?® it shows the mystic wedding of Psyche and Eros, with an attendant 
holding the Dionysiac liknon of initiation. 

The motifs of the shackles and the hoe which the Dyscolus shares 
with the Psyche myth strongly point to cultic rites as Menander’s source of 
inspiration. Reinhold Merkelbach ([above, note 23] 26, 141) traces these 
very motifs in the Psyche myth and in Achilles Tatius to initiation ordeals. 
That these themes were modeled after specific mystery proceedings at pre- 
sent seems impossible to prove, but a general parallelism between these 
various tales of toil, humiliation, and ultimate salvation and the mystery 
rites is hard to ignore. 

The two ordeals and redemptions of Cnemo and Sostratus form dis- 
tinct subplots in the Dyscolus.”” The author, possibly wary of dichotomy 
in the play’s structure, tied the two tales together by a common symbol, the 
selfsame hoe. For Cnemo, who has assumed the hardships of the simple 
life, also possesses a δίκελλα. At a given moment he looks for it to 
shovel some dung (an appropriately humiliating occupation), only to find 
that his servant Simike has dropped it into the well while trying to retrieve 
a bucket. Cnemo, in his stubborn autarkeia, decides to salvage both 


26 FE. Creutzer, Symbolik und Mythologie der alıen Völker (Leipzig 1842) 3.161 
ff.; Georg Heinrici, "Zur Geschichte der Psyche” (1897), Amor und Psyche, edd. Binder- 
Merkelbach, 73 ff.; R. Merkelbach, “Eros und Psyche” (1958), ibidem 395-97. 


27 A, Furtwängler, Die antiken Gemmen (Berlin 1900) 3.329-30, plate 57, number 
15. Maxime Collignon, Essai sur les monuments grecs et romains relatifs au mythe de 
Psyche (Paris 1877) 332-37. 


28 Furtwängler (above, note 23) plate 57, number II; Otto Waser, Roschers 
Lexikon der griechischen und römischen Mythologie 3.3249, fig. 24. 


29 Cf. the two antithetical subplots in the Adelphoe as adapted by Terence. 
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bucket and hoe himself, and it is this attempt which lands him at the bottom 
of the well.” The device of the common symbol is somewhat strained, 
and the pronged hoe is not a suitable implement for shoveling and clearly 
more at home in the ordeal of Sostratus than in that of Cnemo. 

When isolated from the remainder of the plot, the two tales of ordeal 
and salvation sound unmistakable echoes of initiation rituals. The most 
prevalent common features of these, as revealed by our scanty literary 
sources, are ordeals of [οἱ], ἢ terrors of the underworld undergone in un- 
derground chambers, humiliation, and considerable teasing.”” All these 
have their fictional equivalent in the Dyscolus. Sostratus takes over his 
digging chore from Davus, not, as Stoessl maintains,” because the slave is 
eager to shirk his duty, because in 206-7 Davus joins his master of his 
own volition, without immediate compulsion.” The slave, however, does 


30 Cf. the fragments of the Georgos. Here, t00, the δίκελλα is the symbol of 
self-imposed labor, but it serves at the same time as the instrument with which 
Cleainetos inflicts a dangerous wound on himself. Lucian’s Timon (147-60) threatens 
unwanted visitors with his symbolic hoe, 


31 For the motif of πόνοι elsewhere in Menander (frs. 525 and 622K) see Carlo 
Diane, Note in margine sul Dyscolo (Padua 1959) note to lines 371-72. 


32 On "toils” or πόνοι, see esp. Firmicus Maternus, De errore profanarum reli- 
gionum 22: θαρρεῖτε μύσται τοῦ θεοῦ σεσωσμένου, ἔσται γὰρ ἡμῖν ἐκ πόνων 
σωτηρία; cf. Dyscolus 204: τίς ἄν ἐμὲ σῶσαι ἐκ πόνων; cf. Ihe mystic phrase 
(perhaps an initiation formula) preserved on one of the Orphic tablets from Thurii from 
the early Hellenistic period (C/G XIV 642; cf. below, note 49): χαῖρε παθὼν τὸ 
πάθημα, 166’ οὕπω πρόσθε ἐπεπόνθεις, θεὸς ἐγένου ἐξ ἀνθρώπου. For the terrors 
of initiation: Origines, Contra Celsum 4.10: διόπερ ἐξοιμοῖοι τδις ἐν ταῖς Bax- 
χικαῖς τελεταῖς τὰ φάσματα καὶ τὰ δείματα παρεισάγουσιν (also 8.48). Cf.M, 
Nilsson, The Dionysiac Mysteries in με Hellenistic Age (Lund 1957) 122, and HTR 46 
(1953) 186-87. For the underground chamber used for tbe ordeals (καταβάσιο) Livy 
39.13.13, Asterios, Hom. 10 (Migne, 40.324). Cf. A.-J. Festugitre, “Ce que Tite Live 
nous apprend sur les mystöres de Dionysus,” M£l. d’Arch. et d’Histoire 66 (1954) 79-9. 
For the descent (κατάβασις) into Hades in the Orphic-Dionysiac rites, O. Kern 
Orphicorum Fragmenta (Berlin 1922) frs. 293-96. Cf. Dyscolus 598: καταβήσομαι 
εἰς τὸ φρέαρ. For teasing in the Eleusinian procession see Hesychius s.v. γεφυρίς and 
γεφυρισταί, L. Deubner, on the otber hand (Artische Feste [Berlin 1932] 73), denies 
that the teasing on the way to Eleusis and the banter by the chorus in Arisophanes’ 
Frogs 392 ff. had a ritual foundation. 


33 Stoessl (above, note 9) note to line 375. 
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take a malicious pleasure in Sostratus’ discomfort (371-73). After the or- 
deal, Davus relieves Sostratus of his own accord (541-42). That this 
added feature of the impersonation of a slave or the “reversal of the social 
order” is also derived from the mystery rites, is suggested by the frequency 
of such occurrences in the romances and also by Hippolytus, who speaks 
metaphorically of the “enslavement” and the “shackles” of applicants for 
initiation.” 

Cnemo, too, is socially humiliated (though after the completion of his 
main “ordeal”) in the teasing scene (912-31) in which he is tormented by a 
slave and the hired cook.” 

In addition to the main theme of salvation through ordeal, several sec- 
ondary features of the play contribute towards its mystic flavor. 

The figure of Gorgias is the perfect literary counterpart of the bouko- 
los (in Dionysiac terminology), or the mystagogos in Eleusinian language, 
the guide of the initiants through their ritual.”” Gorgias, though young, is 
introduced as “mature through experience” (27-29); he is a rustic, poor but 
proud, responsible and full of homilies (cf. esp. 271-87). It is he who 
administers the ordeal to Sostratus, and it is he who, as we have seen, 
gives the young hero his “diploma.” Again, it is Gorgias who rescues 
Cnemo from the well (allowing enough time for the moral lesson to sink 


34 διατρίβω σοι διακονῶν πάλαι ἐνταῦθ᾽, ὁ δὲ σκάπτει μόνος. The last 
words express Davus’ concern for his master. (V. Martin in the edirio princeps holds that 
Davis here refers to Cnemo,. 


35 In the preface to his Refutatio omnium haeresium he announces his intention of 
revealing mystery secrets in scornful metaphorical language alluding to mystery ter- 
minology (Proem. 2-5). The term δουλόω he applies repeatedly to the indoctrination of 
novices before initiation: τὰ ἀπόρρητα μυστήρια ἃ τοῖς μυουμένοις... παρα- 
διδόασιν οὐ πρότερον ὁμολογήσαντες εἰ μὴ τὸν τοιοῦτον δουλώσανται; and εἰ 
μὴ ὁμοίως δουλωθείη. There is a strong suggestion of an actual symbolic rite behind 
the metaphor. “Shackles” as a specifically Dionysiac symbol of the “toil of the un- 
saved” also in Olympiodorus, In Platonis Phaedonem p. 122 Norvin: ὁ δὲ ζῶν 
Διονυσιακῶς ἤδη are τῶν πόνων καὶ λέλυται τῶν δεσμῶν. 


36 There is a reminiscence of this scene in Lucian’s Kataplous 12, where the ghost 
of the tyrant Megapenthes laments the mocking of his dead body by his household 
slaves. 


37 Cf. the metaphorical use of the term mystagogos in the sense of “spiritual 
guide” by Menander, fr. 550 Kock = 534a Edmonds. For βουκόλοι in the Dionysiac 
eults, Ο. Kem, RE s.v. 1014-17; Nilsson (above, note 32) 48, 55, 58. 
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in) and Gorgias speaks to Cnemo the mystic phrase “take heart” (θάρρει, 
692). 

Another specific mystic note is set by Menander in his treatment of the 
character of the μάγειρος. Of the two distinct aspects of this stock 
character of New Comedy, namely the free enterpreneur boastful of his 
cooking skill”* and the ritual slaughterer jealous of his standing as a 
religious functionary, ἢ Menander emphatically chose the latter, less 
common one.“ 

Upon the assumption of a dependency on a mystic ritual, several 
oddities of the play become natural. First, there is the fact that Cnemo’s 
well is located inside his cottage, as the dialogue firmly establishes.“! This 
is unusual for a humble peasant dwelling. However, if a dependency on 
mystery is presumed, this feature is inescapable, since indoor celebration 
was on the the most characteristic aspects of the mystery rites. Cnemo’s 
well inside his cottage suggests comparison with the mystery katabasion 
(above, note 32) or underground initiation chamber, of which a number 
have been found, albeit of later and more syncretistic ages than 
Menander’s.*” In fact the underground basin of the Isis sanctuary in 
Pompeii with its steep and slippery access, located inside a separate, small 
shrine* or aedicula, is so similar to the scene of the Dyscolus that it could 


38 E. M. Rankin, The role of ıhe Mageiroi in ıhe life of ıhe Ancient Greeks 
(Chicago 1907) 73-77. 


39 Rankin (above, note 38) 55-64. See esp. 56 for the role of μάγειροι in the 
Eleusinian Mysteries. 


40 544.46: οὐδὲ εἷς / μάγειρον ἀδικήσας ἀθῷος διέφυγεν. / ἱεροπρεπής 
πώς ἐστιν ἡμῶν ἡ τέχνη. CH. line 945. 


41 670, 689.90 (ψοφεῖν τὰς θύρας, standard in comedy to indicate that a charac- 
ter is emerging from a building onto the stage, LSJ s.v. I). 


42 Brief survey and literature in V. Tran Tam Tinh, Le culte d’Isis ἃ Pompdi (Paris 
1964) 34. Merkelbach (above, note 23) 200 and note 1, points to κατάβασις (in the 
form of a fall into or burial in a pit) as a recurrent plot element in the Greek romances. 
Merkelbach (following Ker&nyi) traces this motif to an initiation rite, but, for reasons 
which are not made clear, does not believe that Cnemo’s fall into the well in the 
Dyscolus reflects the sarne dependency on the mysteries, 


43 Description in Tran Tam Tinb (above, note 42). 
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be used as a stage prop for the comedy. Another striking feature of the 
plot is that neither of the two ordeals is exploited for visual comedy; in- 
stead both are reported by Sostratus. Both the hoeing scene and the 
episode with Sostratus lost in amorous contemplation of his beloved while 
Cnemo’s anguished voice is heard from below, have more comic potential 
than, for instance, the farcical skit in which the cook struggles with a re- 
calcitrant sacrificial sheep (392 ff.). If the ordeals of the heroes are viewed 
as echoing hallowed rituals, it is no longer surprising that they take place 
off-stage. 

When Cnemo emerges from the well, wet, bedraggled, and crippled, 
he acknowledges the moral lesson: “It seems that only suffering can teach 
us” (699-700).** Thereupon he takes his daughter’s arm (701), and 
Sostratus addresses him as μακάρις ἄνθρωπε, “blessed man” (701-2). 
The enamored Sostratus refers only to the bliss of leaning on his 
beloved,* but to the audience the address probably had a second humor- 
ous overtone of initiation: now that Cnemo has learned the lesson from his 
ordeal, he is ready to join the circle of blessed initiates. 

Also suggestive of mystery influence is the peculiarly passive and 
timid character of the romantic protagonist Sostratus, which he shares with 
most of the young male heroes of the Greek romances. The dependency of 
this type of literary hero (which contrasts sharply with the male lover of 
later sentimental love stories and our own class B movie plots) on mystery 
influences has long been noted.“® In the initiation rites, the role of the inti- 
tiant was to undergo ordeals, not to overcome them. His only resistance 
was to be steadfast endurance. As it is put in the Dyscolus, he had to give 
“proof of character” (769-70). Naturally he had to display the appropriate 
fright at the terrors to which he was exposed, or their effect would have 
been lost. In the Dyscolus we see Sostratus bravely undergoing the ordeal 


44 14. Lioyd-Jones and Jean Bingen give this line to Gorgias. It is bere assigned to 
Cnemo, following Stoessl, Blake, and others. 


45 Stoessl (above, note 9) note to line 701. 


” Merkelbach (above, note 23) 143; K. Kerenyi, Die griechisch-orientalische 
Romanliteratur in religionsgeschichtlicher Beleuchtung (Tübingen 1927) 127, who 
points to Achilles Tatius 5.23.6: ἐγὼ δὲ ὥσπερ ἐν μυστηρίῳ... ἐκδεδοίκειν 
ἀμύνασθαι καίτοι δυνάμενος, 
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of the digging (525-38), but at his first confrontation with the angry but 
feeble old man he cuts a most unmanly figure (144-78). 

There is, of course, nothing improbable in Menander’s use of mystery 
symbolism. Aristophanes’ Frogs and Clouds also take their basic plot- 
structure from the mystery rites and are full of allusions to specific details 
of the initiations.*” 

That Menander infused his plays with more eamest significance than 
other authors of New Comedy was recognized by ancient critics. 
Dionysius of Halicamassus singles out Menander among New playwrights 
as remarkable for the merits of his “subject matter.” Pseudo-Plutarch 
states that Menander leads his audiences “to flowery meadows,” a com- 
ment which itself sounds an echo of mystery symbolism.*” 

What is new in Menander is the adaptation of mystery concepts to a 
sentimental love story with moralizing tendency, and herein he foreshad- 
ows the Greek romances. 

The question which is difficult to answer is whether Menander had 
any specific initiation rites in mind, and, if so, which ones. According to 
literary tradition Menander was an initiate of the Eleusinian Mysteries,” 
but it appears he disapproved of the rites of Sabazios and Cybele which 


4 Jane Harrison, Prologomena to the Study of Greek Religion 3 (1965) 511-16, 
T. W. Hooker, JHS 80 (1960) 112-17, argues convincingly that in The Frogs 
Aristophanes alludes to the preliminary Eleusinian Mysteries at Agrai. The specific rite 
spoofed appears to the the resurrection of Semele by Dionysus. Cf. W. Otto, Dionysus, 
Myth and Cult (trsl., Bloomington 1965) 67-68. 


48 Μενάνδρου δὲ καὶ τὸ πραγματικὸν θεωρρήτεον (namely in addition to the 
virtues common to all authors of comedy), De imitatione 424 (fr. VI, 2, Vol. 2, p. 207 
Usener-Radermacher). Here as in De compositione verborum I, πραγματικός (“relating 
to subject matter”) is put in antithesis to λεκτικός (“relating to style”). 


49 Plutarch, Aristoph. et Menanderi Comp. 3C. Cf. Treu (above, note 14) 99. For 
the common symbolism of the meadow as the abode of the initiates see esp. one of the 
Hellenistic ic-Dionysiac gold tablets from Thurii: χαῖρε, χαῖρε, δεξιὰν ὁδοιπορ-- 
ὧν, λειμ τε ἱεροὺς κατὰ τ' ἄλσεα Φεσεφονείας, CIG XIV 642 (Harrison 
[above, note 47] 662). 


50 Ajciphron, Ep. 4.18, where Menander is represented as swearing by the Eleusi- 
nian mysteries as a fellow initiate. 
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probably did not have moralizing content.”' From the Greater Mysteries at 
Eleusis no ordeals of purification and no underground “terror” are 
known.” Our literary sources overwhelmingly assign such ordeals to the 
Orphic-Dionysiac context.” 

The preliminary Eleusinian Mysteries at Agrai, of which Menander 
surely had experience, are known to have had Dionysiac overtones’“ as 
well as a didactic flavor.” 

Socrates’ famous prayer to Pan at the end of the Phaedrus” indicates 
that this erstwhile mountain sprite was a reigning divinity at Agrai and that 
he was worshiped there as a source of moral guidance. This manifestation 
of Pan perfectly fits his ubiquitous and didactic role in the Dyscolus, and 
the very figure of Sostratus, the hunter tamed to moral purpose, sets an- 
other Dionysiac tone.°’” Whether or not the Dyscolus contains clues to 
specific identifiable rites, the general dependency of the symbolism appears 
to be on the Dionysiac rather than the Eleusinian cult. 


51 gr. 245 (Kock, Edmonds); fr. 222A (Edmonds). Cf. A. Koerte, Hermes 70 
(1935) 431-38, George M&autis, Le cr&puscule d’Athönes et M&nandre (Paris 1954) 80- 
82. 


52 0, Kern, RE, s.v. "Mysterien,” 1242. 
53 See above, note 32, 


54 stephanus Byzantius, s.v. "Aypa: ἐν ᾧ τὰ μικρὰ μυστήρια ἐπιτελεῖται 
μίμημα τῶν περὶ τὸν Διόνυσον. Cf. Κ. Kerenyi, Die Mysterien von Eleusis (Zürich 
1962) 60-66, with special consideration of the veiled allusions to the lesser Mysteries in 
Plato’s Phaedrus (which is set in Agrai). G. E. Mylonas, Eleusis (Princeton 1961) 241, 
argues that Stephanus referred to a dramatic representation. 


55 Clement Alex. Strom. 5.11. 


δότῷ φίλε Πάν τε καὶ ἄλλοι ὅσοι τῇδε θεοί, δοίητέ μοι καλῷ γενέσθαι 
τἄνδοθεν (2795). 


7 Menander’s Heauton Timoroumenos, which shares with the Dyscolus the motif 
of the hoeing ordeal, also had a pronounced Dionysiac setting, which was abandoned by 
Terence except insofar as it was indispensable to the plot: F. Skutsch, Hermes 47 
(1912) 141-45. Cf. Friedrich Leo, Geschichte der römischen Literatur (Berlin 1913) 241- 
42: “Die Bearbeitung .. . hebt den Zauber der dionysischen Feststimmung auf.” 


THE ASS IN THE CULT OF DIONYSUS AS A SYMBOL 
OF TOIL AND SUFFERING 


The persistent association of the god Dionysus with the humble figure 
of the ass is an aspect of this god’s cult that has received only moderate at- 
tention from scholars.' Yet the nature of this association deserves further 
scrutiny, as in the Imperial period the ass emerges as a major literary sym- 
bol for toil and humiliation, as penance leading to salvation. The major ex- 
ponents of this symbolism are, of course, Apuleius’s Meramorphoses, in 
which the ordeals of Lucius in asinine form lead to purification and 
initiation in the rites of Isis-Dionysus, and the related epitome Lucius or the 
Ass of Pseudo-Lucian.” In the skeletal remains of the latter the theme of 
“atonement” of the sins of “arrogance” and “wanton curiosity” (45) and 
“salvation” (σωτῆρσις) are still recognizable.” 

Current research is exploring the pervasive influence of the mystery 
rites and their symbolism on the bourgeois literature and fine arts of the 
Hellenistic and Greco-Roman periods. The ancient romances have proven 
especially fruitful in this respect: careful collation of the plots and symbol- 
ism of the romances with the literary and monumental sources for the mys- 


1 Surveys of the symbolic connotations of ἴῃς ass and its role in the entourage of 
Dionysus, Olck, RE s.v. “Esel,” 644-676; Opelt, Reallexikon für Antike und 
Christentum s.v. “Esel”; A. B. Cook, “Animal Worship in the Mycenaean Age” JHS 14 
(1894), 91-3; W. Deonna, “Laus Asini,” Revue belge de philologie εἰ d’histoire 34 
(1956). 


2 The unresolved relationship between the two is not entered upon here. Different 
theories in K. Kerenyi, Die griechisch-orientalische Romanliteratur in religions- 
geschichtlicher Beleuchtung, Tübingen 1927, chapters 7 and 8; RE s.v. “Lukios”; 
Merkelbach, Roman 338-340; cf. also n. 94 infra. 


3 ζ΄ the underworld decree in Lucian (Menippus 20) in which the souls of the 
wicked are condemned to spend 250,000 years in the bodies of asses “to carry burdens and 
be driven by the poor.” In the two ass novellas, however, the connection between 
specific misdeed and suffering is thin. Lucius is not so much punished as “cleansed” of 
inberent human faults through his ordeals. Cf. K Kerenyi, op. cit (n. 2 supra), 161: “Im 
Grunde bleibt die Leidensgeschichte des Eselsmenschen von einer wirklich moralischen 
Auffassung undurchdrungen.” 
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teries are revealing more and more common elements.” The figure of the 
ass, however, the hero of the tales of Pseudo-Lucian and Apuleius, has not 
yet been drawn into the study of this parallelism, even though the animal 
had well-known associations with the afterlife in other contexts.” 

In the two stories (and, surely in their common ancestor) the ass 
serves as a literary symbol for the labor, humiliation, and suffering that a 
human being must undergo before salvation (the latter conceived of, at least 
in Apuleius’s version, in a mystic sense). As such the ass does have an 
iconographic equivalent in the mystery monuments, specifically those of 
the Dionysiac cult (in which the animal also fulfills a well established role 
as the wine god’s mount). Moreover, there is sufficient evidence to 
support at least a speculation that this iconographic tradition of the animal’s 
torment was not mere symbolic code language but represented an actual 
mystery rite in which the initiate had to undergo the “toils of the ass” by 
way of purifying ordeal, 


THE ASS IN THE CORTEGE OF DIONYSUS 


In the iconography of the Dionysiac processions, the ass is a standard 
participant. He is one of the favorite mounts of Dionysus himself, and of 
the satyrs, silenoi, and panes in his entourage. This role of the animal is 
well attested for all ages of classical antiquity. 


4 For the ancient romances cf. especially Kerenyi, op. cit. (n. 2 supra); 
Merkelbach, Roman. For the Pompeiian monuments K. Schefold, Die Wände 
Pompejis, Sinn und Ideengeschichte, Basel 1952, 53-72. 


5 Merkelbach, Roman, 176, 339, and Isisfeste in griechisch-römischer Zeit, 
Meisenheim am Glan 1963, 42, traces the symbolism of the ass to the ass-god Seth- 
Typbon, the spirit of evil in the Isis legends. (Cf. Plutarch, De Is. er Os. 362 e - 363 
a). Whereas there may be an allusion to Typhon in Isis’s speech, Apuleius Met. 11,6,2 
(“. .. the hide of that animal which I have long detested. ... .”), the spirit of evil ill fits 
the role of Lucius, which is characterized by suffering. Moreover, there is no indication 
that the earlier, lost version of the ass novella had anything to do with the Isis cult. 


6 RE s.v. “Esel” 625-653; 669-676; Cf. e.g., the description by Callixenos of 
Rhodes of the Dionysiac contingent in the great parade of Ptolemy Philopator, which in- 
cluded wild as well as domesticated asses (Ath. 5, 200 e-f). 
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The iconographical evidence even suggests a relationship somewhat 
more significant than that between rider and mount, as a number of monu- 
ments emphasize the animal as a canonical attribute of Dionysus.” The fol- 
lowing are instances of Dionysiac representations from different periods in 
which this conventional aspect of the ass as member of the god’s entourage 
is especially evident. 

An early black-figure vase from Attica in Berlin shows quite clearly 
that at least as early as the archaic Greek age the ass was part of the 
Dionysiac symbolic vocabulary: the vase painting shows Dionysus, as 
very often as seafarer, but here his ship has a bow shaped like an ass’s 
head." 

From the fifth century B.C. we have a series of coins from the 
Macedonian town of Mende. This Eretrian colony was celebrated for its 
wines and had adopted Dionysus as its tutelary deity. Its coinage featured 
Dionysiac scenes, at least five of them including the figure of the ass.” 

Five centuries later, in the early Imperial age, we still find the ass as a 
canonical companion of Dionysus, as enduring a symbol as the thyrsus and 
the ivy leaf (though not quite as ubiquitous). On a well known wall-paint- 
ing from Herculaneum the infant Dionysus is shown surrounded by the at- 


. An honorable role of the ass is also suggested by the fact that be is not used as a 
draught animal by the god himself, though Dionysus is often depicted so using Ihe other 
animals of his cortege. (Panes, silenoi, and maenads occasionally drive donkey carts.) L. 
Stephani, Compte-rendu de la Commission Imperiale Archdologique pour l’annde 1863, 
St. Petersbourg 1864, 223-242. One possible exception: a gem reprod. Imhoof-Blumer, 
op. cit. (n. 9 infra), Table 17, nr. 3, (described as "Dionysus driving donkey cart”), but 
the figure of the wagon driver is difficult to make out. Stephani described it as female. 
The special role of the Dionysiac ass as a draugbt animal in the second century A.D. is 
discussed below. 


8 Staatliche Museen, Inv. no. 2961; J. Ὁ. Beazley, Amic Black-Figure Vase- 
painters, Oxford 1956, p. 369, no. 100; M. P. Nilsson Archiv für Religions-forschung 
11 (1908), 399-402 (Skrifter urgivna Svenska Inst. in Arh. II, 1951, 21-24); W. Otto, 
Dionysus, myth and cult, (trsl.) Bloomington 1965, 169-170. 


9 F. Imhoof-Blumer and O, Keller, Tier- und Pflanzenbilder auf Münzen und 
Gemmen des klassischen Altertums, Leipzig 1889, Plate II, numbers 25-29, and com- 
ments. M. Bernhart, “Dionysos und seine Familie auf griechischen Münzen, ” Jahrbuch 
für Numismatik und Geldgeschichte 1 (1949), nrs. 1338-1342. 
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tributes of his childhood myth as well as those of his later life:' ἃ silenus, 
one of the nymphs who nursed him in the grotto at Nysa, Hermes who 
brought him to safety in infancy and, in the foreground right, a leopard that 
is eating out of a Dionysiac tympanon, In the left foreground there is a 
peacefully resting, saddled ass. The animal here probably should not be 
connected with the late aitiological myth'" according to which the ass was 
honorcd for carrying the infant god to Nysa in a chest or cista mystica, for 
this allusion here would conflict with the presence of Hermes, credited 
with the same service.'” More likely the ass in the Herculaneum wall- 
painting, as in the earlier representations cited, derived its honored and 
prominent position from its general patient services as Dionysus’s mount. 
Any suggestion that the figure of the ass in the Herculaneum painting 
carries a reference specifically to the Dionysiac initiations would be difficult 
to support. However, it is to be noted that the figure of the leopard in the 
same scene, which balances that of the ass, does contain a playful reference 
to the mysteries: the animal is eating out of a tympanon, and we know 
from several sources that the phrase “I ate out of the tympanon” was part of 
a formula pronounced by new initiates.'” This mystery allusion may not 
have any bearing on the donkey in the painting. It is, however, significant 
insofar as it shows that ἃ relatively obscure initiation reference was at home 


10 Naples Arch. Mus. Inventory no. 9270; G. Rodenwaldt, Die Kunst der Antike, 
Berlin 1927, Plate 564. W. Lepik-Kopaczynska, Die antike Malerei, Berlin 1963, 55. 


1 Oppianus Apamensis, Cynegetica 4, 242-256. 


12 Cf. H. Heydemann, “Dionysos’ Geburt und Kindheit,” Zehntes Hallisches 
Winckelmannsprogram 1885, 20-37. There is no iconograpbic evidence for the myth of 
the ass carrying the infant god. For ἃ tomb wall painting from Ostia, interpreted as 
showing the ass carrying the “sacred objects” (mysteria - sacra) see G. Calza, Notizie 
degli Scavi di Ostia, Rome 1928, 127; U. von Wilamowitz-Möllendorf “Sepulcri 
Portuensis Imagines,” Studi Italiani di filologia classica, N. 8. VII (1929), 95. 


13 Clement of Alexandria, Protr. 41,1; Firmicus Maternus, Err. prof. rel. 18; 
Scholia to Plato's Gorgias 497 c. The latter source connects the phrase with the 
Eleusinian mysteries. The passage in Clement is too eclectic to allow assignation of the 
formula to a specific cult, though Eleusinian and Orphic-Dionysiac elements dominate. 
Cf. G. E. Mylonas, Eleusis and the Eleusinian Mysteries, Princeton 1961, 288 ff. 
Firmicus Maternus records the phrase as part of an initiation formula in the rites of 
Cybele-Attis, but probably also has general mystery practices in mind. 
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in the general Dionysiac iconography (as distinct from that of actual 
initiation scenes), a fact that only the more recent iconographic scholarship 
is fully taking into consideration.'* 


THE SYMBOLIC CONNOTATIONS OF THE ASS AS DIONYSUS’S MOUNT 


In view of the prestigious role of the ass, outlined above, in the en- 
tourage of Dionysus, it is no wonder that authors, both ancient and 
modern, have searched hard for clues to its origin. 

W. Otto, whose Dionysus, myth and cult dealt only with classical and 
pre-classical Greek times and excluded the mystery rites, divides the ani- 
mals in the Dionysiac household into those symbolizing lust (the bull, the 
goat, the ass) and those connoting aggressiveness (the lion, the panther, 
the lynx)."” (Otto also points briefly to the chthonic role of the ass, about 
which more later.) In the first century A.D. the Stoic philosopher 
Cornutus'° also explained the presence of the ass in the train of Dionysus 
by its lustfulness, in disdainful terms, While it is true that the Dionysian 
ass is often shown as ithyphallic and mundane literary tradition makes 
much of the animal’s supposed sexual prowess," yet its phallic nature 
alone cannot adequately explain its traditional tie with the wine god. 

This, at least, was felt by ancient authors less scomful than Cornutus: 
the literature of late antiquity records a number of aitiological myths, 


14 Cf. especially F. Matz, Dionysiake Telete, Wiesbaden 1964, published as a pre- 
liminary to the forthcoming publication of the Corpus of Dionysiac sarcophagi by the 
Deutsches Archaeologisches Institut in Rome. Also A, Bruhl, Liber Pater, Paris 1953, 
315 ff. 


3 (trsl.) Bloomington 1965, 111. For the phallic symbolism of the ass in the 
cortege of Dionysus see also J. J. Bachofen, Versuch über die Gräbersymbolik der Alten, 
in Gesammelte Werke, Basel 1954, Vol. 4, 442 ff. W. Deonna, Revue beige de 
philologie et d’histoire 34 (1956) 637 n. 5. 


16 n. natura deorum 218. 


17 Plato, Phaedo 81 e; Petronius 24 (with a lewd pun on the two meanings of asel- 
lus: a prized sea-fish and “little ass’), Juvenal 9,82; Lucian, Fisherman 34. ΟἿ, also the 
desires aroused by Lucius-as-ass in Apuleius, Met. 10,19 and Pseudo-Lucian, Lucius or 
the Ass, 50. 
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providing a legendary foundation for the honorable role of the animal in the 
Dionysiac pompe.'” Instances of these are the aforementioned variant ac- 
count of the conveyance of the infant Dionysus to Nysa, and the provincial 
legend from Nauplia recorded by Pausanias (2,38,3) according to which 
the ass taught the pruning of the vine by eating down its foliage.'” These 
late attempts at explanation do not carry much conviction and the origin of 
the association of the ass with Dionysus, which goes back at least to the 
sixth century B.C., remains obscure. 

There are, however, in the literature and monuments of the great 
Greek period suggestions that the animal bore some symbolic relation to 
the stress on humble virtues and the appeal to simple folk, which were 
characteristic of the god’s cult at that time,” 

The ass is a strikingly humble conveyance for a god and the fifth cen- 
tury coin-makers from Mende, who particularly favored the figure of the 
ass (n. 9 supra), seemed to underscore this point by featuring jolly, relaxed 
Dionysus-figures reclining on their animal’s back. A favorite theme of 
vase painters from the archaic period on was the myth of the retum of 
Hephaestus to Olympus.”' As Hephaestus had crippled feet, the kindly 
wine god lent him his ass and is himself usually shown accompanying him 
on foot. The scene is portrayed on the Francois vasce among many 


18 ollected in J. J. Bachofen, Versuch über die Gräbersymbolik der Alten, in 
Gesammelte Werke, Basel 1954, Vol. 4, 443-45. 


19 Believed to be an ancient fertility myth by ἮΝ. Deonna, Revue beige de 
philologie et d’histoire, 34 (1956) 38. 


20 These aspects of the cult of Dionysus are stressed in the choruses of the Bacchae 
of Euripides, esp. lines 430-2; 902-11; 1004-10. Cf. also Diodorus Siculus, 3,65,1: H. 
Jeanmaire, Dionysus, Paris 1951, 139 ff. 


21 After Hera had hurled her son Hephaestus into the sea, he took revenge by 
sending her a golden chair from which she could not get up. By getting him drunk, 
Dionysus was able to persuade Hephaestus, who was his perennial friend, to return to 
Olympus in order to free his mother. J. D. Beazley, ABFVP lists 36 renderings of the 
theme in black-figure; Artic Red-figure Vase-painters, Oxford 1963, lists 47 renderings 
in red-figure. Cf. Rapp in Roscher, s.v. "Hephaistus,” 2053-7; A. Furtwängler and K. 
Reichhold, Griechische Vasenmalerei, Munich 1909, Serie II. 326-329; E. Pfuhl, 
Malerei und Zeichnung, Berlin 1923, 511, 571, and Fig. 566. 
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others.” A sixth century black-figure hydria in Vienna” shows ἃ treatment 
of the scene in which the kindly gesture of Dionysus is dramatized by the 
emphatic rendering of Hephaestus’s crippled legs.* 

In literature there is an echo of this legendary kindliness of Dionysus 
in the opening scene of Ihe Frogs, where the god lets his slave, Xanthias, 
ride his donkey. (“I though I am Dionysus, .. . myself go on foot and toil 
and let him ride, so that he may not be wretched and have to carry his 
burden” 23-4). 


THE CHTHONIC ASPECTS OF THE ASS IN THE ARCHAIC 
AND CLASSICAL PERIODS 


In a later passage of the Frogs, which comedy spoofs the mystic tale 
of Dionysus’s journey to the underworld to bring back his mother 
Semele,” Xanthias, when told about the fate of the blessed initiates in the 


22 X good reproduction, with detail of Hephaestus and the ass in G. M. Richter, A 
Handbook of Greek Art, London 1963, 318. 


2 Kunsthistorisches Museum No. 3577. M. Robertson, Greek Painting, Geneva 
1959, 77. Cf. the treatment of the scene in the paintings of the Dionysiac sanctuary in 
Athens, as described by Pausanias (1,20,3). Of the four episodes from the life of 
Dionysus there depicted, two dramatized his vengeful side (the punishments of Pentheus 
and Lycurgus) and two his kindly side (the return of Hephaestus and the rescue of 
Ariadne). 


a Cf. H. Jeanmaire, Dionysos, Paris 1951, 10-11, who views the “myth of the 
return” and the friendship between the two gods in general in the light of their common 
lower-class associations. For other views on the connection between Dionysus and 
Hephaestus, Roscher s.v. “Hephaistus” 2056, 


25 For the katabasis of Dionysus to release his mother, Pausanias 2,37,5; Cook, 
Zeus, II, 1022, W. Otto, Dionysus, myrh and cult (trsl.) Bloomington 1965, 67-68. 
For the specific connection with the Frogs. 1. E. Harrison, Themis? 1927, 419-420; M. 
P. Nilsson, “Bacchic Mysteries of the Roman Age,” Harv. Theol. Rev. 46 (1953), 175- 
202. Ο. Τ. W. Hooker, JHS 80 (1960), 112-7, argues convincingly that the Frogs 
alludes to the preliminary Eleusinian mysteries in Agrai which are known to have 
celebrated Dionysus (Stephanus Byz. s.v. “Agra”). For the monumental evidence for 
Dionysus’s chthonie role in the classical age, H. Metzger, “Dionysus chthonien,” Bull. 
Corr. Hell. 118-119 (1944-1945) 296-339. 
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afterlife, sighs: νὴ τὸν Δι᾿ ἔγω γοῦν ὄνος ἄγω μυστήρια (And I, by 
Zeus, celebrate the mysteries in a donkey’s way” 159).°%*7 If we are to 
believe the scholia and Photius-Hesychius-Suidas (s.v. ὄνος ἀγὼν 
μυστήρια), this line alludes to the habitual overloading of the asses that 
carried the sacred objects for the Eleusinian mysteries from Athens to 
Eleusis in the great procession (see ἢ. 25 supra).2® According to this late 
tradition the line of Aristophanes became proverbial for “undeserved 
toil.”” The scholiasts’ explanation, however, poorly fits the occasion in 
Aristophanes, as the conversation concerns an underworld scene. We can 
conclude no more than that Aristophanes referred to an unknown 
connection between the ass and the mystery rites. Ὁ 


26 So J. van Leeuwen ad locum (ego partibus asini mysteria celebrantis fungor) 
and L. Radermacher (“ein Mysterienfeiernder Esel”). “Mustöria” may mean “cult objects” 
as well as “mystery rites” (LSJ s.v. 2; 1. F. Doignon, REL 34, 247, no. 3) and the 
phrase agö ta mustöria is sometimes taken to mean “I carry the mystery objects.” (So 
R. Eisler, Orphisch-Dionysische Mysteriengedanken, Berlin 1925, 201 n. 3; U. von 
Wilamowitz-Möllendorf, Studi Italiani di Filologia Classica, Nuova Serie VII, 95). 
However, even though some scholiasts take Ranae 159 to refer brosdiy to the carrying of 
burdens, at least two of them clearly reveal that they do not literally construe the line in 
this way, but take mustöria to mean “initiation rites.” Scholia ed. Dindorf 1838, II, 29, 
n. 22: anti tou egö o onos eimi memu&m&nos (instead of: “I am the ass who is being 
initiated”). Similarly Eusthatius, Scholia 10 Homer, Iliad 6,252. 


27 4 vexed line in Menander’s Dyscolus (550) is boldiy emended by several editors 
(Barrett, Handley, Kassel, and Lioyd-Jones) to read (echoing Aristophanes): “I seem to 
be the donkey which carries the supplies for the festive rites.” 


28 ]n greatest detail in Jo. Tzerzae commentarii in Aristophanem, ed. W.J. M. 
Koster, Groningen 1962, Fasc 3, with references to the older scholia and the paroemio- 
graphic tradition (Gregorius Cyprius 4,55; Apostolius 12,75). 


29 The literary texts of late antiquity do not confirm any such tradition that the 
suffering of the ass is caused specifically by an overload of cult objects. In both 
Apuleius and pseudo-Lucian, Lucius-as-ass is made to carry the cult statue of a goddess 
(Met. 8,27-28; Lucis or the Ass 37). However, in neither case is its weight excessive, 
In Apuleius it becomes burdensome only when augmented with food supplies. 


0 Fe topography of Aristophanes's underworld includes a domain called "ass’s 
fleece" (onou pokas 186), which is amended by several editors into "Oknos' splicing" 
(oknou plokas). Roscher s.v. "Oknos" 821; n. to line 186 in J. van Leeuwen's edition. 
In the paroemiographic tradition (Zenobius 5,38; Apostolius 12,89; Macarius 6,35) the 
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A secure link between the figure of the ass and Greck afterlife 
imagery, and one that can be traced back to the sixth century B.C., is 
established by the myth of the ordeal of Oknos’" (“Sioth”), primarily a 
pictorial tradition. The tale of Oknos is one of the lesser underworld 
frustration myths: it tells of a victim, condemned to splice an endless rope, 
while an ass devours this as soon as it is produced. 2. This myth, which 
has frequently been related to the motif of the suffering ass in the above 
line from the Frogs and in Apuleius (not in the main narrative of the 
Metamorphoses but in the Cupid-and-Psyche novella), belongs specifically 
to the Orphic-Dionysiac afterlife imagery (as distinct from other frustration 
myths, such as those of Sisyphus and Tantalus, which had wider 
currency). The connection with the Orphic-Dionysiac cults is established 
by some of the Oknos myth’s own iconographic clues, but especially 
through its regular association with the Orphic ordeal of the carrying-of- 
water-in-sieves, 


THE ORDEAL OF THE SIEVES AND THE MYTH OF THE DANAIDS 


The Oknos-and-ass myth and the ordeal of the sieves are so intimately 
and so consistently connected that it has never proven possible to discuss 
the former without the latter. 

It is not the place here to speculate on the many mystic associations of 
the image of the water carriers or to survey the immense literature on the 


"ass's fleece” was proverbial for "the impossible." Apparently a confusion between the 
two idioms occurred, as is clearly the case in Suidas s.v. onou pokai. 


Fon the Oknos myth F. Cumont, Recherches, 29 ff.; A. Baumeister, Denkmäler 
des klassischen Altertums, Munich and Leipzig 1885-1888, art. "Unterwelt"; James 
Frazer, Ad Pausaniam 10,29,1 (p. 378), Roscher s.v. "Oknos”; Deonna, Revue belge de 
philologie et histoire 34, (1956) 38-9; 649. For an anthropological interpretation of the 
myth see J. J. Bachofen, "Oknos der Seilflechter," in Gesammelte Werke, Basel 1954, 
4,352 ff. For the Oknos myth as a post-classical pythagorean symbol G, M&autis, 
Recherches sur le pythagorisme, Neuchätel 1922, 78-88. 


32F, Boll, "Oknos," Archiv für Religionswissenschaft 19 (1916-1919), 151-57, 
relates the origin of the Oknos ımyth (and that of other tales of futile labors) to the com- 
mon phenomenon of the frustration dream (Hinderungstraum). 
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subject of the ordeal.”° For the present argument, it is appropriate merely 
to recall the unequivocal association of the ordeal with the Orphic- 
Dionysiac rites, and to provide the basis for a thesis that the carrying of 
water served at one time as an actual rite of initiation. 

Although the ordeal-of-the-sieves is still sometimes referred to as the 
“Danaid myth,” even in reference to the Hellenic age, it is now well estab- 
lished that the merger of the motifs of the water-carrying and the daughters 
of Danaus did not come about until the late fourth century B.C.34 

In the Hellenic age, the ordeal can be identified as a rite of 
punishment, for men as well as women, in the Orphic-Dionysiac afterlife 
imagery.35 It serves simultaneously as a castigation of the “unjust” (Plato, 
Republic 363 c) and of the “uninitiated” (Plato, Gorgias 493 a). The 
natural inference is that initiation forestalls the punishment by imitating it, 
and Plato virtually says as much. In the same passage in the Republic (364 
6 - 365 a) he speaks of the “pleasurable jests” to which the living are 
exposed in the Orphic initiation rites, which are the same as those inflicted 
upon the dead, and which release the initiates from the evils “over there,” 


33 Among the rich bibliograpby on the ordeal of the sieves: E. Rohde, Psyche, 
Heidelberg 1897 I, 326 ff.; Cook, Zeus III, 338 ff.; Baumeister, op. cit. (n. 31 supra), 
1923-28; C. Bonner, "A Study of the Danaid Myth," Harvard Studies in Classical Phil. 
13 (1902), 129-173; G. Me&autis, L’Ame hell&nistique αἰ ἀργὸς les vases grecs, Paris 1932, 
165-187; Cumont, Recherches, Paris, 180-291; J. Carcopino, La Basilique 
pythagoricienne de la Porte Majeure, Paris 1943, 280-291; K. Schauenburg, Jd/ 1958, 
50 (bibliography note 15); R. Turcan, MelRom 1960, 185; A.D. Trendall, The Red- 
figured Vases of Lucania, Campania and Sicily, Oxford 1967, 429; B. Andrese, Studien 
zur römischen Grabkunst, Heidelberg 1963, 56-62. 


345, Ὁ, Beazley, Etruscan Vase Painting, Oxford 1947, 146; K. Schauenburg, να] 
1958, 65-6. Beazley points to the oldest literary reference to the water carriers as 
"Danaids," in the Pseudo-Platonic dialogue Ariochus (371 e), probably from the third 
century B.C. (Οὗ J. E. Harrison, Prologomena 10 ıhe Study of Greek Religion, London 
1961, 615-16). Schauenburg considers the water carriers to be "Danaids” by the latter 
part of the fourth century B.C. 


35A predominant association with women in allusions to the rite is natural 
enough, since water carrying was traditionally a woman's chore and representative of her 
humble labor, Xenophon (Oekonomikos 7,40), e.g., alludes to the trial of the sieves 
metaphorically to illustrate a housewife’s unproductive toil. He refers to the water 
carriers, however, in the masculine gender. 
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whereas ἃ terrible fate awaits the uninitiated.?° Plato underscores his 
likening of the initiation rites to the ordeals of the “unsaved” in the afterlife 
by playing on the similarity between the words for “initiation” (τελετή) 
and “to die” (teAevrdw). This symbolic equation of death and initiation is 
confirmed by later sources.?7 

This dual role of certain ordeals seems indicated for the Orphic- 
Dionysiac “mud bath”: In the aforementioned passage in Plato (Republic 
363 d) this is given as a form of punishment in Hades,?® while 
Demosthenes (On the Crown 259) chides his opponent Aeschines for hav- 
ing helped to scrape off the mud and bran from new initiates in the rites of 
Dionysus-Sabazios.?? 

That the ordeal of the sieves was also included in Plato’s “pleasurable 
jests” and hence served as one of the “toils”40 of initiation, seems very 
likely, particularly as, by its nature, it would be simple to administer. 


36,,. Iuseis te kai katharmoi adikömatön dia thusiön kai paidias hödonön eisi 
men eti zösin, εἰσὶ de kai teleutasin, has de teletas kalousin, hai tön ekei kakön 
apoluousin hömas, πιὸ thusantas de deina perimenei. 


37putarch, De anima, Fr. VI (Duebner) 2,5 = Stob. Flor. 120,28; Olympiodorus, 
In Platonis Phaedonem 69 c (p. 121 ed. Norvin). Οἵ. M. P. Nilsson, The Dionysiac 
Mysteries of the Hellenistic and Roman Age, Lund 1957, 116. 


381 jke the ordeal of the sieves, the "covering with mud” is mentioned variously as 
a punishment of the "unholy and unjust" (Plato Republic 363 c) and of the uninitiated 
(Plate Phaedo 69 c; Aelius Aristides, Eleus. 1, p. 421 ed. Dindorf). Other loci for the 
mud of Hades: Ar. Frogs 145; Plutarch De anima Fr. VI, 2; Olympiodorus, /n Platonis 
Phaedonem 69 ς (p. 121 ed. Norvin). 


396, A. and J. H. Vince in their translation of On the Crown 259 (Loeb edition) 
translate the phrase kathairön tous teloum&nous k'apomatıön [δὶ p@loi kai tois piturois 
as” ...to wash their bodies, to scour them with the loam and bran .. ." as if the latter 
were used for physical cleansing. The purification (karkarmos), however, is spiritual and 
achieved by rather the opposite of physical cleansing, hence the standard phrase 
kathairein kai apomattein, "to purify and wipe clean" (Lucian, Menippus 7; Hesychius 
s.v. magides, magmos). In looser usage the term apomattein ("to wipe off") was applied 
to the entire procedure: Harpocration, Lexeis ton deka rh&torön s.v. apomatıön (= Kem, 
Orphicorum Fragmenta no. 205, p. 59), on subject passage in Demosthenes. 


40For the "toils” of initiation, cf. nn. 91 and 103 infra. 
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Plutarch, an initiate himself (Consolatio ad uxorem 611 d), clearly 
confirmed the principle of initiations anticipating the terrors of Hades,®! 
though only for the simple-minded, as by his time the enlightened no 
longer believed in these tortures (cf. n. 50 infra). 

If the above speculation that the ordeal-of-the-sieves served as an ini- 
tiation rite is correct, any representation of the water carriers could refer as 
well to the salvation of the initiates as 10 the eternal punishment of the 
“unsaved.” (It will be shown below that this accord well with the iconogra- 
phy of the myth.) The speculation certainly does not conflict with 
Pausanias’s description of the underworld panorama at Delphi, painted by 
Polygnotus, one of the standard sources for the rite. In this nekyia 
Pausanias (10,31,9) saw a scene of two women carrying water in “broken 
vessels” and identified by the caption as the “uninitiated.” In another part 
of the same composition Pausanias (10,31,11) saw four water carriers 
(two of them male) and concluded on his own account that these, t00, were 
“persons who had spurned the Eleusinian rites.” Pausanias’s description is 
the main foundation for the view that all pictures of the ordeal represent 
necessarily the punishment of the uninitiated. However, the identification 
of the first scene by the artist could also be interpreted as indicating that the 
image was subject to different interpretations. Pausanias’s contention that 
Polygnotus painted the same theme twice in one composition is extremely 
unlikely. More probably the second, uncaptioned scene represented, not 
additional uninitiated persons, but the blessed initiates.#2 

The oldest extant representation of the water-carrying rite is found on 
an Attic black-figure amphora in Munich (from the end of the sixth century 
B.C.).#3 The Munich vase painting shows a dual underworld scene: to 


ΤΙ Non posse suaviter vivi secundum Epicurum 1105 a-b ".. . others, who are 
fearful (i.e. of the afterlife), believe that certain initiations or purification rites help... ." 
(Plutarch mentions the ordeal-of-the-sieves in this passage, but only as a torture in 
Hades, not as a katharmos.) 


42 For a theory according to which the two groups of water-carriers described by 
Pausanias actually belonged to one scene, see the reconstruction of Polygnotus's fresco 
by C. Robert in Cook, Zeus III, 397, fig. 261, or in James Frazer, Ad Pausaniam 
10,29,1 (opposite p. 372). 


43 Munich No. 1493. Beazley, ABFVP, p. 316. Cook, Zeus III, 399-400; 
Baumeister, op. cit. (n. 31 supra), Fig. 866. Roscher s.v. "Danaiden,” 950; J. E. 
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the left four winged figures or eidola are climbing up a huge pithos,* into 
which they are emptying water vessels. To the right Sisyphus is rolling his 
stone up a schematized slope. According to descriptions, neither this side 
nor the reverse (Heracles and Cerberus) contains any allusions to mystery 
rites. The wings on the water carriers indicate that these are the souls of 
dead persons (Nilsson, loc. cit. n. 43 supra), and this vase painting pre- 
sents a true scene of punishment in the sense of Plato, Republic 363 c 
(which work it antedates by about a century). The soul is surely punished 
here for some vice or sin in life, in the literary tradition beginning with the 
nekyia in the Odyssey. However, on some of the later monuments depict- 
ing the ordeal, the water carriers show an air of joy or detachment, which 
is not compatible with the assumption of eternal torture, 

The next extant treatment of the myth in time (and its most famous 
one) is an Attic black-figure funeral lekythos, now in the Museum at 
Palermo. It dates from about 500 B.C. This most intriguing vase painting 
will be discussed below in connection with the Oknos myth (which it also 
features), and it will be argued that the water carriers here denote 
“salvation” and not “eternal punishment.” 

The water carriers are a regular feature in the Orphic-Dionysiac under- 
world scenes on South Italian vases*5 dating from about 350-300 B.C. 
(The Oknos myth is not found on these.)?* In this group of 
representations the water carriers are consistently female, and this probably 


Harrison, op. cit. (n. 34 supra), 615-16 and Fig. 164; M. P. Nilsson, Geschichte der 
griechischen Religion, Munich 1967, Vol. 1, 196. 


44 The pithos of the ordeal also leaks (Xenophon, Oec. 7,40; Philetaerus Fr. 18,5, 
Kock), but the holes are rarely indicated on monuments. Cf. J. D. Beazley, Erruscan 
Vase Painting, Oxford 1947, 146-47. 


45Survey and literature in M. P. Nilsson, Geschichte der griechischen Religion, 
Vol. I, 824-26; Cf. Nilsson, Harv. Theol. Rev. 46 (1953) 12, and The Dionysiac 
Mysteries of the Hellenistic and Roman Age, Lund 1957, 120-25; K. Schauenburg, Jd/ 
73, 1958), 48-78; F. Brommer, Vasenliste zur griechischen Heldensage, Marburg 1960, 
s.v. "Danaiden” 1-5. 


46Schauenburg Jd/ 73 (1958) 64. 
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indicates that the association with the Danaid myth has now become 
effective.#7 

The stock sufferers in Hades, Tantalus and Sisyphus, are also present 
in these scenes, but the water carriers distinguish themselves from these by 
their carefree, gay air, and tripping Maenad-like poses. Several scholars 
have noted the impossibility of viewing these figures as eternal sufferers. 
A Campanian volute krater in the Hermitage collection in Leningrad*® has 
an underworld scene with a group of five Danaids, only one of whom is 
engaged in pouring water into the pithos. The other four are “more intent 
on talking or surveying their charms in a mirror than on drawing water 
from the river” (Cook, Zeus, III, 425). 

On the underworld scene on an amphora from Ruvo (also in 
Leningrad) Nilsson (Geschichte der griechischen Religion, 825, n. 3) 
notes that“... zahlreiche Nebenfiguren, besonders die sog. Danaiden, mit 
Krügen aber auch mit Kränzen in den Händen, (scheinen) gar nicht Büsser 
zu sein,” and speaks of a “Hindeutung auf ein glücklicheres Los in der 
Unterwelt.”#” Whether or not this Italiot rendering of the water-carrying 
myth contained an allusion to a specific rite of salvation or purification, its 
symbolic message was clearly one of release from toil. Whether the same 
holds true for the Danaid theme on Greco-Roman funerary monuments is a 


47 Schauenburg Jal 73 (1958) 50. For the complex question as to what new 
symbolisms the ancient ordeal acquired through its association with the Danaid myth, 
see the literature under n. 33 supra, esp. Cook, Zeus II, 354-445. 


485, Reinach, Repertoire des vases peinis grecs εἰ &trusques, Paris 1899, 1,479; 
Cook, Zeus III, 423-25, Fig. 289; K. Schauenberg, Jd/ 73 (1958), 67 and Fig. 12. 


49 A picture of the underworld on a fourth century Campanian vase once offered for 
sale in Naples (repr. Arch. Zeiting 1844, Pl. 13, now Leningrad, Hermitage St. 424, 
Reinach, Repertoire des vases, 1,355) includes a prominent Danaid scene, wbereas the 
only other afterworld ordeal, that of Ixion, is only sketchily indicated on the neck. 

Baumeister (op. cit. no.3l supra), 1930, described these water carriers as"... 
sechs Danaiden mit Umen, aber auch Kränze und Schmucksachen haltend und fröhlich 
bewegt, zum Teil tanzend." Beazley, EVP 146-47, discussing Danaids on six South 
Italian vases from the fourth century B.C., speaks of the "assured bearing” of the water 
carriers. The Danaids, in the literary tradition, however, continued to be a byword for 
eulprits punished (either for a crime or on account of uninitiation): Tibullus 1,3,79; 
Horace, Carm. 2,13,33 and 3,11,15-24; Zenobius Paroemiographus 2,6; Apostolus 
paroemiographus 6,79; Suidas s.v. aplöstia 
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moot question that cannot be entered upon here.50 For the history of the 
motif of the suffering ass the significance of the water-carrying myth lies in 
its clear Orphic-Dionysiac associations and in its dual function, as a symbol 
of punishment and as one of salvation in the fourth century B.C. 


THE MYTH OF OKNOS AND HIS ASS 


The motif of Oknos and his ass also belongs to the Orphic-Dionysiac 
imagery, as it is rarely found on monuments without the water carriersS! (It 
also has Orphic-Dionysiac associations of its own.)S? 

In its most radical form the Oknos myth is known primarily from its 
iconographic tradition; it never emerged as a major literary symbol,5? Its 


50The Danaids in the "Odyssee landscapes” from the Esquiline (Helbig-Speier, 
Führer I no. 465) are obviously eternal sufferers in Hades in the literary tradition (though 
they do not occur in Homer). Their role on Roman funerary monuments is not so clear. 
In spite of the precedent of the Italiot underworld vase paintings, in which the water 
carriers are clearly not "sufferers,“ the Danaids in Roman funerary art are widely accepted 
as always representing the "punishment of the uninitiated” (E. Strong, JHS 44, 93-95; 
G. Bendinelli, ΠῚ monumento sotteraneo di Porta Maggiore in Roma, Rome 1927, 764 
and Table 37 no. 2; J. Carcopino, La Basilique pythagoricienne de la Porte Majeure, 
Paris 1943, 121 -- the Danaids in the vault stuccoes of the basilica under the Porta 
Maggiore in Rome; B. Andreae, loc. cit. n. 33 supra -- list of major Roman Danaid 
monuments, including the important recently discovered Velletri sarcophagus; for the 
Danaids on the vault of a tomb from the Isola Sacra near Ostia see ἢ. 59 infra). 
However, there is no discemible element of suffering in the Danaids as they appear on 
Roman monuments, and further doubt is thrown on the matter by the general decline of 
belief in the “terrors of Hades“ in the Imperial age (F. Cumont, Afterlife in Roman 
Paganism, New Haven 1923, 83; K. Latte, Römische Religionsgeschichte, Munich 
1960, 287 and n. 4). 


Slgurveys of monuments representing the Oknos myth: Roscher s.v.; 
Enciclopedia dell’Arte Antica s.v.; James Frazer, Ad Pausaniam 10,29,1; Baumeister, op. 
οἷ. (n. 31 supra), s.v. "Unterwelt." 


520 the tomb painting from Ostia with Oknos and Orpheus in the underworld, n. 
59 infra. 


53piutarch (De tranquillitate animi 473 c) and Pliny (N.H. 35,137) also knew the 
motif from paintings. Rare literary references occur in Propertius 5,3,19; Menander 
Rhetor, Rhetores Graeci (Spengel 3,333; Diodorus Siculus, 1,97; Photius-Suidas s.v. 
onou pokai ( = Cratinus Fragment 348, Kock, Edmonds). 
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importance for literary history lies in its association with the cognate or 
derivative motif of the “suffering ass,” in which the emphasis of toil is 
shifted from the figure of the man to that of the ass. 

The essential iconography of the Oknos myth can be learned again 
from Pausanias, in his description of the Lesche at Delphi, painted in the 
fifth century B.C. by Polygnotus (10,29,1-2). Among the standard 
underworld denizens in Polygnotus’s Hades (including the aforementioned 
two groups of water-carriers), Pausanias saw Oknos and his ass and noted 
the scene’s main compositional elements as they are known from extant 
monuments, mostly from later periods: a seated male figure splicing the 
unending rope while the ass that devours this stands behind him, 
presumably unseen. Pausanias’s contention that the ass represented 
Oknos’s spendthrift wife (he claims he saw a female) who squandered the 
fruit of his labor in his lifetime, appears to be an instance of simple-minded 
exegesis. The name “Oknos” (“Sloth” or “Indolence”) indicates that 
originally the myth was one of a vice and its punishment.5* However, as 
with the older underworld frustration myths (of Tantalus, Sisyphus, and 
the water-carriers) the original crime faded into the background and the 
image of the futile toil of the unsaved soul remained. 

The earliest extant representation of the Oknos myth occurs on an Attic 
black-figure lekyrhos from about 500 B.C., in the Museum of Palermo.55 
This earliest rendering already shows the Oknos-and-his-ass myth in the 
standard combination with the ordeal of the sieves. 

This curious and ambiguous monument is much drawn into the study 
of Greek religion, as well as of the Cupid-and-Psyche novella. It is here 
discussed in some detail, firstly because in connection with the above inter- 
pretation of the ordeal of the leaking vessels, a new variant reading of the 
vase painting is suggested; and secondly because there are striking echoes 


S4cy. the moralizing juxtaposition of oknos (sloth) and ponos (toil) in Isocrates 
1,7: "The possession of virtue .. . which considers sloth to be deserving of blame but 
toil to be praiseworthy." 


55 Archaeological Museum, no. 996. Panofka, RM 1848, 284 ff. Heydemann, 
RM, 1871, 32-43 (drawing). Furtwängler, Arch. Anz. 1891, 24-25. C. H. E. Haspels, 
Artic black-figured lekythoi, Paris 1936, Photo Plate 19,5. Bibliography p. 66, n. 2. 
5. Reinach, Repertoire des vases, II, 408. 1. Harrison, Prologomena to the study of 
Greek religion, I, 196; Ὁ. Me&autis, L’Ame hellenistique d’apres les vases grecs, Paris 
1932, Figs. 44-45. Cook, Zeus III, 400 and Plate 36, Fig. 264. 
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of its Oknos scene in a series of Dionysiac representations of the Early 
Empire, 


THE PALERMO LEKYTHOS 


The neck of the vase is encircled by an ivy-leaf wreath, which points 
to a Dionysiac context.6 

The drawing itself is sketchy and largely filled with running figures, 
naked males and clothed females, carrying pots towards a large vessel, the 
customary pithos. One figure is emptying her vase into the large container. 
The reference is unmistakably to the ordeal-of-the-sieves. Along the lower 
edge of the scene are depicted a seated male figure and behind him a stum- 
bling ass, pulled by the tail by one of the water carriers. In front of the 
seated figure four parallel lines are drawn. This lower scene clearly repre- 
sents the myth of Oknos and the ass. 

Because of the jaunty air of the water carriers, some older commen- 
taries referred to the upper level of the drawing as a “parody of the Danaid 
myth.” More recent studies, however, view both scenes as representing 
the toils of the uninitiated in the afterlife, in analogy with the composition 
of Polygnotus viewed by Pausanias.’? 

Both of these interpretations, however, accord poorly with the 
function of the lekythos as a funeral offering (the vase was, in fact, found 
in a grave). Moreover, both fail to explain the contrast between the jocular 
treatment of the water carriers and the pathos in the Oknos scene: a 
contrast that is unmistakable in spite of the primitive technique of the artist: 
the figures with the pots are lively and playful; Oknos on the other hand 
sits stooped and depressed, and his stumbling ass is hitting the ground 
with the soft part of his nose, While some older critics viewed the entire 
scene as a “comic Hades” (e.g., Harrison, loc. cit. n. 55 supra), a satirical 
intent is not evident in the figures of Oknos and his ass. 

It is here suggested that the upper scene represents not the uninitiated, 
but, on the contrary, the initiated (the deceased, no doubt, included) who 
have taken their toil in symbolic form during their lifetime and hence are 


56For the ivy leaf on funeral monuments as a symbol of initiation (at least in 
Hellenistic times) see Adrien Bruhl, Liber Pater, Paris 1953, 317-19. 


57-Tne different views in K. Schauenburg, Jd/ 1958, 50. 
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spared torture in the afterlife; whereas the lower scene conventionally 
represents the eternal torture of the “unholy.” If this interpretation is 
correct, the one figure who crosses the two domains, the water carrier who 
pulls the donkey’s tail, dramatizes the carefree blessedness of the initiates, 
who can afford to make sport of the tortures awaiting less provident 
mortals.S8 

The above interpretation of the scene provides an explanation for the 
pathetic antithesis in the vase painting, a suitable funerary purpose, and a 
reading of the water-carrying scene that accords well with the later icono- 
graphic history of the ordeal in South Italian vases as a symbol of release 
from toil rather than the toil itself. 

Whereas the implications of the water-carrying scene are primarily 
religious, it is the lower part of the drawing that has unmistakable if myste- 
rious reverberations in literature. The lower scene derives its consensual 
label of “Oknos and his Ass” from its basic composition: the seated male 
figure and the ass behind him (even though the rope is not shown, as it 
was regularly in post-classical representations and also, evidently, in the 
Polygnotus rendering described by Pausanias). There is in the painting, 
however, an element foreign to the Oknos myth, namely that of the torment 
of the ass, which has fallen on its nose and is pulled by the tail. The scene 
represents in fact a curious blend of two traditional strands, that of the 
Oknos myth and that of the “suffering ass” motif. 

The Oknos motif proper always remained relatively obscure. Though 
Polygnotus included it in his Nekyia at Delphi, it does not occur in the 
South Italian underworld scenes on vases from the late classical and early 
Hellenistic periods (n. 46 supra). The motif emerges again in Roman 
times, primarily as a minor theme in funerary art of undistinguished 
execution (almost all of it of a Dionysiac nature),59 apparently without any 
connotation of salvation or “release from toil.”% 


58 Tpis figure, in other readings of the vase painting, is difficult to explain. Miss 
Harrison, e.g., loc. cit. n. 55 supra) meaninglessly calls him a suffering soul "who 
pauses to refresh his mind by pulling the donkey’s tail.” Most others do not comment 
on this feature of the scene. 


59Cy. especially the ceiling paintings (now lost) from the tomb of P. Aelius 
Maximus in the Isola Sacra at Ostia, featuring Oknos and the Danaids amidst Dionysiac 
mystery scenes. Guido Calza, Notizie degli Scavi, Rome 1928, 147 ff.: U. von 
Wilamowitz-Möllendorff, Studi iraliani di filologia classica, 7 (1929), 89 ff.; Adrien 
Bruhl, Liber Pater, Paris 1953, 326-37. Another tomb painting from Ostia (from the 
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The pictorial Oknos motif, as it appears on the Palermo lekythos, is 
frequently related (across more than six centuries) to the scene in 
Apuleius’s novella of Cupid and Psyche, where Psyche on her way to the 
underworld looks for and meets “a limping ass, carrying wood, with a like 
driver” (Met. 6,18,3; 6,18,20).61 

A. Furtwängler (op. cit. n. 55, supra, 25) was the first commentator 
to point to this connection, and several scholars followed him in viewing 
the scene described by Apuleius as a reflection of the Oknos myth.62 More 
recently R. Merkelbach went one step further and specifically identified 


third century A.D.) shows Oknos and his ass in the underworld in company of Orpheus 
and Euridice. Helbig-Speier, Führer I, 1156; 8. Reinach, Röpertoire de peintures, Paris 
1905, 200 nr. 2; Andreas Rumpf, Malerei und Zeichnung der klassischen Antike, 
Munich 1953, 192 and n. 6, Plate 69,2. 


60]n the oldest Roman treatment preserved, and altar base (?) from the first century 
B.C. (Vatican inv. no. 2681; Helbig-Speier, Führer I, no. 545; Roscher s.v. "Oknos" 
822, fig. la and 1b; James Frazer Ad Pausaniam 10,29,1, no. 2) the two motifs are 
integrated into one circular design with none of the pathetic contrast of the Palermo 
lekythos. The implications of this monument are uncertain. A possible connotation of 
"release" may be carried by a wall painting from the Columbarium of the Villa Pamfili, 
Bachofen, op. cit. (n. 31 supra), Plate 2; S. Reinach, Repertoire de peintures, Paris 
1905, 199; James Frazer, Ad Pausaniam 10,29,1, no. 3. Here both man and ass are 
resting. The painting is, however, at most a loose adaptation of Ihe Oknos motif, as 
trees and buildings in the background indicate an above-ground setting. 


6lMerkelbach, Roman, 44 no.4, also suggests that the old man and the winged ass 
in the Isis procession in Metamorphoses 9,8,4 allude to the Oknos myth. 


62Most scholars who assume a complete parallelism between the Palermo lekythos 
and Apuleius‘ ass-and-driver view the four lines in front of the seated figure as the burden 
of wood fallen from the animal's back (Furtwängler, loc. cit. n. 55 supra; Harrison, loc. 
cit. n. 55 supra; Ὁ. Robert, Die Nekuia des Polygnot, 16. Hallisches 
Winckelmannsprogramm, 62; A. Hoefer, Roscher s.v. "Oknos" 825; G. Me&autis, L’Ame 
hell£nistique d’aprös les vases grecs, Paris 1932, 166). This interpretation, however, 
poorly explains the ass driver's position, with his back towards the ass and in between 
"burden” and animal. Moreover, it conflicts with the theme of the splicing of the rope, 
indicated by the standard compositional scheme. More likely, the four lines are a 
schematized rendering of the waters of the underworld, regularly shown along the lower 
edge of Hades scenes. Cf. Rudolph Helm, Amor und Psyche, 226, note 154 (= Neue 
Jahrbücher für das klassische Altertum 33, 205). For further views on the connection 
with the Cupid-and-Psyche novella see the collection of essays Amore und Psyche, edd. 
Binder-Merkelbach, Darmstadt 1968, 33; 74-75; 226. 
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Apuleius’s ass driver with Oknos, as embodying the “Slothfulness” of 
those who have neglected to arrange for their initiation during their life- 
time.63? Without the essential element of the endless rope, the complete 
identification of Apuleius’s ass and driver with Oknos and his ass may be 
bold; the general tenor of Ihe two myths, however, is the same: the Oknos 
of the pictorial myth suffers eternal retribution for some shortcoming. The 
ass driver in Apuleius’s underworld must also be guilty: Psyche is admon- 
ished (6,18,3) that she may not heed the driver’s plea for help, but must 
pass him by. This implies that the ass driver does not qualify for compas- 
sion because his ordeal is a deserved and appropriate punishment,$* 
whereas Psyche herself undergoes, not castigation, but ordeals of purifica- 
tion, which she must endure in imposed “mystic” silence (Merkelbach, 
Roman 44) in order to qualify for salvation. Yet, in spite of a broad simi- 
larity between the Oknos myth and Apuleius’s brief glimpse of the under- 
world, it does not seem likely that this rather obscure pictorial motif was 
the author’s immediate source of inspiration.65 

More likely Apuleius took his cue from Aristophanes’s Frogs, as there 
are other echoes of this comedy in the Cupid-and-Psyche novella, namely 
the “tower of suicide” as the quickest way to Hades (Met. 6,17,2; Ran. 
130) and the two coins for the round trip across the infernal water (Met. 
6,18,2); Ran. 140).66 

In Apuleius, as in Frogs 159, the emphasis is on the ass as the embod- 
iment of toil and not the driver (“... . claudum asinum lignorum gerulum 
cum agasone simili” (Met. 6,18,3). 

Whatever the precise reference was in the joke of Xanthias in the 
Frogs, the theme of the ass as a chthonic symbol of toil represents a strand 


63Merkelback, Roman, 44. Cf. n. 61 supra. 
64. 6,18,7: πες tu tamen inlicita adflectare pietate. 


65cy. Plutarch, Non posse suaviter vivi secundum Epicurum 27 and n. 50 supra 
for the disbelief in the "terrors of Hades“* in Imperial times. 


66Wnether Aristopbanes himself meant the double fee of two obols as round-trip 
fare is uncertain. Cf. J. van Leeuwen and Ludwig Radermacher (both ad locum) for 
different views. It may be that Aristophanes merely doubled the fee in preparation for 
the subsequent allusions to the diobelia of the theoric dole (141-44) and that Apuleius 
gave a witty new twist to an old joke. 
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of tradition separate from the Oknos myth proper, but the vasc painting of 
the Palermo lekythos proves that as early as 500 B.C. the two motifs were 
confused. But, whereas the Oknos motif itself is not much in evidence in 
the post-classical periods, either in monuments or in literature, the theme of 
the toiling and stumbling ass enjoyed a curious revival in the Imperial era in 
the iconography of the Dionysus cult. 


THE DIONYSIAC MOTIF OF THE TORMENTED ASS 


A number of the more playful representations of the Dionysiac pompe 
or other Dionysiac themes make comic capital out of the ass’s traditional re- 
calcitrance.67 Another frequent comic motif is that of a drunken Silenus 
riding on an ass (though the ass himself is here not necessarily a comic fig- 
ure).68 Because of this humorous appeal of the animal, the Dionysiac 
scenes, in which the ass is stumbling, prodded, whipped, and pulled by 
the cars and tail, have usually been regarded as burlesques or satires and, 
indeed, a comic element is usually present in them. There are, however, 
some such treatments of the stumbling ass motif in which the pathos over- 
rides the humor or in which the context forbids the assumption of pure 
comedy.6? 


676, e.g., one of the aforementioned coins from Mende, Imhoof-Blumer (op. cit. 
n.9 supra) Plate 2,29, a satyr trying to induce his donkey to move. 


ὅδ Matz, Dionysiake telete, Wiesbaden 1964, 1450. 


69 Wherever found, the motif of the tormented ass proved to ἃ remarkable extent to 
be connected with Dionysiac or mystic topics (but no claim of a complete investigation 
is made here). Instances not discussed in the text: 

a. A masked comic actor, on a struggling donkey, whom he is beating with a 
broken stick, on a Campanian drinking cup from the fourth century B.C. A. Ὁ. 
Trendall, "Phlyax vases,” U. of London Classical Studies 1967, 139, Plate 11,a. A 
garland overhead indicates a banquet or sacred celebration. The rim of the vase is 
decorated with the ivy leaf of Dionysus. Trendall, The Red-figured Vases of Lucania, 
Campania and Sicily, no. 189 (p. 254), a Campanian vase painting of two youths 
driving a donkey, one of them raising a stick, could not be examined. 

b. Two Hellenistic terracotta figurines from Asia Minor, F. Winter, Die Typen 
der figürlichen Terrakotten, Berlin-Stuttgart 1903, II, 452, nr. Sa and 5b, each 
representing a peasant or slave forcing an ass onto ints feet. Cf. W. Deonna, op. cit. (n. 
1 supra), 39, n. 2. 

c. A sacro-idyllic landscape from Herculaneum described by W. Helbig 
(Wandgemälde der vom Vesuv verschütteren Städte Campaniens, Leipzig 1868, no. 
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The Pompeiian excavations have yielded two such monuments: 

Firstly, a mosaic showing a Silenus or other Dionysiac figure with 
ihyrsus and ivy garland, on a fallen ass. Two youths are pulling the animal 
by the ears and tail, apparently in an effort to get it onto its feet. 70 

Secondly, a relief on an embossed cup belonging to the silver treasure 
from Boscoreale, depicting Erotes riding an ass and beating him.’! The 
cup is one of a set of two, each with reliefs on either side. 

In characteristic Pompeiian fashion the four scenes have a unifying 
compositional theme, that of the different mounts. Each scene centers on 
an animal from the conventional Dionysiac bestiary: an ass, a panther, an 
elephant, and a lion. The two cups in tum are balanced: each features one 
submissive and one spirited animal (the ass and panther on one, the 
elephant and lion on the other). The elephant, the “submissive” counterpart 
of the ass, looks disheartened on the relief, but he is not goaded.’2 The 
ass, however, is about to receive a blow from an Eros with a stick (or 
perhaps a whip).?3 

How does this theme of the beating and testing of the ass accord with 
the honored role of the animal in other Dionysiac scenes? The above two 
representations, if they were isolated, could be brushed off as parodies of a 
sacred theme”?* in the spirit of Aristophanes. However, to a series of 


1968) as including an ass driver pulling bis animal by the tail. The scene is no longer 
recognizable, but on a (inaccurate) drawing reproduced in RM 26 (1911) p. 89, Fig. 27, 
the pulling of the tail is not shown. Heavily loaded asses are common in sacro-idyllic 
landscapes. Cf., e.g., M. P. Nilsson, Geschichte der griechischen Religion, Munich 
1967, Vol. I, Table 50. 


70Naples, Arch Museum, no inventory number; A. de Franciscis, Guida del Museo 
1964, p. 55. B. Maiuri, Museo Nazionale di Napoli, Novara 1957, 123. From the 
bouse of Terentius Nero, formerly called of Paquius Proculus, VII 2,6. 


71 MonPior V (1988), 52-57; 201-5 and Plates V and VI. Reinach, Repertoire de 
reliefs, Paris 1909, Vol I, 86. Photo Chuzeville, Vanvös, France. 


T2Reinach, loc. cit. (ἃ. 71 supra) describes the elephant also as "tourmente." At 
least on photographs, no torment is evident. 


7350 viewed by Villefosse, MonPiot 1899, 53 n. 1. Villefosse, 204, inexplicably 
described the meek figure of the ass with its ears pulled back as recalcitrant. 


74 Tpus de Franciscis loc. cit. (n. 70 supra); B. Maiuri, loc. cit. (n. 70 supra), 122. 
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Dionysiac monuments from the second century A.D., on which asses ap- 
pear in similar plight, neither the “burlesque” theory nor the view of the 
animals as stubborn or recalcitrant is applicable. 

These monuments are sarcophagus reliefs representing a Dionysiac 
pompe, in which the god himself (with or without Ariadne) rides one char- 
iot, while before him, heading the procession, another chariot proceeds, 
drawn by two asses. Both animals are stumbling and being prodded and 
kicked by various members of Dionysus’s retinue.”5 

There are presently fifteen instances of this general motif known.’ 
They are dated by specialists in the second half of the second century 
Α.Π.77 Though representing variations (some of them dictated by consid- 
erations of space), the reliefs appear to hark back to a single prototype, per- 
haps as Benndorf first suggested, a sculptural frieze on a Dionysiac sanctu- 
ary.?8 

The section of the procession that features the ass-drawn chariot is 
found in two major variants; in one the chariot is occupied by two ladies; in 
the other, less frequent version, a Silenus is the rider. 

A sarcophagus relief in the Museo dei Conservatori in Rome, which 
is considered by Pietrogrande”? to be the closest to the prototype of the 


75On sarcophagi of this type, O. Benndorf, Archaeologische Zeitung 1848, 158- 
68; A. L. Pietrogrande, Bull. Comm. 60 (1932) 177-215; Turcan, Sarcophages 187-93 
("Cortöges accidentes"), For an instance of the motif of the stumbling ass on a third- 
century scarcophagus, not immediately related to the foregoing, see F. Matz, "Ein 
römisches Meisterwerk," Jd/, 19tes Ergänzungsheft, Berlin 1948, Plate 28, ὃ; 5. 
Reinach, R£pertoire de reliefs 3, 320. 


76 Benndorf knew only three instances. Pietrogrande describes nine sarcophagus 
reliefs discovered since 1932. 


TTpjetrogrande, op. cit. (n. 75 supra) assigns the series "to Ihe time of Commodus 
at the latest,“ Turcan, Sarcophages 187 to 160-190 A.D. B. Andreae dates two 
sarcophagi of this family in Rome to the one hundred seventies and 180 A.D. 
respectively (Helbig-Speier, Führer I, p. 167, Vol. II, p. 295). Only C. C. var Essen, 
Arch. Class. 7 (1955) dates a sarcophagus of the group (referred to in note 81 infra) in 
the time of Sevenus. 


780p. cit. (n. 75 supra), 164. 


790p. cit, (n. 75 supra), 189. 
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entire series, must here serve as an instance.®° (A closely related 
sarcophagus that is also well documented stands in the Belvedere of the 
Vatican Museum.®!) 

The ass-drawn chariot (the liknon-shaped two-wheeled vehicle of the 
Dionysiac cult) heads the procession. The ass in the foreground has sunk 
through its forepaws and hits the ground with his nose. The other ass has 
also fallen and a young man (without identifying symbols) is trying to pull 
it onto its feet. The young man is followed by an attendant carrying a calf 
(moschophoros). The chariot is driven by a Pan, who strikes one of the 
asses with a thyrsus. In the chariot are two serene-looking ladies, one 
holding a satyr mask. Hovering over them is a Silenus holding the win- 
nowing van of initiation (liknon); behind the chariot a second Pan figure 
steps over the cista mystica or sacred snake chest of the mystery rites.3? 
The remainder of the scene is filled with conventional figures, a Maenad, 
and a flute player stepping on the κρουπέζιον or rhythm keeper; Dionysus 
himself is riding a second chariot drawn by centaurs and accompanied by a 
lion and a panther. 

All mystery clues are placed around the two figures on the chariot. A 
variant version of the scene in Naples®? contains another, perhaps even 
more incontrovertible clue to the mystery ritcs, namely the overhead drape 
or parapetasma, a well established iconographic reference to the secrecy of 
the mystery rites.8* 


80 Museo dei Konservatori Inv. nr. 1378; B. Andreae in Helbig-Speier, Führer, U, 
no. 1471, 294-96; Turcan, Sarcophages, 191-92 and Plate 25 a; Andrien Bruhl, Liber 
Pater, Paris 1953, Plate 25. 


81 Vatican Museum nr. 1055; Helbig-Speier, Führer, I, nr. 221; photo Deutsches 
Archaeologisches Institut no. 37.770. 


82For the specific references to initiation rites carried by the satyr mask and the 
liknon, see M. P. Nilsson, Harv. Theol. Rev. 46 (1953), 189; F. Matz, Dionysiake 
Telete, Wiesbaden 1963, 1400-5; 1416. For a cista mystica identified as "mysteria” by 
the caption, Matz, op. εἶτ. p. 1393, no. 15, Plate 25. 


83Pjetrogrande, op. cit. (n. 75 supra), 200 ff.; Turcan, Sarcophages 189-90 and 
Plate 18 c. 


84Porphyry, De antro nympharum, 26; Merkelbach, Roman 61; Turcan, 
Sarcophages, 394-402. The parapetasma also occurred on a relief once in the Louvre 
(now lost) on which the motif of the pompe with the asses was transferred to the domain 
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The two asses and the chariot they pull sound a mundane pictorial 
echo of the proud, frisky horses pulling the chariot on the stormy rape-of- 
Proserpina sarcophagi from the same era.®° But who are the two ladies 
who are the counterparts of Pluto and Proserpina? Where is this 
procession headed and what is the meaning of the pitifully frail and 
tormented asses in this joyful train? Is it possible that in this symbol-laden 
context the asses alone represent a mere joke, a “scherzo anecdotique” (R. 
Turcan, Sarcophages 188)736 

It has been observed that in the Dionysiac funerary symbolism of the 
second century A.D. the afterworld of the blessed is a scene of endless 
Bacchic revelry, a realm that provides very earthly satisfactions without 
life’s toils.8®” Hence the many orgiastic scenes on sarcophagi. F. Matz 
calls a certain kind of Dionysiac processions on sarcophagi (including one 
of the type with an ass-drawn chariot here under discussion) 
δειπνοφορικὴ πομπή or “procession leading to a banquet.”3® But a feast 
needs an occasion, and the occasion alluded to in the subject family of 
reliefs is clearly that of initiation, which was the mortal’s guarantee of 
access to the happy afterlife. That the two initiants in the chariot did not 
bear a concrete relationship to the deceased, but were mere symbols of the 
process of initiation, is indicated by the ready transfer of the theme to the 
figure of Silenus (R. Turcan, Sarcophages 190, calls the ladies 
“Bacchantes initides”).3 

On the Conservatori sarcophagus, one of the Maenads and Dionysus 
himself are set apart by the encircling billowing drape (aura velificans, 


of the Erotes. Benndorf, op. cit. (n. 74 supra), plate 186,1; Pietrogrande, op. cis. (n. 74 
supra), p. 184, fig. 3. 


85C. Robert, Die antiken Sarkophagreliefs, Vol. ΠῚ, pt. 3, Berlin 1905, 450-89 
and Plates 109-130. 


δός Benndorf, op. cit. (n. 75 supra), 159 and ἢ. 7, who views the motif of the 
fallen asses on sarcophagi as solely humorous in intent. 


87M. P. Nilsson, Harv. Theol. Rev. 46 (1953) 184-85, 
88-Eine Bacchische Gruppe," Mainzer Abhandlungen 1952, 399-400. 


89, Andreae, in Helbig-Speier, Führer I, no. 221, p. 167, suggests Semele and a 
companion. 
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Pliny N.H. 36,29), which signifies their immortal state,?® the initiants (as 
distinct from initiates, who have completed their rites) will presumably 
soon have theirs as well. 

The role of the asses, however, remains mysterious. If we have here 
a symbolic equation of the procession to the mystery sanctuary, with the 
passage through life, at the end of which awaits the banquet of the 
Dionysiac thiasos, alias the eternal feast of the afterlife, then the asses must 
symbolize the toils of life, which the blessed shed in death.?! This accords 
well with the early history of the ass as a chthonic symbol of toil in Orphic- 
Dionysiac imagery. 

The pose of the foremost ass in all of the reliefs in the above series is 
an almost exact copy of that of the ass in the Palermo lekythos. The con- 
trast in that vase painting between the sorrowful lower scene and the gay 
water carriers also has a counterpart in the sarcophagi, in the juxtaposition 
of the tormented animals and the serene occupants of the chariot. 

A unique aspect of the ass figure in the sarcophagus reliefs is the fact 
that it is used as a draught animal. Though asses in Dionysiac processions 
fairly often pull chariots or wagons (never those of the god himself),?? 
they are not elsewhere tormented in that role. Nor does the combination of 
the draught animal and the “torment motif” have a counterpart in literature, 
where the “suffering ass” is usually either a mount or a pack animal, There 
is, however, in the sarcophagus reliefs an echo from the iconography of 


Mc umont, Recherches, 166-67; 305. 


I1For the equation in the Orphic-Dionysiac tradition of life with toil and of death- 
initiation with release from toil, see, e.g., ihe gold-leaf amulet from Thurii (2nd century 
B.C.); CIG 14, 642, Chaire pathön 10 pathöma, tod’ oupö prosthe epepontheis. Theos 
egenou ex anthröpou. (Rejoice having suffered the suffering, this you had not suffered 
before. You have become god out of man.) Also Olympiodorus, /n Platonis 
Phaedonem, p. 122 (ed. Norvin): hode zön Dionusiakds &d@ pepautai pondn kai lelutai 
tön desmön ... . (He who lives the Dionysiac way of life is already relieved from his 
toils and freed from his shackles. .. .) 


92]. Stephani, Compte-rendu de la Commission Imp£riale Archeologique pour 
l’annde 1863, St. Petersburg 1864, 223 ff. 
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the Eros-and-Psyche myth: the pulling of the chariot of Dionysus is one of 
Psyche’s torments on Hellenistic gems.?? 

The motif of the toiling and tormented animals on the sarcophagus re- 
liefs and on the two Pompeiian monuments presents a striking parallel to 
the adventures of the asses in Apuleius and in Pseudo-Lucian. The 
Pompeiian mosaic could virtually serve as an illustration for the following 
scene: “At first they tried to induce the wretched creature to get up by 
beating him with a stick, but when he did not react to their blows, some of 
them began to pull him by the ears and some by the tail in an effort to get 
him onto his feet” (Lucius or the Ass 19). 

The sarcophagus reliefs, however, provide ihe most intriguing coun- 
terpart to the literary ass motif, in that they are, at least broadly, contempo- 
rary with Apuleius’s productive lifetime. Though neither the procession 
scenes nor the Metamorphoses can be dated precisely, both fall in the latter 
part of the second century A.D.?# It cannot be entirely accidental that the 
pious and mystery-oriented Apuleius?5 adapted the old ass story of Lucius 
of Patrai into his own whimsical tale of suffering, conversion and initiation 
at about the same time that the old chthonic symbol of the suffering ass was 
revived in Dionysiac funerary art. 


THE ROLE OF THE ASS IN HELLENISTIC MYSTERY RITES 


While it is not here suggested that the association of the ass with the 
cult of Dionysus provides the single clue to the figure of Apuleius’s ass- 
man (as obviously many different strands of tradition went into the creation 
of the literary character), it would appear that the author derived one major 


93. Collignon, Essai sur les monuments grecs et romains relatifs au mythe de 
Psyche, Paris 1877, 310 ff. A. Furtwängler, Die antiken Gemmen, Berlin 1900, II, 
330. 


94 Whichever editor was responsible for assigning the epitome "Lucius or the Ass” 
to the Lucianic corpus must also have ascribed it to the second century A.D. For the 
view that Lucian himself wrote the original story adapted by Apuleius, the epitome 
being the work of an editor, see B. E. Perry, The Metamorphoses Ascribed to Lucius of 
Patrae, Diss. New York, 1920, 73. Other views in the literature under ἢ, 2 supra, 


95Cy. Florida, 18,10 and Apology 55 for Apuleius's piety and initiation in several 
mysteries. 
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theme of the narrative, namely that of the suffering that must be patiently 
endured before salvation is eamed, from mystery symbolism. 

But what was the exact connection of the animal with the Dionysiac 
mystery cult? The specific implications of the figure of the suffering ass in 
the Dionysiac iconography are harder to assess than its general symbolism. 
Did the figure of the animal in its distress serve as a broad allegory, a 
coded allusion to the hardships of initiation intended for initiates only, or 
was there a connection with a specific mystery ritual? 

The Palermo lekythos and Xanthias’s obscure remark in the Frogs 
prove that the ass was a symbol of toil in mystic imagery as early as the 
Hellenic age, but Ihey do not necessarily point to any specific mystery rite 
or formula: the ass may have served a mere proverbial role in this period. 

Does the re-occurrence of the symbol in the Roman age on the pompe 
reliefs, in close association with specific mystery references such as the 
liknon, the cista mystica and the parapetasma, indicate that by then the 
animal fulfilled a specific function? Or did the ass, like the Maenads, 
satyrs and Panes, merely serve as a pictorial symbol, part of the 
iconographic code language of the cult? 

As a result of our scanty knowledge of the actual proceedings at the 
mystery initiations, we may never know, There are two indications, how- 
ever, that in Hellenistic times, at least in some provincial variants of the 
cult, the symbol of toil was translated into an actual initiation rite. 

An Orphic-Dionysiac papyrus” from Gurob in Egypt from the second 
century B.C., preserved in scanty fragments, presents a litany of a syn- 
cretistic cult combining Eleusinian, Dionysiac, and Orphic elements, in the 
form of an exchange between a priest or leader, and what appear to be a 
group of initiants or low-ranking members of a thiasos.?” In line 25 of the 
text occur the words onos boukolos. According to the most plausible inter- 


96Kem, Orphicorum Fragmenta no. 31; J. Gilbart Smyly, Greek Papyri from 
Gurob, Dublin 1921, no. 1, tables I, I. A. Koerte, Archiv für Papyrusforschung 1924, 
7,250. Cf. M. P. Nilsson, Geschichte der griechischen Religion, II, 232 and n. 2; and 
The Dionysiac Mysteries of ıhe Hellenistic and Roman Age, Lund 1957, 12. 


97 Pure Orphic rites are excluded by the reference to animal sacrifice, pure 
Eleusinian by the predominance of Dionysiac terms, especially the technical term 
boukolos (literally "cowherd”). Ο. Kern RE s.v. *Mysterien," 1252. 
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pretation,?® the word boukolos was followed by the conjunction “te,” and 
the phrase then reads “ass as well as leader.” The “ass” and the “leader” 
according to this theory are the two participants in the dialogue. However, 
no matter how the phrase is read, the word “onos” must refer to a human 
participant in the rite,? and the latter is probably an initiation, as the word 
τελετή occurs in the third line. 

A Hellenistic inscription from Macedon, to which O, Schuetz points, 
represents a dedication of a memorial to a certain Aelius Orestes by his 
συνήθεια ὄνων, his club, association or guild of asses.1® No religious 
tie is indicated, but a certain organized group of provincial Greeks did refer 
to themselves as “asses.”!0! The widespread prevalence of Dionysiac thia- 
soi in Northern Greece is well known,!02 and the analogy of the 
inscription with the Gurob papyrus makes it extremely likely that the 
Macedonian inscription, too, refers to low-ranking members in a Dionysiac 
circle. 

The general outline that emerges of a possible Dionysiac rite is this: at 
least in some local variants of the Dionysiac cult, initiants had to undergo 
the symbolic toil associated with the ass before being admitted to full 
standing as a member of the circle of initiates. Such a rite would belong to 
the didactic side of the mystery religions, the indoctrination of initiants, and 


98 Oscar Schuetz, "Zwei orpbische Liturgien,” Rh. Mus. 87 (1938) 240-67. 


99gee Kern, RE s.v. "Mysterien," 1253, M. P. Nilsson, loc. eit. (n. 96 supra), 
Schuetz, op. cit. (n. 98 supra), 253-54 for "horses" as a designation of rank in the 
Dionysiac associations. For the well established identity of the boukoloi as 
functionaries of the Dionysiac cults, cf. Kern, RE s.v. boukoloi 1014-17, Nilsson, op. 
cit. 48; 55; 58. 


100A. M. Woodward, Annual of ıhe British School at Arhens, no. 18 (1911-12), 
Ρ. 155, no. 22 (inscription from Beroea, Macedonia). Ὁ. Kern, RE s.v. "Mysterien,” 
1252. 


1014 suggestion proffered by the editor to read the expression as "guild of ass 
drivers" lacks foundation. 


102054 the convenient map of mystery sites in Imperial times in N. Turchi, Le 
religioni misteriosofiche del mondo antico, Rome 1923, Appendix. 
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the ordeals of discipline, toil, and humiliation!® ( not unike our fraternity 
hazing), which preceded the more sacred rites, and about which we are 
least well informed, though our sources testify to them in a general 
way.!% Perhaps the "asses” in the rites merely had to carry heavy loads. 
The frequent references in our sources to the toils and suffering involved in 
initiation would fit this function particularly well. Prodding and teasing 
would clearly be a part of the ordeal. Most likely the initiant had to 
embody the ass in a more visible sense, perhaps assume an ass’s mask or 
ears,!05 as such playful mummery is attested for the mystery rites.1% 

The comic aspect that is present in many of the literary and pictorial 
treatments of the "tormented-ass motif" does not necesarily belie the latter's 
mystic origin. In actuality, a mixture of jest and earnestness is 
characteristic of many artistic adaptations of mystery elements, perhaps as a 
result of the custom of teasing aspirant cult members before initiation.107 


10304 especially the mystery formula recorded by Firmicus Maternus, De err. 
prof. rel. 22; Tharreite mustai tou theou sesösmenou, estai gar hömin ek ponön söteria. 
(Take heart, initiants, as the god has been saved, for release from our toils awaits us.) 
The major literary sources for the initiation rites are collected in N. Turchi, Fontes 
historiae mysieriorum aevi Hellenistici, Rome 1930. 


104 Among the more recent literature on the initiation rites of Dionysus see esp. 
M. P. Nilsson, Harv. Theol. Rev. 46 (1953) 176-89; Eranos 53 (1955) 28-40; The 
Dionysiac Mysteries in the Hellenistic and Roman Age, Lund 1957; A. 1. Festugiere, 
MelRom 66 (1944) 79-99; F. Matz, Dionysiake Telete, Wiesbaden 1964. Survey of re- 
cent studies in R. Turcan, Laromus 24 (1965) 101-19, 


1054. B. Cook in his article "An Animal Workshop in the Mycenaean Age" JHS 
14 (1894) 19, reproduces a curious Mycenaean fresco fragment from about 1500 B.C., 
showing several men with ass's masks jointly pulling on a rope, in a manner 
reminiscent of persons pulling the phallus in Dionysiac processions (Cf. M. P. Nilsson, 
Geschichte der griechischen Religion, I, 591 and Plate 35, nos. 2 and 3). The fresco is 
t00 isolated to be taken into consideration here. 


106F,. Brommer, RE Supplement VII s.v. "Pan" (1965) concludes from ἃ fifth- 
century Attic vase painting that in Dionysiac rites persons dressed up as goats. C/. for 
the use of animal masks in Ophic-Dionysiac rites R. Eisler, Orphisch-Dionysische 
Mysteriengedanken, Leipzig 1923, 260-64, 281-98. 


10T Hesychius, s.v. gephurizö and gephuristai; Aristophanes, Ranae 375-76; 416 
ff. (Deubner, Attische Feste, Berlin 1932, 73, however, denies the connection between 
the banter in the Frogs and the teasing of initiants.) ΟἹ also the verb boukoled (derived 
from the Dionysiac boukolos) in the sense of "to trick or cheat" (LSJ, s.v. 2). 


THE SAMIA OF MENANDER: AN INTERPRETATION 
OF ITS PLOT AND THEME* 


πατὴρ ὁ θρέψας κοὐχ ὁ γεννήσας πατήρ 
Menander M, 647 (Jaekel) 


The plot of Menander’s Samia, of which now only a few points re- 
main obscure, is made up of some of the most familiar stock devices of 
New Comedy: the young man who seduces the “respectable girl” on the 
occasion of a night festival, the baby which is the result of the escapade 
and whose birth out of wedlock has to be concealed, the intrigues which 
bring about the marriage of the couple. Nevertheless, as has been 
observed, the plot is unconventional in one aspect, namely in that in this 
play, alone among romantic comedies in Greek and Latin, there are no 
genuine obstacles to the marriage of hero or heroine:' the wedding is 
agreed upon, even desired, by all concemed from the start. As J.-M. 
Jacques put it (La Samienne XXVID: “... iln’y pas dans La Samienne 
d’intrigue positive... .” 

The marriage which represents the climax of the play, is never placed 
in doubt; it is only (very slightly) delayed by a series of misunderstandings 
not directly connected with it. The difficulties arise out of the mutual sen- 
sitivities and suspicions of the father of the groom, Demeas, and the ro- 
mantic hero, Moschion, who is his son by adoption. As a result, the play 
has been viewed (both before and after the publication of the Bodmer 
fragments) as in essence a study of a human relationship, that between fa- 
ther and son, a topic which apparently held a special interest for 
Menander.? 


* Citations of the Samia, unless otherwise noted, are from the text by Colin 
Austin, Berlin 1969. 


Ir E. G. Tumer in Hardt, Μέπαπάγε 171; Jacques, La Samienne XIX. 


2 Fritz Wehrli, Motivstudien zur griechischen Komödie, Leipzig 1936, 63-65 (with 
emphasis on tbe rivalry of Demeas and Moschion and the echoes of the Hippolytus mo- 
tif); idem, in Hardt, Menandre 42 and 173; A. Barigazzi, La formazione spirituale di 
Menandro, Torino 1965, 174; Jacques, La Samienne XLVI: "... . la relation pere-fils 
constitue le th&me central”; idem, Bulletin Bud 1968, 237; F. Stoessl, "Die neuen 
Menanderpublikationen,” RhM 112 (1969) 196; Max Treu, “Humane Handlungsmotive 
in der Samia,” RhM 112 (1969) 232. On Menander’s treatments of the father-son rela- 
tionship elsewhere, E. Fantham, Latomus 30 (1971) 970-98. 
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This view presents certain difficulties; Why, if the father-son relation- 
ship is at the core of the plot, is the play named after Demeas’ Samian con- 
cubine?’ And why does the Samia mosaic in Mytilene, which may be pre- 
sumed to feature a characteristic episode of the play, show the scene from 
Act III in which Chrysis, just evicted and clutching the infant, is being 
abused by Demeas, while only the sarcastic caterer is looking on and 
Moschion is inside”* 

The following analysis of the play, while not taking issue with Wehrli, 
Jacques, Stoessl and others concerning the all-importance of the father-son 
theme, will stress one aspect of that relationship to which little attention has 
been paid so far, namely the adoptiveness of Moschion. Moreover, it will 
be argued that the motif of adoptive versus natural parenthood is echoed in 
a subplot, that of the hetaera Chrysis and the unnamed suppositious infant, 

The sentiment of the Menandrean sententia quoted above, “Father is he 
who raised the child, not he who sired it,” will here be represented as the 
Leitmotiv of the Samia. Whether or not the adage was really coined by our 
author, it is a pronouncement befitting Menander’s kindly moralizing tem- 
perament. The technique of dramatizing one identical motif in two inter- 
twined subplots presents no novelty: Menander also applied it in the 
Dyscolus and in the second Adelphoi.” 


3 That the role of the Samian woman is small in number of lines was already evi- 
dent from the Cairo fragments and as a result there was doubt that the fragments and the 
title really went together (see A. Koerte, Menandrea 1912, XXX). The Mytilene mosaic 
(infra n. 4) and the Bodmer papyrus have removed this doubt, but the problem remains. 
The present analysis will attempt to show that Chrysis, although she has few lines to 
speak, nevertheless plays a pivotal role in the play. For an opposite view of Chrysis see 
Barigazzi, op. cit. (n. 2 supra) 172 (without consideration of the Bodmer fragments): “. . 
. ἢ fatto che (Criside) .... non pronunzi un discorso che la caratterizzi bene fa pensare 
che non fosse una figura di rilievo con tratti peculiari.” 


4 5. Charitonidis, L. Kabil and R. Ginouv&s, Les Mosaiques de la Maison du 
Menandre ἃ Mytilene (Antike Kunst, Beiheft VI) Bern 1970, 38-41, Plates 4,1 and 19,1. 
There are photographs of the Samia mosaic in the edirio princeps by R. Kasser and C. 
Austin and in Christina Dedoussi’s edition of the play (Athens 1965), the last to appear 
before the publication of the Bodmer fragments. 


5 In the second Adelphoi, as known from Terence’s adaptation, this technique is 
quite apparent. The theme is child-rearing and the play presents two instances of it, ac- 
cording to diametrically opposed educational philosophies, without revealing any im- 
plicit preference for either the severe or the indulgent parental approach. (For the ques- 
tion whether Menander's original had a similar finale see Fantham, Laromus 30 (1971) 
991-94.) In the Dyscolus, as I have argued (TAPA 100 [1969] 209-220), the two prin- 
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During the exposition prologue, spoken by the young hero, 
Moschion, we learn of the father’s extraordinary generosity towards his 
son. Moschion almost certainly reveals his adoptive status in one of the 
prologue’s lost lines, as it is a necessary concomitant to his abundant grati- 
tude. 

In lines 7-8 it appears that Moschion refers to his adoption as an oc- 
currence which he remembers: 


οἷς μὲϊν ἐτρύφησα τῷ τότ᾽ εὐθέως χρόνῳ 
ὧν παι]δίον, μεμνημένος σαφῶς ἐῶ. 


“Although I remember them well, I will pass over those luxuries which at 
that time, as a boy, I immediately began t0 enjoy.” 
(reading ἐτρύφησα as an ingressive aorist.)® 


That Moschion had not been a foundling is also clear from the cir- 
cumstance that his old nurse at the time of his adoption had somehow 


cipal characters, the grouch Cnemo and the romantic hero Sostratus, each undergo a pro- 
cess of moral purification through an ordeal of bardship. Here there can be little doubt 
about the “thesis” behind the action: it is that “hardship builds character.” From the 
Samia one cannot extract moral dogma, only the observation that sometimes an adoptive 
parent is more devoted ihan a natural one. 


6 The prologue here serves to establish the character of Moschion as well as for 
exposition. It appears that Menander used prologue divinities, who impart the necessary 
background information, as it were, from outside the dramatic action, especially there 
where he harbored a moral partipris, as, e.g., in the Dyscolus (“Hardship builds charac- 
ter,” supra ἢ. 5) or in the Menandrean model of Aulularia (“avarice is a vice”). On this 
use of prologue divinities to set a moral tone, see Walter Ludwig in Hardt, Menandre 45- 
96. For a different view of Moschion’s prologue see Jacques, La Samienne LX-LXII, 
who considers exposition through the mouth of a dramatic character to represent a less 
developed stage in the author's technique. 


? The completion of line 7 is by Colin Austin in Zeitschrift für Papyrologie und 
Epigraphik 4 (1969) 161. 


8 cr. Jacques, La Samienne 2, n. 1, for this reading of the passage. 
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(perhaps by purchase) passed into the possession οὗ Demeas (who later 
freed her, 236-38).? 

The detail of Moschion’s late adoption is important for our present in- 
quiry as it virtually eliminates the possibility of any mystery conceming the 
young man’s origin, but even more so because it reveals that Moschion had 
always looked upon Demeas as an adoptive father." 

Moschion had repaid Demeas for his generosity by being κόσμιος 
(18), a term with vague philosophical overtones, but which, in the context, 
appears to mean no more than “a good boy,”'' a son comme il faut. 

The audience is then informed of a curious circumstance: the father, 
Demeas, had fallen in love with a hetaera, a weakness which Moschion 
patronizingly condones as “a thing which is perhaps human” (πρᾶγμ᾽ 
ἴσως ἀνθρώπινον 22). Demeas had too much “embarrassment” 
(ἠισχύνετ᾽ 23) to confess his infatuation to his son.'? The latter found out 
for himself, but far from being shocked, had induced his father to take the 
hetaera, Chrysis, into their home to avoid the importunities of rival 
lovers.'” 


9. τρῦ δὲ Μοσχίωνος ἦν 
τίτθη τις αὕτη, υτέρα, γεγονυῖ᾽ ἐμὴ 
θεράπαιν᾽, ἐλευθέρα δὲ νῦν. 


10 It creates ἃ resemblance between Moschion and Aeschines of the Adelphoi, who 
was also adopted as a boy by a rich and indulgent bachelor. In character, however, the 
two young heroes have little in common. 


1 Demeas agrees that Moschion is κόσμιος (273, 344). The essence of 
κοσμιότης, as here loosely used, appears to be “doing the right thing under the given 
circumstances.” Except for the fake departure in Act V, a desire to “do what's right” is 
Moschion's main motivation. See, e.g., his statement of good will in lines 76-77: 


πάντα ποιήσω᾽ τί δεῖ 
εἰν; 


“Ὁ! carry everything through. What need is there of words?” 

(On ti dei λέγειν cf. Jacques, La Samienne 29, no. 2.) On the history of the term 
κόσμιος see H. J. Mette, "Moschion ὁ κόσμιος," Hermes 97 (1969) 432-39 who ren- 
ders the term, as used by Menander, as "ein Mensch von liebenswürdigem Umgang“ 
(439). Jacques, La Samienne XXX, defines κόσμιος as the opposite of ἀκόλαστος. 


12 On the motif of αἰσχύνη see Jacques, La Samienne XXXVI ἡ. 4; LXD and ἡ. 
27 κα]. 
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When Moschion tells the audience of his own love life, it is his tum to 
experience αἰσχύνη (47, 48) and we must imagine him enacting it on 
stage: he reports in delicate and eliptical wording that he has raped 
Plangon, the daughter of his neighbor Niceratos, and that she has borne 
him a son. He has acknowledged his paternity and promised to marry the 
girl after the return of his father, who, with Niceratos, is away on a long 
journey, 

As the impending return of the two older men is awaited, Moschion, 
however, reveals he is embarrassed (again the αἰσχύνη 67) to broach the 
subject of marriage to his father, presumably because the girl is poor.'* 
When the two fathers arrive, Moschion’s concern proves spurious, the 
wedding is already planned. Moschion, however, still does not dare to 
confess the birth of the baby and a plot is revealed (which had apparently 
already been explained in the lost lines of the prologue, 56 ff.) whereby the 
hetaera will pass the child off as her own. Chrysis banks on Demeas’s af- 
fection to get the child accepted (81-83), vainly as it turns out, for Demeas 
flies into a rage when he is told that Chrysis has borne him a child (129 ff.) 
or rather, because she has kept the child in order to raise it rather than ex- 
posing it." 

There follows a highly ironic dispute between father and son in which 
Moschion, the adopted son, pleads the cause of the bastard but natural son. 


13 Such is the implication of the fragmentary line 28. Cf. Mette, op. cit. (n. 11 
supra) 436; Stoessl, op. cit. (n. 2 supra) 196. 


14 [the Adelphoi Aeschines besitates for ten months to ask his uncle-adoptive fa- 
ther for permission to marry the girl be has seduced. Here, too, the girl is poor. 


15 That this is, at least at first, the issue between Demeas and Chrysis is clear 
from line 374 where the hetaera (not knowing she is accused of infidelity) asks Demeas 
the reason for her expulsion: ὅτι τοῦτο nikon (Cf. lines 355 and 411.) The 
technical meaning of ἀναιρέομαι is “to take up in order to keep and raise” (cf. Austin ad 
355, where documentation). It may be applied both to natural and to adopted children, 
but that Chrysis had passed the baby off as her own and not as foundling is evident from 
line 79: 


ἐν αὐτήν TE φάσκειν τετοκέναι 
and from line 651: 
τῶν ἔνδον ὡμολόγησε τοῦτό τις τεκεῖν. 
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The argument of “character over birth” is a topos taken from tragedy but it 
here gains piquancy from the audience’s knowledge that the baby is really 
Moschion’s own. Irony is, indeed, a keynote of this play." 

Demeas is temporarily appeased and he and his son agree on the mar- 
riage. In the confusion of the wedding preparations Demeas overhears a 
remark which reveals to him the true paternity of the baby (206 ff.). He 
has seen Chrysis nurse the infant and therefore does not doubt her mater- 
nity, so now he presumes that the baby is that of Chrysis and Moschion. 
Demeas’s reaction to this “discovery” is revealing of his relationship with 
his son. It is contrasted against that of Niceratos later in the play (495 ff.) 
when the latter makes the same erroneous assumption. Unlike Niceratos, 
who blames both parties to the supposed adultery, Demeas concludes that 
Chrysis has seduced Moschion and is solely responsible. For Moschion 
Demeas is full of apology and he even decides to cover up for his son by 
concealing his discovery. Instead he vents his anger on the other members 
of his household: he has the slave Parmeno whipped as an accomplice to 
the deceit'* and he turns his mistress out in to the street, with the baby, 
covering her with abuse (369-98). Spitefully he paints for her the bleak 
life and early death which await her after her retum to her previous occupa- 
tion. What has happened to his infatuation with the hetaera? Demeas de- 
clares that he “must forget his longing and cease loving” (350) and “take 
himself in hand” (365), but he more than succeeds in doing so.'” The ex- 


16 Cf. Jacques, La Samienne 11, no. 1. Similarly τὰς familiar apologue 
“thousands have done it before” (namely, make love, 486-87) gains a spicy effect from 
the circumstance ihat Demeas believes Moschion refers specifically to the seduction of 
stepmothers. 


si On the different types of irony applied in the Samia see F. Stoessl, RhM 112 
(1969) 198-209. 


18 os n. 52 infra. 


19 Jacques, La Samienne XXXV and 25, ἢ. 2 stresses the undertones of affection in 
Demeas’ words and especially the frequent mention of Chrysis’ name. He believes a 
speedy reconciliation of the lovers is in any case foreshadowed, but in fact, Demeas does 
not readmit Chrysis until ber innocence is established by Moschion. What is more, he 
does so with a most remarkable absence of apology: he merely tells her to “run inside” 
(εἴσω τρέχε, 569), in sharp contrast to his lengthy admission of guilt towards 
Moschion in Acı V (694 ff.). The understated eloquence of Demeas’s recantation to 
Chrysis is surely applied for effect. Cf. Davus’ vestigial eulogy of bis master in the 
Aspis: 
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pulsion scene illustrates amply that Demeas is more concerned about his 
son than about his mistress, just as in Moschion considerations of either 
tact or pique towards his father override his love for Plangon. 

Chrysis laments her fate (398) but makes no attempt to clear up 
Demeas’ misapprehension. Moschion hears of the eviction and berates his 
father for his cruelty to Chrysis (452 ff.). Demeas hints that he “knows 
all” by which he means the fact that Moschion is the father of the baby. 
Moschion, however, concludes that he knows the whole truth. In the fol- 
lowing farcical skit a succession of misunderstandings develop between 
Demeas, Moschion and Niceratos. In the end the truth comes out. A 
comic reversal takes place in Demeas who, once assured that he has not 
been cuckolded himself, suddenly becomes benignly tolerant of adultery in 
other households. 

Niceratos swallows his indignation over the seduction of his daughter 
and all obstacles to the wedding are now removed, Is the happy resolution 
thereby achieved? Not quite, there is still a whole act to come. Moschion, 
now that the wedding is arranged, develops a belated pique at his father be- 
cause the latter had suspected him of the seduction of Chrysis (616 ff.). 
As Moschion could hardly take offense at the suspicion of illicit sex, it is 
clearly the imputation of disloyalty which irks him. 

He devises a scheme to humble his father, so transparent that only the 
anxious eye of love could fail to see through it: he calls for a cloak and 
sword and pretends to repudiate his father and to depart for some distant 
battlefield (628-29). The effect this charade might have on the bride, 
who is, as it were, waiting at the altar by now, is not considered. As 
Moschion has been portrayed in the preceding dialogue, he is hardly a 
martial character and he rightly fears his father might call his bluff (681 - 
84). However, Demeas reacts to the masquerade as hoped, with a declara- 
tion of affection and a heart-felt mea culpa (694 ff.). 

The thought behind Demeas’s recantation is that, by behaving like a 
father, he has actually become one ( εἰμὶ γὰρ πατήρ ... σε παιδίον 
ἐξέθρεψ᾽... 698-99) (Cf. πατὴρ ὁ θρέψας in M. 647 at the head of 
this article). Moschion, therefore, should act “as a son would” (ὡς ἂν 
ὑόν 702),21.22 and be indulgent of his shortcomings: 


2 Lionel Casson (trsl.), The Plays of Menander, New York 1971, 76, aptiy makes 
Moschion speak of “joining the foreign legion.” 
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εἰμὶ γὰρ πατήρ " ἐϊμαυτῶι παρ]αλαβών σε παιδίον 
ἐξέθρεψ᾽ - εἰσ... [..... Ἰς γέγονεν ἡδὺς τοῦ βίου 
τοῦτόν εἰμ᾽ ὁ δοὺς [..... ] δι᾽ ὃν ἀνασχέσθαι σ᾽ ἔδει 
καὶ τὰ λυπήσαντα [παρ᾽ εἸμοῦ, καὶ φέρειν τι τῶν ἐμῶν 
ὡς ἄν ὑόν. 


The key to the understanding of this passage lies in the Greek notion of 
blood relatives as ἀναγκαῖοι or “necessary ones” (LSJ s.v. II,5), those 
whom one cannot choose but must accept as they are, Moschion is not an 
ἀναγκαῖος; he is free to criticize his father and to accept or reject him by 
act of will, Demeas is, in fact, asking Moschion to be his son by choice. 

Moschion’s anger is appeased and he graciously extends his pardon to 
his father. The wedding can now proceed and in the oft-cited Athenian 
wedding formula “for the ploughing of legitimate children” (γνησίων 
ποΐδων Er’ ἀρότῳ 727) one may, in this case, perhaps, detect a wry al- 
lusion to the actual family relationships in the comedy. 

Before tuming to the subplot of Chrysis and the infant, I should like to 
point to one element of the principal action which remains unexplained, 
namely the genesis of the marriage agreement between the two fathers. 
This question, in fact, constitutes the only remaining crux of the plot. Why 
does Demeas, quite contrary to his son’s expectations, decide that 
Moschion should marry the poor neighbor’s daughter and why does 
Niceratos resist?” 


21 The clause stresses the obligations that come with the assumed relationship. 
Similarly in line 518 Demeas says to Niceratos (urging him to expel Chrysis): 


συναδικοῦ γνησίως ὡς ἂν φίλος, 
"Share my wrongs, nobly, as a friend should,” 


with the reproachful implication that Niceratos, in taking the woman in, has not acted as 
a true friend. 


22 Jacques, La Samienne 49 in rendering ὡς ἂν ὑόν as "en bon fils” misses a nu- 
ance of the passage: the implied antithesis is not that between good and bad sons but 
that between real and adopted ones. 


23 Marriages between rich and poor families are non uncommon in Menander, so, 
e.g., in the Dyscolus and in the Menandrean model of Aulularia. Cf. Jean-Marie 
Jacques, Le Dyscolus, Paris 1963, 26. Nevertheless, Demeas must have a motive to 
propose it and Niceratos one for his reluctance to accept it. The matter of the motivation 
of the two men was briefly discussed during the Menander seminar at the Fondation 
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It was Demeas who first ‚proposed the match during the two men’s 
long journey together (113-18), and it is Demeas who broaches the subject 
of the wedding upon their return and presses for a firm date (116-17). 
Niceratos agrees (δέδοκται ταῦτ᾽ ἐμοὶ γοῦν 117), but apparently only 
halfheartediy: in lines 159-60 Demeas tells Moschion to await confirmation 
of Niceratos’ consent, In 200-201, moreover, Demeas predicts that 
Niceratos will have difficulty in persuading his wife to agree to the mar- 


riage: 


τὸ πεῖσαι τὴν γυναῖκα πράγματα 
αὐτῷ παρέξει." 


Demeas is rich and Niceratos is poor or perhaps of modest means.?” 
What prompted Demeas’ decision and why are Niceratos and his wife hesi- 
tant to accept so favorable a match? The answer to this question was al- 
most certainly revealed in the lost parts of the passage 167-89. Of these 
lines the left halves were lost and only their general sense can be made out. 
Demeas is pressing Niceratos to agree to the wedding. He reminds 


Hardt We cannot agree with Miss Dedoussi’s statement that it is irrelevant to the play: 
“The decision (i.e. to arrange the marriage) is ἔξω τοῦ δράματος and there is no need 
to ask why they so decided.” Hardt, Menandre 178. F. M. Sandbach (ibid. 177-78) 
righüly points to the generosity customary in Demeas’ household, but the matter of the 
motivation is thereby not solved (cf. 1. M. Jacques, Bullerin Bude 1968, 233). Mette’s 
suggestion (op. cit. ἢ. 11 supra, 437) that Demeas intends to eliminate Moschion as a 
τίνα! for Chrysis’ affection by the marriage, is unconvincing; Demeas is truly surprised 
when he discovers the supposed infidelity. 


24 yon these lines F. Stoessl, RM 112 (1969) 198. 


25 Although there is some disagreement on the distribution of lines in this passage 
(see the notes ad locum in Jacques, La Samienne), there can be no doubt concerning 
Demeas’ initiative in the matter. 


26 The comedy tradition of the “quarrelsome wife” (Jacques, La Samienne, 14, n. 
1, 28, n. 3) does not sufficiently explain the reluctance in Niceratos’ household to accept 
the match. 


27 The poverty of Niceratos is established by the skinny sacrificial sbeep for the 
wedding feast (399-404), the joke about his leaking roof (593), the absence of a dowry 
for his daughter (727-28), but most of all by the fact that the wedding celebration is 
planned and financed by Demeas (so Wilamowitz, “Die Samia des Menander” [1916] 
Kleine Schriften 1, 417, n. 4). 
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Niceratos that they had settled a date (ἐθέμεθ᾽ ἡμέραν 171) and urges that 
the wedding take place that same day (172), as usual in New Comedy. 
Line 188 (... συνοίσει σοι, “it will be to your advantage”), however, 
makes it clear that the wedding itself is at issue as well, not just its imme- 
diate performance.”® Niceratos objects that something “is impossible” and, 
perhaps, that the hasty wedding does not allow him enough time to inform 
his friends: (πρὶν eine[i)v τοῖς φίλοις 181). Niceratos (2) “gives in” 
(συγχωροῦντά σοι 186) because (it is not a good thing) “to be con- 
tentious” (φιλονικεῖν 187), whereupon Demeas says to Niceratos “You 
are sensible” (νοῦγ ἰ(ἔχ]εις 187), a favorite expression of his.” 

Why does Niceratos raise objections? That there is in the lost lines of 
the comedy mention of any kind of blemish on Moschion which makes him 
undesirable as a son-in-law is improbable.”” As a possible explanation it is 
here er. u that Niceratos and his wife are characterized as “poor but 
proud.””" 

Apparently the rather simple-minded Niceratos had in some way en- 
deared himself to his more worldly neighbor during their long travels to- 
gether and the latter proposed to extend some protection to his poorer 
friend by creating a marriage tie between the two families. This hypothesis 
creates a meaningful explanation for the play’s probable subtitle Ἢ 
Κηδεία “The Alliance through Marriage,””” from the root κηδ-, “care” or 
“solicitude.” 


28 The line also emphasizes that the advantage of the match lies with Niceratos. 
Dedoussi in Hardt, Mönandre 164-65 holds that the entire debate between the old men 
only concerns the wedding date, but such an argument would have very little point. 


2 If rightly restored (by Jacques), tbis is the same soothing comment Demeas 
makes to Niceratos in 605 where he persuades him not to make an issue of his daugh- 
ter’s seduction. (Οἵ. νοῦν ἔχει! in line 611 and ἂν ἔχηις νοῦν (Demeas to Moschion) 
in 471. 


30 As Moschion had had a private nurse even before his adoption (supra ἢ. 9) he 
was not of humble origin. 


31 4, 5. Mette’s reading (Hermes 97, 436) of προσετίθην in line 32 as indicating 
that Moschion had already in the past heiped support Niceratos’s family, does not neces- 
sarily conflict with this bypothesis: as here viewed, Niceratos is (feebly) resisting a de- 
veloping financial dependence of his household on that of Demeas. 


32 On the subtitle see Jacques, La Samienne XVII-XVIN. 
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Such generosity is in keeping with Demeas’ manifest largess towards 
his adopted son. Niceratos, at least temporarily, resists his friend’s patron- 
izing offer out of pride, in other words he “plays hard to get.” A similar 
manoeuver is carried out by the poor but dignified Gorgias in the 
Dyscolus, who resists marriage to the rich sister of Sostratus because he 
does not want to “live in luxury on the fmit of someone else’s labor” (829- 
31). When Sostratus asks him whether he considers himself unworthy of 
the match, Gorgias says proudly: 


ἐμαυτὸν εἶναι κέκρικ᾽ ἐκείνης ἄξιον, 
λαβεῖν δὲ πολλᾶ μίκρ᾽ ἔχοντ᾽ οὐκ ἄξιον (833-34), 


but it takes little persuasion to make him change his mind. 

I would venture to guess that in the lost parts of the two fathers’ dis- 
cussion of the marriage in the Samia (167-89), something is said by 
Niceratos revealing a similar frame of mind. There is, at any rate, in the 
extant dialogue one passage which lends some support to this view of 
Niceratos’ personality. 

At line 97 Demeas and Niceratos are retuming from their long travels. 
They express their pleasure at being home and praise Athens for its sim- 
plicity (καθαρὰ πενήτων ἀγάθ᾽ “the undefiled pleasures of the poor,” 
101) in contrast with the “bitter luxuries” of the Pontus. 


Πόντος * παχεῖς γέροντες, ἰχθῦς ἄφθονοι, 
ἀηδία τις πραγμάτων, Βυζάντιον 

ἀψίνθιον, πικρὰ πάντ᾽, "AnoAkov " ταῦτα δὲ 
καθαρὰ πενήτων ἀγάθ᾽, (98-101) 


These lines are given to Demeas by Jacques and Austin, but F. H. 
Sandbach has shown that their clipped, rambling style is that of Niceratos, 
not of Demeas, who speaks in rounded sentences.” The allusion to the 
sanctity of poverty, moreover, would be tasteless if addressed by a rich 


33 Cf. the sentiment expressed in one of the sententiae ascribed to Menander: 
μισῶ πένητα πλουσίῳ δωρούμενον (M. 475 Jackel). 


34 In Hardt, Μέπαπάγε 121. The excellent redistribution of parts is accepted by T. 
B.L. Webster, CW 64 (1970-71) 238. 
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man to a much poorer friend.” The praise of the virtues of simple living 
belongs in the mouth of Niceratos and is compatible with his efforts to 
maintain his dignity as a poor man who keeps company with the rich.”® 

Niceratos’ pride of independence is perhaps best illustrated by his re- 
action when he is led to believe that Moschion has seduced Chrysis: he 
immediately cancels the wedding: 


εἶτ᾽ ἐγώ σοι δῶ γυναῖκα τὴν ἐμαυτοῦ θυγατέρα; 


“And I should give you my very own daughter for wife?” Niceratos wants 
to make it clear that, although poor, he and his family are not for sale, 

Also revealing of his preoccupation with his dignity is his pompous 
and hyperbolic phantasy of what he would do in Demeas’s place (506 
ff.):?” sell the παλλακή (forgetting for a moment that Chrysis is a free 
woman, 577), disown the son (he is carried away by his dreams of 
vengeance to the point of calling Moschion a murderer, 513) and fill the 
stoas and barbershops of Athens with the legend of his wrath.” 

To relate Niceratos to the traditional stock characters of New Comedy, 
his is not the “fearful miser” (φιλαργύρους ὁ δεδιώς) ἢ but, perhaps, 
the “second grandfather,” whom Pollux describes as “rather withered, 
somewhat intense of look and troublesome”: ὁ δ᾽ ἕτερος πάππος ἰσχ-- 


35 Sandbach, loc. cit. (supra ἢ, 34): “... is it likely that the wealthy Demeas 
should recommend Athens as a place where poor men enjoy unadulterated good things?” 


36 Njceratos’ sarcasıms about his skinny sacrificial Jamb (399-404), his only con- 
tribution to the wedding feast, are too conventional to be taken seriously. They recall 
Euclio's comments on the sacrificial lamb furnished by Megadorus in Plautus’s 
Aulularia (550-68) (in Plautus the lamb does not come onstage). Both scenes are vari- 
ants on the familiar motif of the μάγειρος with “the meal on the hoof” on which see E. 
Ν᾽. Handley in Hardt, Menandre 3-4; 8-18. 


37 Niceratos calls Demeas a “slave” (ἀνδράποδον) for not defending his honor bet- 
ter. In Niceratos’ mind, dignity and independence are virtually synonymous. 


38 As E. W. Handley, B/ICS 16 (1969) 105, rightly notes, it is this manifestation 
of vicarious anger which, together with the "marriage debate” in 167 ff., is the most re- 
vealing of Niceratos' character. 


39 Σμικρίνης δὲ φιλαργύρους ὁ δεδιώς, μή τι τῶν ἕνδον ὁ καπνὸς οἴχοιτο 
φέρων. Choricius of Gaza, Apol. Mim. 73 (p. 360-61 Foerster-Richtsteig). 
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νότερος καὶ ἐντονώτερος τὸ βλέμμα καὶ λυπηρός ...4,144. We 
must, therefore, disagree with Colin Austin, who, following older critics, 
argues that Niceratos’s fury at Ihe discovery of his daughter’s seduction is 

inly motivated by fear that a profitable match will slip through his fin- 
gers. The old man, after venting his indignation over the supposed love 
affair of Chrysis and Moschion, surprises his own daughter who is now 
nursing the baby (540-41). He tries in vain to wring details from the 
women (558; 572-73). Demeas, who now knows the whole truth, tries to 
make Niceratos believe he was mistaken but the old man will not be de- 
ceived. Does Niceratos connect his earlier conclusion about Moschion and 
Chrysis with the seduction of his daughter, concluding that it is Moschion 
who violated Plangon? Or is he as yet ignorant of the seducer’s identity? 
Kasser (editio princeps 29) and Austin believe the latter. In fact, the inter- 
rogation of the women serves little purpose if Niceratos already knows 
who the father is. Moreover, the following “catalogue of miraculous 
births” (589 ff.), with which Demeas soothes Niceratos’s indignation over 
his illegitimate grandchild, has more point if the identity of the seducer is 
not known. On the other hand, Niceratos does accuse Moschion of some 
sort of treachery: when he reports his unhappy discovery to Demeas, he 
says twice that the young man “has fooled him”: ἄρ᾽ ὁ σός με παῖς 
ἐντεθρίωκεν; 585-86° and again: Mooyiav ἐσκεύακέν με, 599. In 
both cases Demeas retorts soothingly: “but he’ll marry her.” Jacques (La 
Samienne XL1 and 41, n.1) gives a rather intricate interpretation of this 
passage. In his view, Niceratos does know who the father is; Demeas real- 
izes this but he tactfully avoids “brutal mention” ("aveu brutal”) of his 
son’s misdeed. Instead he pretends to misunderstand Niceratos’ indigna- 
tion as fear that he will be left with a “seduced and abandoned” daughter. 
Such finesse would probably be difficult to follow on the stage. At any 
rate, Jacques’ view accounts poorly for ἔστι δ᾽ οὐ τοιοῦτον, “That’s 


40 Austin, Samia, ad 586 quotes van Leeuwen: “Filia quin pepererit Niceratus 
ıninime dubitat, sed pater pueruli quis sit, nondumm didicit; iamque veretur ne iuvenis re- 
cuset uxorem ducere puellam vitiatam.” Cf. Wilamowitz, Kleine Schriften 1,418: “Der 
bält dadurch (i.e. as a result of the seduction of his daughter) die Aussicht auf die 
Verbindung mit dem reichen Nachbarn für zerstört und wütet.” Jacques, La Samienne 
XLI, on the other hand, holds that Niceratos’ first reaction is motivated by injured pride. 


4 ἐνθριόω, literally “to wrap in vine leaves.” Wilamowitz, op. εἰ!. (n. 40 supra) 
416 offers as a German equivalent “einseifen.” We suggest “to pull the wool over 
someone's eyes.” 
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not the way it is,” in line 587 which implies that Demeas does not think 
Niceratos is completely informed.” 

If Niceratos does not yet suspect Moschion of the seduction of his 
daughter, in what sense does he accuse him of having “pulled the wool 
over his eyes"? Niceratos probably considers the young man the principal 
author of the plot to conceal the birth of Plangon’s child, especially as 
during his recent tirade against Moschion for “incest,” the latter had not of- 
fered any denial. 

Whatever the precise nature of Niceratos’ suspicions in this scene, he 
reacts to the discovery that his household has been dishonored, not with 
the cold wrath of disappointed greed, but with Sicilian indignation, tuming 
his impotent rage on everybody connected with the incident: Moschion, 
the baby and, as a very last resort, his wife (580-81). 

If we now turn to the subplot of Chrysis and the baby, we find that it, 
even more clearly than that of Demeas and Moschion, juxtaposes natural 
and adoptive or what might be termed “voluntary” parenthood. The story 
of Chrysis and the infant whose care she assumes takes up far less of the 
action than that of the father and his adopted son, but as it carries consider- 
able pathos and echoes the central motif of the entire plot, it was well cho- 
sen by the artist of the Mytilene mosaic to represent the comedy. 

It should first be noted that the blood relatives of the unnamed infant 
are remarkably indifferent to its fate. Exactly how its natural mother 
Plangon related to the child, we are not told.*” Its father Moschion “took” 
the child, not with the intention of keeping it to raise but in order to dispose 
of it discreetly.* Moschion in other words, was ready to abandon his son, 
at least temporarily and probably forever, in order to safeguard his delicate 


42 As we learn from Niceratos himself (558-59), the women in bis house refuse to 
give any information. By Act V, however, Niceratos somebow has learned the truth be- 
cause he calls Moschion a confessed adulterer: τίς δ᾽ ἐάσει, μοιχὸν ὄντ᾽ εἰλημμένον, 


ὁμολογοῦντ᾽; 717-18. 


43 She apparently willingly gave it up, originally to Moschion and later (after at 
least once nursing it) to Chrysis. However, the abandonment of illegitimate children by 
their mothers is standard behavior in New Comedy and little should be made of it in this 
case. Οὗ Ph.-E. LeGrand, New Greek Comedy (trsl. from the French) London 1917, 
198. 


44 ano’ οὐ πάλαι, 54. This means simply “T took it (into the house) not long 
ago,” not “I took it over,” as Austin, ad locum, makes clear. At any rate, as Moschion 
speaks, the child has already been turned over to Chrysis. 
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relationship to Demeas. The latter, when he thinks that baby is his own 
bastard son, decides to cast him out.” When he actually evicts Chrysis 
and the baby, he is in the belief that the child is his natural grandson. The 
baby’s maternal grandfather Niceratos (as overheard by Demeas) threatens 
to burn the illegitimate infant: τὸ παιδίον φησὶν ἐμπρήσειν ἀπειλῶν 
553-54 thereby causing Demeas to make a cruel pun on “grandson” and 
“piglet”: ὑϊδοῦν ὀπτώμενον ὄψομαι (554-55).* 

Conceming the circumstances under which Chrysis takes in the baby 
there are minor differences of opinion. As most scholars assume, 
Moschion, in line 56, relates that the hetaera had by coincidence given birth 
at about the same time as Plangon.*” There is no reason to suppose with 
Casson (op. cit. supra n. 20, 47-8) that Demeas had already known of her 
pregnancy before leaving on his long journey: his reaction upon this (135 
ff.) indicates total surprise. 

What had happened to the hetaera’s own baby? It is clear from several 
passages (supra πὶ 15) that Chrysis, being only the παλλακή and not the 
wife of Demeas, would normally be obliged to expose her child rather than 
“taking it up to raise” (ἀναιρέομαι). That she actually did so, only to 


45 \hether the subject of ἄπεισιν in line 133 is the baby (because he is the sub- 
ject of the previous sentence) or Chrysis (because tbe following line appears to contain a 
present participle in the feminine gender) does not affect our argument. (See Jacques, La 
Samienne XXI n. 2 on the matter.) At this point the fates of Chrysis and the baby are 
inseparable. 


46 ‚The mss. have vıwdouv but there can be little doubt that a pun is intended. Cf. 
the play on ὀπτώμενον - ὄψομαι. 


47 No suitable form of the verb τίκτω fits readily into the six-letter lacuna of line 
56 (see Austin ad locum for the difficulties). Nevertheless, what other incident involv- 
ing Chrysis could have occurred “of its own” (nd) ταὐτομάτου) and provided a solu- 
tion for the baby? The hetaera, at any rate, passes the infant off as that of herself and 
Demeas (the references to her story that she has borne it (τετοκέναι) are quoted supra n. 
15). Dedoussi (Hardt, Meönandre 177) nevertheless upholds the older opinion (cf. idem, 
Menandrou Samia, Athens 1965, 8) that Chrysis did not give birth herself and makes 
Demeas believe the baby is a foundling. According to this view, Demeas is mistaken 
when be tbinks he sees Chrysis suckle the baby, an improbable assumption. The fact 
that at two different times both Chrysis and Plangon are seen nursing the infant, does 
not present any great unlikelibood under the circumstances. For Demeas’ problematic 
statement that Chrysis “made” a son in line 387 (nenonka< in C, neronoan in B), see 
Austin ad locum. 
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adopt someone else’s child shortly after, is improbable.** As Webster” 
argued even before the discovery of the Bodmer papyrus, Chrysis’s behav- 
ior can only be explained on the assumption that her own child had died at 
birth or shortly thereafter and that she considered the suppositious infant a 
substitute for it. This hypothesis explains both the fact that she is able to 
nurse the baby and her pronounced attachment to it.” 

Who originated the scheme to pass the baby off as that of Demeas’ 
mistress? Moschion starts to tell the story in line 55 and undoubtediy 
named the author of the plan, but there follows a lacuna in the text. As 
Moschion “took the child” (τὸ παιδίον γενόμενον εἴληφ᾽, 54), the plot 
was not worked out between the women of the two households. Moschion 
himself was not its instigator either because in lines 77-79 the slave 
Parmeno urges him to support it: 


„+. τὸ παιδίον 
οὕτως ἐῶμεν ὡς ἔχει ταύτην τρέφειν 
αὐτήν τε φάσκειν τετοκέναι." 


Parmeno, who was thought by Webster to have devised the scheme 
(Studies in Menander 45) now turns out to be an unlikely candidate be- 
cause he is the “punished slave” rather than the “cunning slave.””? 


48 As suggested by Casson, op. cit. (supra n. 20) 48. 


49 T.B.L. Webster, Studies in Menander, Manchester 1960, 45. Alfred Koerte, 
Menandrea 1912, XXXI, also stressed Chrysis’ patent desire to raise the child. He did 
not believe, however, that the hetaera had had a child of ber own. 


“0 Chrysis is inevitably compared to Habrotonon in the Epitrepontes, another 
sympathetically portrayed hetaera who feigns motherhood of an infant. Habrotonon, 
however, although certainly well-motivated, is not without self-interest: she is a slave 
and hopes to earn her freedom through her good services (312-24). Chrysis has 
everything to lose and nothing to gain by ber scheme. 


si Jacques, La Samienne 7, n. 8, raises the possibility that this is not an exhorta- 
tion by Parmeno but a hesitation (in the form of a question) on the part of Moschion. 
Our argument would not be affected by this reading. 


52 Cf. T.B. L. Webster, Studies in Menander, 112, for the tradition of the pun- 
ished slave. The servus callidus of New Comedy, on the other hand, enjoyed a curious 
impunity. Cf. Ph.-E. LeGrand, op. cit. (supra n. 43) 455-56. 
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Moreover, in Act V, as he is muttering to himself, he denies responsibility 
for the plot: 


οὐθὲν ἀδικῶν ἔδεισα... 643 
τὸ παιδάριον εἰσῆλθεν εἰς τὴν οἰκίαν 
τὴν ἡμετέραν ' ἤνεγκ᾽ ἐκεῖνος, οὐκ ἐγώ. 649-50. 


Webster takes this as a false denial. However, the slave’s rumination cli- 
maxes in the observation that branding is disagreeable whether one is guilty 
or not and there appears to be no reason to presume that Parmeno is here 
appeasing his conscience for his own benefit. 

This leaves only Chrysis as a possible instigator of the scheme, and 
she is, indeed, the most likely one from every viewpoint. Those who ren- 
der Chrysis’ comment in line 79: τί δὴ γὰρ οὔ; with a statement express- 
ing shoulder-shrugging nonchalance, imply that she is merely a willing 
party to the scheme, not its creator.”” However, immediately after, Chrysis 
expresses a warm concem for the baby not matched by any of the other 
characters: “I think I would endure anything before T’d let ἃ nurse in some 
boarding house .. . (raise the child)” (84-85). This statement does not 
manifest casual indifference to the consequences of her act but a positive 
interest in the child’s welfare and makes it likely that the hetaera had herself 
first proposed the plot.”° 

When Chrysis is deceived in her confidence in Demeas’s love, she is 
for the first time revealed as a person of determination and courage. 


53 So Casson, op. cit. (supra n. 20) 50: “CHRYSIS: (shrugging): Well, why 
not?” Jacques, La Samienne 7: “Apres tout, pourquoi pas?” 


54 πρότερον δ' ἔγωγε πάντ' ἂν ὑπομεῖναι δοκῶ 
ἢ τοῦτο τίτθην ἐν συνοικίαι τινὶ... 


Dedoussi in Hardt, Menandre 162-63, paraphrases this passage as follows: (Chrysis is) 
“ready to suffer anything rather than separate the baby from its mother and give it to a 
poor nurse.” Chrysis, however, says nothing about the child’s mother, here or else- 
wbere. 


55 Accordingly I suggest for τί δὴ γὰρ οὔ; in line 79 a confident and slightly sar- 
castic phrase like: “And why not, may I ask?” especially in view of Chrysis’ following 
assertion (80-83) that Demeas will not give her any trouble because he loves her. Cf. H. 
W. Smyth, Greek Grammar 2843a (“intensive δή“), who renders ti δή; as “Why, 


pray?” 
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Demeas expels her, against her expectations, but she does not try to save 
her own comfortable existence by revealing the truth about the baby. The 
eviction scene, therefore, is a vital one in the unfolding of the plot, as the 
artist of the Mytilene mosaic seems to have realized.” He has depicted her, 
in fact, with some dignity.”” The cook on the left wears a mask of the ex- 
otic Tettix type: ὁ δὲ θεράπων τέττιξ, φαλακρός, μέλας, δύο ἢ 
τρία βοστρύχια μέλανα ἐπικείμενος. ... ΡΟ]]. 4,150. Demeas, in 
the center, gesticulates wildly and perhaps threatens her with the stick he 
holds in his left hand. Chrysis on the right is dressed in an ample robe and 
wears a white mask with elaborate hairdo. Possibly, she corresponds to 
Pollux’s “gold-adorned hetaera”: διάχρυσος ἑταίρα, πολὺν ἔχει τὸν 
χρυσὸν περὶ τῇ κόμῃ. 4,153. She stands still, holding the baby to her 
breast. 

Why does the adoptive mother uphold the scheme of deception even at 
the price of her own easy life as Demeas’s παλλακήγ᾽ " The answer to 
this question is essential for a grasp of Chrysis’ role as the eponymous 
heroine of the comedy. 

The hetaera does not know that she is accused of adultery with 
Moschion, but thinks Demeas is reaffirming his earlier decision to expel 
her for failing to expose the baby.” This is also Niceratos’ view of the sit- 
uation when her finds her in tears outside Demeas’ house.” A. Barigazzi 
sees in this misunderstanding, deliberately created by Demeas, the key to 


56 Jacques, La Samienne XXVI, rightly calls the eviction scene “la plus ραϊπό- 
tique” of the play. 


37 On the Samia mosaic in Mytilene, discovered in 1962, see supra n. 4. The 
mute figure of the nurse who accompanies Chrysis into exile (line 373) is not depicted 


on the mosaic. 


58 Chrysis has befriended the women in Niceratos’ household (35-38) and loyalty 
may play a part in her behavior, but it cannot fully explain her determination. 


59 Supra n. 15. 


ἤκουσα καὐτὸς τῶν γυναικῶν, ὅτι τρέφεις 
ἀνελομένη παιδάριον "ἐμβροντησία. (410-11) 
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Chrysis’ behavior:*' Chrysis does not defend herself because she does not 
know the nature of the charges against her.” Her ignorance of Demeas’s 
motive, however, does not explain Chrysis’ recalcitrance, The hetaera had 
expected that she would “get away with” the introduction of the baby into 
her lover’s household. When she finds out the plan is foiled, there is 
nothing that prevents her from retuming the baby to its natural parents, 
confcssing the truth to Demeas and asking his pardon. Or rather, there is 
one motivation which prevents her from doing so and that is her desire to 
keep the child, which she reveals most clearly in her last appearance on- 
stage. 

She and the infant find temporary refuge in Niceratos’ home, but, as 
soon as the latter finds out that Plangon is the real mother, he invades the 
women’s quarters and demands that they surrender the baby. Even in the 
presence of the child’s mother and grandmother, Chrysis still considers 
herself responsible for him, for we learn that it is she who refuses to hand 
him over (559-61). Moreover, she urges the other two women to stick to 
their fibs (558-59), an action which at this stage can only be explained by 
her desire to keep the child for herself. Niceratos pursues her until she is 
forced to flee into the street, clutching the infant and crying dramatically: 
“What shall Ido? Where shall I flee? He will snatch the child from me” 
(568-69), again revealing that her first concern is not to be separated from 
her adopted infant. 

By now Demeas knows the truth and he is ready to readmit Chrysis 
into his house, with the aforementioned startling lack of apology (supra n. 
19). Chrysis runs inside with the baby and that is virtually the last we hear 
about either one of them.“ 


61 Op. εἶ, (n. 2supra) 176: “Se Demea avesse detto la vera ragione, la donna ... 
non avrebbe taciuto. .. . Al contrario, di fronte all" accusa di non avere esposto il bam- 
bino ... ella si sente colpevole e subisce in silenzio la sua dura sorte.” 


62 F. Stoessl, RhM 112 (1969) 202, on the other hand, holds that Chrysis is con- 
vinced Demeas has looked through the entire scheme of deception: “Sie schweigt, da sie 
den Vorwurf auf den von ihr tatsächlich wie vereinbart geübten und, wie sie glauben 
muss, von Demeas durchschauten Trug bezieht... . Sie fühlt sich schuldig.” There is, 
however, nothing in Chrysis’ behavior that indicates self-incrimination. 


63 In line 730 Demeas calls inside to Chrysis to get on with the preparations for 
the wedding, perhaps as Stoessl (op. cit. n. 62 supra, 208) sees it, to reassure the audi- 
ence that all is well now between the lovers. 
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Who is going to raise the child? We are not told, but Chrysis’s final 
disappearance into Demeas’ house with the baby suggests that she will 
keep it, while Moschion and Plangon await the legitimate offspring of their 
union.‘ There is considerable pathos in the figure of this lower-class 
woman who is willing to make such bitter sacrifice for a child not her own. 

Although the Samia presents two erotic attachments, that between 
Moschion and his respectable bride and that between Demeas and his mis- 
tress, it cannot be said that either one or the interplay between the two 
constitutes the focus of interest.” Superficial echoes of other plays are 
misleading. Menander’s Perikeiromene, e.g., features a basic situation 
similar to that of the Samia. Here, too, we have a gentleman of standing, 
living en menage with a free woman whom he loves but does not deem el- 
igible for marriage. Here, too, the woman is driven out of the house by 
her lover’s jealousy. But here the resemblance stops. Polemon of the 
Perikeiromene is a hotheaded ruffian. In a moment of anger he humiliates 
Glykera by cutting off her hair, but remorse follows and in the end he 
marries her. Here we may conjecture that a well-portrayed relationship 
between lovers presented the central interest of the play. The relationship 
between Demeas and Chrysis in the Samia, however, is far less developed, 
the love of Moschion for his bride is even shallowly portrayed. The love 
stories, in fact, are overshadowed by the relationship between father and 
adopted son, of which the tale of Chrysis and the hapless baby sounds a 
weaker echo. The only declaration of love in the play, in the very words 
which actors find so difficult to speak, “I love you,” is given by Demeas to 
Moschion, at the beginning of his recantation in Act V: 


ὅτι μὲν ὀργίζει, φιλῶ σε 


“For that you are angry at me, I love you” (695). (Cf. Micio to his adopted 
son Aeschines in Adelphoi 680: nam 16 amo). A few lines later Demeas 


64 Surely in the original scheme the intention had also been that Chrysis would 
keep the child and raise it in Demeas’ household. Jacques, La Samienne XXX, n. 3, 
however, holds that Moschion intended to raise the child himself, 


65 For a different view see Peter Flury, Liebe und Liebessprache bei Menander, 
Plautus und Terenz, Heidelberg 1969, who considers love the basic theme of Ihe Samia. 
In Flury’s interpretation Moschion is “völlig gebunden durch seine Liebe zu Plangon” 
(16) and Demeas “empfindet für Chrysis eine tiefe und starke Liebe” (17). 
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observes, rightly, that “in giving preference to Moschion, he has harmed 
the others” (704). 

The foregoing synopsis of the play revealed that the adoptiveness of 
Moschion, a circumstance of which the audience is not infrequently re- 
minded,“ plays no role in the plot. No natural father appears in the course 
of the action to claim his son, nor does any revelation of Moschion’s origin 
alter his relationship to another character. The fact that Moschion is 
adopted had, of course, already been apparent from the Cairo papyrus 
fragments and it had led scholars to speculate on the nature of the recogni- 
tion scene this circumstance usually foreshadows.°” Most notable among 
these speculations was the suggestion that in the end Chrysis might have 
turned out to be Moschion’s sister and be married to Demeas in a double 
ceremony.“® This was a natural conjecture, based on the analogy of other 
comedies, but one which the Bodmer papyrus belied in two ways: a) by 
revealing that Chrysis had been a true hetaera before her alliance with 
Demeas and hence by the prevailing ethical code of New Comedy could not 
be married to Demeas and b) by establishing that the adoptiveness of 
Moschion was not a prologue to a scene of anagnorisis. If the feature of 
Moschion’s adoption serves no function in the plot, it must have been in- 
troduced as a meaningful element in the relationship between father and son 
and so, in this writer’s view, it was.” 

To grasp the implications of the family status of the young hero of the 
Samia, one must imagine the same play with Moschion as the natural son 
of Demeas. No changes at all would occur in the unfolding of the intrigue, 
but several elements of the men’s relationship to each other would take on a 
different aspect. Moschion’s urging that his father take a concubine would 
be almost perverse, as the woman would in a sense take the place of 
Moschion’s mother. The stress by both men on the generosity of Demeas 


66 7.3. 346-47; 698-9. 


67 Cf. Jean-Marie Jacques, Bulletin Bude 1968, 238; idem, La Samienne X n. 2; 
Stoessl, RhM 112 (1969) 208. 


s On the model of the Adelphoi, where the old bachelor Micio is persuaded to 
marry at last. The Dyscolus and the Perikeiromene also end in double weddings. 


69 The question why Menander made Moschion an adopted son was briefly raised 
during the Menander seminar at the Fondation Hardt in 1969, but not answered. See 
Hardt, M&nandre 176-77. 
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would be inapposite, as it is expected of fathers that they maintain their 
sons in accordance with their means. Most of all, the insecurity of the two 
characters with regard to each other would be unnatural in blood relatives, 
as the latter are, as the Greek word expresses, inescapable. As it is, the 
Samia presents us with two people who love each other but whose affec- 
tion must constantly be asserted and confirmed precisely because it is not 
nurtured by consanguinity. 


UNE CIBLE DE LA SATIRE: LE LOCUS AMOENUS” 


Les auteurs satiriques -- grecs ou latins -- de l'&poque imp£riale, 
toujours prompts ἃ se moquer des conventions litt&raires, ont d&coch€ 
quelques-uns de leurs traits les plus ac&r&s contre les descriptions du locus 
amoenus. Mitvrerie et sentimentalisme, digressions inutiles et artificielles: 
tels sont les sarcasmes les plus usit&s ἃ propos des feuillages luxuriants et 
des ombrages, avec eau courante et si possible une grotte, qui forment le 
cadre ordinaire de ces &l&ments adventices plaqu&s du dehors sur une nar- 
ration ou un discours. 

A notre avis, les reproches visent moins la p&danterie de ce genre lit- 
t£raire que ses rapports avec l'imagerie des mystöres cultuels: les termes 
latins &tant ἃ l’orgine une traduction du grec τόπος καθαρός "endroit 
sacr€." Telle est I'hypoth&se que nous voudrions proposer dans ces 


pages. 


Le "locus amoenus" dans la satire gröco-romaine 


La plus ancienne critique se rencontre dans l'Ars Poetica d’Horace, oü 
le clich€ figure comme un doublet inutile de "purpureus pannus": 


purpureus late qui splendeat, unus et alter 
adsuitur pannus, cum lucus et ara Dianae 

et properantis aquae per amoenos ambitus agros 
aut flumen Rhenum aut pluvius describitur arcus. 
(Ars Poet,, 15-18)! 


Les fragments du Satiricon de P&trone contiennent une idylle qui, en 80], 
n'est pas satirique: 


nobilis aestivas platanus diffuderat umbras 
et bacis redimita Daphne tremulaeque cupressus 


* Le livre d’Andr& Motte, Prairies et Jardins de la Gröce Antique, De la Religion A 
la Philosophie (Acad&mie Royale de Belgique, 1973), n'a pu @tre consider€ dans cet arti- 
cle. 


I Pour une hypothöse sur l'intention de parodie dans la septieme Eglogue de Virgile, 
voir Viktor Poeschl, Die Hirtendichtung Virgils, Heidelberg 1964, 118-19. 
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et circum tonsae trepidanti vertice pinus 
has inter ludebat aquis errantibus amnis. 
(131, 8, &d. Konrad Mueller) 


Le contexte immediat n'est pas conserve, mais ce dignus amore locus 
(vers 6, cf. 127,9) indique clairment l'’endroit oü Encolpe fait l’exp£rience 
d'une de ces rencontres amoureuses non accomplies. On peut voir au 
moins un @l&ment burlesque dans le contrast entre le po2te traditionnelle- 
ment romantique et cet anti-heros scabreux et de plus impuissant 
qu'est Encolpe.? 

Dans le passage suivant, οὐ Perse fait allusion ἃ lidylle, il apparait 
bien que le th@me servait aux exercices de style les plus &l&mentaires: 


ecce modo heroas sensus adferre docemus 
nugari solitos Graece nec ponere lucum 
artifices ... (I, 69-71) 


nec ponere lucum artifices "artisans incapables de planter un bois” assimile 
le m&chant po2te au mauvais jardinier. 

La Vera Historia 2 de Lucien, parodie du roman d'aventure, contient 
deux satires du genre, L’une (2,5-6) assimile hors de propos le bruisse- 
ment du vent dans les arbres au son de la flüte de Pan dans l'&tendue 
sauvage et enchaine les voyageurs avec des tiges de roses. L'autre (2,14) 
decrit une prairie Elys&enne avec des canap£s de fleurs, des arbres de verre 
produisant des coupes de vin au lieu de fruits et les banqueteurs servis par 
les vents. Comme la plupart des satires de Lucien, celle-ci ne r&ussit pas ἃ 
Etre spirituelle, peur-Etre parce que son objet n'a guere de pr&tentions artis- 
tiques? 


2 Une telle technique humoristique est utilis6e par P£trone dans le r&cit de la visite 
d’Encolpe ἃ la galerie de peintures, 83 sg. Encolpe cherche une consolation pur son cha- 
grin d'amour et, assez naturellement, ses yeux s’attardent sur les peintures repr&sentant 
les performances amoureuses des dieux. Pourtant en 89, Eumolpe pr&tend qu'Encolpe est 
contamin€ par une Iliupersis et il se lance dans la r&citation d'un po&me €pique assez 
serieux dans le style virgilien. Pä&trone ironise ici sur l'interpretation rhetorique d’une 
peinture, une technique qu’on a appel&e "Bildeinsatz": O. Schissel von Fleschenberg, 
Die Technik des Bildeinsatzes, Philologus 72 (1913) 83-114. Au sujet de P&trone 
comme satiriste des clich&s litt&raires, voir R. Heinze, Petron und der griechische 
Roman, Hermes 34 (1899) 494-519; E. Courtney, Parody and Literary Allusion in 
Menippean Satire, Philologus 106 (1962) 86-100. 
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Lucien ironise ἃ nouveau sur le m@me sujet dans Quomodo historia 
conscribenda sit. Un historien imaginaire glisse subrepticement dans la 
trame de son r&cit un locus amoenus oü se serait r&fugie ἔπ de ses person- 
nages: ... καὶ εἰς οἷον ἄντρον κατέφυγε κιττοῦ καὶ μυρρίνης 
καὶ δάφνης εἰς ταὐτὸ συμπεφυκότων καὶ σύσκιον ἀκριβῶς 
ποιούντων αὐτό (Hist. Conscr. 19). Le terme ἀκριβῶς "correctement” 
suggere l’application d'une formule. Dans la phrase qui suit, d'un ton plus 
serieux, il bläme les historiens qui, par de telles descriptions de jardins et 
de grottes, masquent leur faiblesse dans les matidres utiles ou leur manque 
d'information: ὑπὸ γὰρ ἀσθενείας τῆς Ev τοῖς χρησίμοις ἢ ἀγ- 
νοίας τῶν λεκτέων ἐπὶ τὰς τοιαύτας τῶν χωρίων καὶ ἄντρων 
ἐκφράσεις τρέπονται (ib., 20).3 

Le m&me thdme est repris de πηδηϊὸζς tout ἃ fait burlesque dans les 
Metamorphoses d’Apul&e. Racontant son irruption dans un repaire de 
voleurs, Lucius note que l'occasion exige un discours quelque peu fleuri: 
Res ac tempus ipsum locorum speluncaeque illius ... descriptionem ex- 
ponere flagitat. Nam et simul periclitabor ingenium ...(4,6,1). Sans 
doute, par cette digression, entend-il prouver que, möme m&tamorphos€ en 
äne, il a les yeux bien ouverts. Sur ce dernier pont, le lecteur concevra 
quelques doutes, car les alentours du repaire, d&crits d'abord comme une 
"agr&able petite colline" (... clementi ... transmisso clivulo .. . 4,5,5) se 
transforment brusquement en une montagne sauvage, d'une hauteur ex- 
traordinaire, ombrag£&e de feuillages touffus (mons horridus silvestribusque 
frondibus umbrosus et in primis altus), du sommet de laquelle "jaillissait ἃ 
gros bouillons une source abondante vomissant dans sa course des vagues 
d’argent " (de summo vertice fons afluens bullis ingentibus scaturribat 
perque prona delapsus evomebat undas argenteas ...). Les contradictions 
de ce morceau de parodie sont intentionnelles et visent un effect comique: 
elles veulent ridiculiser une convention litt£raire. 

Pourquoi nos satiriques s’en prennent-ils ainsi au genre idyllique? 


3La censure des historiens pour des ekphraseis excessives ou hors de propos &tait 
un lieu commun de la critique litt&raire de l’&poque post-hell&nique: Dion. Hal., De 
Imitatione, Fr. 6,3,2 (p. 209 edd. Usener-Radermacher) (au sujet de Philistus); idem, 
Rhet, 10,17; Longinus, De subl. 43 (au sujet d’Herodote et de Theopompe). 
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Le "locus amoenus" dans la tradition de la rhetorique 


On s’est accoutume ἃ ne voir dans les passages cit&s que des "mo- 
queries de conventions rhetoriques." Or les manuels de rhetorique ne sem- 
blent pas accorder de place ἃ la description idyllique,* ἃ moins de faire ren- 
trer celle-ci dans la cat&gorie generale de l’ekphrasis, dont parlent les re- 
cueils d’exercices pr&@liminaires de l’art oratoire (progymnasmata) et qui 
designait n'importe quel genre de digression descriptive.® Mais l’ekphrasis 
ne repr&sentait pas grand chose dans l'ensemble de la rhetorique. 
Hermog£ene pretend que la plupart des rheteurs la considerent comme su- 
perflue; il n’en fait mention que par acquis de conscience (Rhetores Graeci, 
€d. L. Spengel II, 17 Hermogenes, p. 23, 25-23, &d. Rabe). Le rheteur 
Theon consid£re l’ekphrasis comme reserv&e ἃ lhistoire et c'est ἃ elle qu'il 
emprunte la plupart de ses exemples (Spengel II, 60).6 

Les theoriciens romains de l’art oratoire bannissaient le genre 
idyllique. Quintilien met en garde contre les "exc®s po&tiques” de ce genre: 
...neque rursus (sc.ratio narrandi) sinuosa et arcessitis descriptionibus, 
in quas plerique imitatione poeticae licentiae ducuntur, lasciviat. (2,4,3). 


4Emst Ludwig Curtius fut le premier savant ἃ mettre en valeur l'originalit& de la 
description idyllique conventionnelle: "Der locus amoenus (Lustort) ... ist in seinem 
rhetorisch-poetischen Eigendasein bisher nicht erkannt worden,” Europäische Literatur 
und lateinisches Mittelalter, Bern 1948, 202. Curtius (ibidem 200) d&peint un 
developpement de la convention incorpor&e graduellement par la th&orie rhetorique dans 
les argumenta a re sous les topoi de lieu et de temps. Selon Curtius cette &volution eut 
lieu au temps de la Seconde Sophistique dans le cadre d'une transformation g@ndrale de 
l'art oratoire qui passe d'une discipline juridique ἃ une discipline "&pidictique” c.-A-d. ori- 
entee vers l’&loquence d’apparat. Cependant lidylle ster&otyp6e est beaucoup plus anci- 
enne que la Seconde Sophistique et, en outre, point n'est besoin de supposer que toutes 
les conventions d’&coles avaient leurs origines dans des systömes d’&ducation purement 
rhetoriques. Comime le dit J.P. Sullivan, Perronius, Bloomington 1968, 165: "The ear- 
lier and continuing influence of poetry on rhetoric has always impressed critics less (than 
the influence of rhetoric on poetry).” 


5Pour les sources latines des progymnasmata rhetoriques, voir G. Reichel, 
Quaestiones Progymnasticae, Diss. Leipzig 1909. Pour l'ekphrasis dans la theorie rhe- 
torique latine, Heinrich Lausberg, Handbuch der literarischen Rhetorik, München 1960, 
Par. 810. 


6Les seuls liens entre l'ekphrasis rhetorique, et le locus amoenus sont la prairie, en- 
tendue par Theon (Spengel II, 118) comme sujet ad&quat de description et, &ventuelle- 
ment, "la vall&e de Tempe chez Theopompe,” incluse comme mod2le (Spengel II, 68). 
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Descriptio signifie ici "idylle en prose" et non pas, d'une maniere generale, 
toute digression descriptive. La preuve en est qu'il l'’exclut ici en tant que 
hors d'oeuvre (arcessitis) et licence po@tique, alors qu’ailleurs il juge les 
descriptions adaptees aux finalit&s pratiques de l'histoire? et de l’&loquence 
(4,2,123; 9,2,44). 

Dans le Dialogus de Oratoribus de Tacite, Aper d&fend les orateurs de 
son temps. (L’action du dialogue se passe en la 6° ann&e du rögne de 
Vespasien, soit en 74 de notre &re.) 1] loue "l'&clat de la po@sie" (poeticus 
decor, 20,5) qui ajoute ἃ leurs discours "du charme et de l’&l&gance" 
(laetitiam nitoremque, 21,5), tandis que les "anciens" les orateurs de la fin 
de la R&publique, lui apparaissent bavards et fastidieux; il trouve Cic&ron -- 
surtout le jeune Cic£ron -- longus in narrationibus, otiosus circa excessus 
(22,3) et les Verrines insupportables: Quis quinque in Verrem libros 
exspectabit? ... praecurrit hoc tempore iudex dicentem et, nisi aut cursu 
argumentorum aut colore sententiarum aut nitore et cultu descriptionums 
invitatus et corruptus est, aversatur dicentem. (Dial, 20,1-2). Les de- 
scriptiones qui "sollicitent et seduissent" le juge, probablement, ne sont pas 
n'importe quelles descriptions, mais celles qui sont marqu&es par une 
idylie. A tout le moins, la description du bois sacr€ pr&s de Henna (Verr., 
2,48), le rapt de Proserpine dans un cadre bucoloque (2,10,111) &taient 
fort pris&s dans l'antiquit.® 


Le "locus amoenus” et les exercices litteraires 


δὶ le genre idyllique &tait proscrit par les rh&teurs? -- du moins en 
theorie -- il servait d’exercice-type dans les &tudes purement litt&raires.!0 


Tindirectement sous le titre d’expositio causarum (4,2,2), dont les cat&gories Evo- 
quent celles de l'ekphrasis historiographique. Toutefois, on peut louer en passant la 
beaute du locus amoenus: speciem (sc. laudamus) in locis maritimis, planis, amoenis, 
3,7,27. 


8 Eduard Norden, Die antike Kunstprosa°: Darmstadt 1958, I, 285. 


9Lorsque les exercices de la prose descriptive ont &t& introduits dans l!’&ducation rhe- 
torique romaine, ce fut probablement dans la cat&gorie des Suasoria, Sen&que l’Ancien 
nous r&ve&le que les digressions descriptives conviennent ἃ cet exercice mais non pas ἃ la 
controversia, qui s'attachait aux argument l&gaux. A propos d'un auteur de controversiae 
Sentque dit: Suasoriis aptior erat, locorum habitus, fluminumque decursus et urbium si- 
tus moresque populorum nemo descripsit abundantius. (Controv. 2, praef. 3). Dans le 
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Les textes οἰϊέβ de Perse (πες lucum ponere artifices) et d’Apul&e 
(periclitabor ingenium) supposent un pratique courante. 

Hermog&ne lui-m&me qui, dans ses progymnasmata, nous l'avons vu, 
bannissait de la Rhetorique l’ekphrasis, par contre dans son De Ideis (essai 
sur les genres litt&raires) recommande aux apprentis Ecrivains d’agr&menter 
leur prose en s’inspirant de la po&sie bucolique: de telles descriptions 
€veillent un plaisir l&gitime et decent: καὶ τὰς μὲν (ἡδονὰς) οὐκ 
αἰσχρὰς ἔστιν ἁπλῶς ἐκφράζειν οἷον κάλλος χωρίου καὶ 
φυτείας διαφόρους καὶ ῥευμάτων ποικιλίας καὶ ὅσα τοιαῦτα 
(Spengel II, 358; p. 331, 15-17, €d, Rabe). Les modeles qu'il en donne 
sont tires de Sappho (Fr. 2, 5-8. &d. Lobel-Page) -- un coin ombrag& au 
bord d'une riviere -- et de Platon (230 b-c) -- la halte sous le platane dans le 
Phedre, oü sont &voqu&s le feuillage abondant et l’eau courante. 
Hermog£ne se r&sume: ταῦτα μὲν οὕτως ἂν ἐκφράζων ἡδονὴν 
ποιοίη καὶ γλυκύτητα (Spengel II, 358: Hermog£ne, 332, 1-2, &d. 
Rabe).!! 


contexte des Suasoriae il d&clare, manifestement avec regret: Latini declamatores in de- 
scriptione oceani non nimis viguerunt. Suas. 1,15. 


109n ne produisait sans doute pas de manuels syst£matiques de composition lit- 
t#raire comme on en a pour la rhetorique: Sext. Emp. Math. 1,265. Renseignements 
&pigraphiques sur les exercices littraires: οὐκ ἔστι τέχνη τις πέρι τὰ σπευδῆ καὶ 
ἀνύπαρκτα, σπευδῆ δ' ἐστι καὶ ἀνύπαρκτα τὰ περὶ τοὺς μύθους καὶ τά 
πλάσματα. Sext. Emp. Math. 1,265. Renseignements &pigraphiques sur les exercices 
litt£raires: M.P. Nilsson, Die hellenistische Schule, München 1955, 42-52. 


!1Ppour l'origine de la theorie des styles d’Hermog&ne voir D. Hagedorn, Zur 
Ideenlehre des Hermogenes, Göttingen 1964, 9-18. L’argument sur l'idylle litt&raire 
coincidait avec une extension consid&rable de l'&ternelle controverse en critique litt6raire 
entre "plaisir" (ἡδονή, voluptas) et "utilit€" (ὠφέλεια, utilitas, usus) comme buts de la 
composition. Hermog&ne avait adopt& le plaisir comme but l&gitime, contrairement aux 
Stoiciens. Ludicrae artes sunt quae ad voluptatem oculorum atque aurium tendunt, dit 
avec me&pris Sen&que le Jeune (Ep. 88,92). L’Epicurien Philodeme declare que le critere 
d’utilit& ne s'applique pas du tout A la po6sie: καὶ γὰρ καθὸ πόημα φυσικὸν οὐδὲν 
οὔτε λέξεως οὔτε διανοήματος ὠφέλημα παρασκευάζει (De poematis 5,22,30-34, 
(ἃ. Jensen). Horace est conscient de la controverse: Auf prodesse volunt aut delectare 
poetae (Ars. Poet, 333), mais Jui-m&me &chafaude un compromis (le fameux "Omne 
tulit punctum qui miscuit utile dulci," ibidem 343), qui reflöte la theorie hybride hel- 
lenistique. Cf. C. Jensen, Neoptolemos und Horaz, Philodemos über die Gedichte, 
Berlin 1923, 110. 
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Dans sa Chrestomathie (cit&e par Photius), Proclus recommande le 
style image& dans les pr&sentations de paysages, les descriptions de prairies 
et de bois: ἀνθηρὸν δὲ κατ᾽ ἰδίαν οὐκ ἔστι πλάσμα ἀλλὰ 
συνεκφέρεται καὶ συμμέμικται τοῖς εἰρημένοις, ἁρμόζει δὲ 
τοπογραφίαις καὶ λειμώνων ἢ ἀλσῶν ἐκφράσεσιν (Procli 
Chrestomathia, &d. Severyns, 32, par. 8). 

Le mot ἔκφρασις signifie ici description bucolique et non pas, comme 
dans les manuels de rhetorique, n’'importe quelle digression descriptive qui 
supposerait l'insertion du terme τόπος. Dans ce sens, en effet, Proclus 
aurait parl& de: τόπων καὶ λειμώνων καὶ ἀλσῶν ἐκφράσεσιν. 

De m&me, dans le texte cit€ de Lucien (Hist. Conscr. 20), ἔκφρασις 
vise le genre bucolique et non la description propre ἃ l'histoire, ἃ laquelle 
Lucien r&serve le term &purjvera.!2 Le verbe ἐκφράζειν dans l'extrait cite 
d’Hermog?ne (De Ideis) parait avoir le m&me sens technique.!3 Cette sig- 
nification pr&cise du mot dans la langue de la critique permet de penser que 
ce concept &tait anterieur au sens vague que lui attribue la rh&torique.!* 

Du cöt€ des €crivains latins, nous trouvons une mention de l'’ekphrasis 
idyllique chez Pline l'Ancien: Qualiter (sc. narrari debet) Campaniae ora 
per se felixque illa ac beata amoenitas .... (N.H. 3,40). 

En dehors des passages de Sappho et de Platon recommandes par 
Hermog?ne, les mod2les du genre &taient probablement les paysages et les 
jardins chant&s par Hom£re. Chez Achille Tatius (1,1,6), la description du 
jardin fait &cho ἃ Homi£re (II., 21, 257-259) et celui de Phil&tas dans le ro- 
man de Longus (2,3) ressemble ἃ celui d’Alcinoos dans l’Odysse&e (7,112- 
113). 


l2yisr. Conser. 57. Au par. 19, le verbe Epunvedw est &galement neutre et cou- 
vre tous les types de descripton en prose. D’autre part ἑξερμηνεύω (19), comme 
ekphrasis, implique trop de details ou manque d’ä-propos. 


Y3Quoique le nom ekphrasis soit exclusivement technique, le verbe ἐκφράζειν cor- 
respondant est &galement attest& dans des sens gen&raux, par exemple "detailler" 
(Apollonius de Rhodes 4,1125), "€laborer” (Demetrius, De Eloc. 165). 


14 Thson, qui parmi les auteurs de progymnasmata, attache le plus d’importance ἃ 
l'ekphrasis comme exercice, donne une liste exträmement varie&e de sujets recommand6&s, 
y compris des cat@gories mal definies comme "la guerre” et "des temps.” En effet, selon 
lapergu de Theon, on pourrait considerer la plupart des histoires comme consistant ex- 
clusivement en ekphraseis. 
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Proscrite en th&orie de l'art oratoire, l'’ekphrasis idyllique a tendance ἃ 
s'y int&grer, au Bas-Empire, du mons en grec. Dans l’un des discours per- 
dus de Dion Chrysostome, intitul€ Τεμπῶν ἔκφρασις, la description de la 
Vall&e de Tempe devait servir A la declamatio.!5 Au second siöcle, ce genre 
semble &tre devenu courant, ἃ juger par le rheteur Fronton qui loue 
l'orateur Pol&mon de n'avoir jamais donn€ dans de telles frivolites: ... 
nusquam in eo rure (i.e. in Polemonis declamatione) .... vel rosa Tarentina 
vel nemus amoenum vel densus lucus νεῖ platanus umbrosa. Omnia ad 
usum magis quam ad voluptatem. (Ambros. 110, €d. Loeb I, 116).16 


Le "locus amoenus,'" symbole du loisir 


Si le genre idyllique a servi de th&me aux exercices de style, encore 
faut-il expliquer pourquoi les auteurs satiriques, surtout les romains -- 
Horace entre autres -- le prennent comme cible de leurs railleries. Le con- 
formisme et la p&danterie affectent une grande partie de la litt&rature de 
l'&poque et pas seulement la po&sie bucolique.!7” Cependant, de tous les 
clich&s litt£raires, aucun ne peut revendiquer d’ancätres plus illustres que le 
locus amoenus. 

Dans l’Ars Poetica d’Horace, le th&me soul&ve un nouveau probl&me. 
Il apparait comme un symbole-type de l'otium, cette €vasion de la politique 
qui procure ἃ l'esprit le calme necessaire ἃ la cr&ation artistique. Le 
Dialogus de Oratoribus, par exemple, fait intervenir ce sens dans la dis- 
cussion entre partisans de l'art oratoire et partisans de la po&sie. Pour 


15Hans von Arnim, Leben und Werke des Dio von Prusa, Berlin 1898, 154. 
Ailleurs (Synesius de vita Dionis, dans Dio von Prusa, δά. von Arnim, Vol. II, 34) 
l'oeuvre est intitulde ἡ τῶν Τεμπῶν φράσις. 


16Pour Ja controverse sur usus et voluptas, voir note 11. Des expressions de 
m&pris pour la composition "sans profit" se rencontrent plus normalement chez les cri- 
tiques romains que chez les grecs et elles ont souvent un relent nationaliste, 4 com- 
mencer par l'introduction A la Rhetorica ad Herennium: illa quae Graeci scriptores inanis 
adrogantiae causa sibi adsumpserunt reliquimus. Nam illi, ne parum multa scisse vider- 
entur, ea conquisierunt quae nihil adtinebant, ut ars difficilior putaretur; nos autem ea 
quae videbantur ad rationem dicendi pertinere sumpsimus, 1,1. Cf. Tacite, Dial. 10: Ur 
si in Graecia natus esses, ubi ludicras quoque artes exercere honestum est... 


17Quelques autres conventions ster&otyp£es de l'äge gr&co-romain, par exemple la 
diatribe contre la vie luxueuse ou les interminables lamentations sur linconstance de la 
Fortune, auraient διό plus naturelles pour definir le clich& litt£raire. 
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Aper, l'orateur, la nostalgie des sous-bois et de la verdure n'est que le re- 
vers malheureux de la vocation du po&te. Maternus, par contre, porte-pa- 
role de Tacite, appr&cie son privilege de pouvoir, comme poete, &changer 
l'agitation terre-ä-terre du forum pour une vie de contemplation dans la 
puret€ de la nature (12, 1-2; 13). Horace, bien sür, ne s'est möme pas 
pos& le problöme, lui qui r&va -- et r&alisa son r&ve -- de vivre "tantöt al- 
long& sous la verte ramure, tantöt recueilli pr&s du jaillissement d'une riv- 
iere sacree": 


...nunc viridi membra sub arbuto stratus, nunc ad 
aquae lene caput sacrae ...(Carm, 1,1,21-22) 


Pourquoi considere-t-il alors le genre idyllique comme artificiel? 
L'origine de l’expression 


Nous pourrions mieux comprendre le traitement inflig€ au locus 
amoenus si nous pouvions suivre l'&volution de l'’expression technique ἃ 
travers la litt&rature latine. D’apres les essais d’explication de Varron et du 
grammairien Verrius Flaccus!® (auxquels s’ajoute le grammairien 
Carminius, inconnu par ailleurs), ces deux termes s'’emploient au moins ἃ 
partir du premier sitcle av. J.-C. Mais ἃ cette &poque, leur origine &tait 
oubliee. Les grammairiens recoururent ds lors ἃ l'!&tymologie de l’adjectif 
amoenus: racine -am- (aimer) et amunis (sans emploi), derivations fantai- 
sistes, οὗ perce une pointe de derision, qui pr&figure nos satiriques.!? 


18Servius ad Aeneadem 5,134: "amoena" sunt loca solius voluptatis plena, quasi 
"amunia,” unde nullus fructus exsolvitur; unde etiam nihil praestantes "immunes” voca- 
mur. ibidem ad 6. 638: "amoena” autem quae solum amorem praestant, vel, ut supra 
diximus, quasi "amunia,” hoc est sine fructu ut Varro et Carminius docent. Adludit 
autem ad insulas fortunatas. Isid. Et. 14,8,33: "amoena loca” dicta Varro ait quod 
solum amorem praestant et ad se amanda alliciant; Verrius Flaccus quod sine munere 
sint, πες quicquam in his officii, quasi amunia ,.. Les glossaires anciens sont eux aussi 
inutiles: locus amoenus, παράδεισος, λιβὰς εὐήνεμος, Gloss. 3,262,21. 


191 ‘&tymologie exacte d’amoenus est inconnuu. Cf. E. Walde, Lateinisches 
Etymologisches Wörterbuch, Heidelberg 1965 σιν. La derivation de la racine -am- est 
celle donnee par Lewis and Short, A Latin Dicrionary. M&me 51] s'agit de l’&tymologie 
exacte, cela n’explique pas le terminus technicus. La derivation d’apr&s amunis n'est na- 
turellement pas ἃ prendre au s&rieux. 
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Etant donn& que la notion d'idylle est typiquement hell&nique, le terme 
locus amoenus doit avoir &t& primitivement la traduction d'un terme tech- 
nique grec &quivalent. Or, tout semble bien indiquer que chez les Grecs, 
l’expression ne figurait pas parmi les th&mes litt&raires, mais faisait partie 
du langage cultuel des mystöres. A n’en pas douter, il s'agit de τόπος 
καθαρός. Le mot καθαρός (rituellement pur, saint, sacr&) et ses appar- 
entes καθαίρω, κάθαρσις, καθαρμός sont des termes-cl&s de la termi- 
nologie mystique grecque. Un τόπος καθαρός est un endroit rituelle- 
ment pur ou sacr&. Dans les papyri magiques, c'est un lieu non souill& oü 
certains rites peuvent se d&rouler.?20 Dans la langue des myst£res, cet en- 
droit consacr& aux divinities figure de pref&rence le jardin des @lus dans 
l'au-delä. C'est ce sens pr&cis que Platon lui donne dans le Theetete: ὁ 
τῶν κακῶν καθαρὸς τόποκς(! 174).2} 

Dans le Phedre, la prairie sous le platane (clich€ du genre bucolique, 
nous l'avons vu) repr&sentait bel et bien un tel τόπος καθαρός m&me si 
Platon n’emploie que le seul substantif τόπος (ailleurs, il parle de θεῖος 
τόπος, 238 ἃ, εἰ καθαρὰ τά ὑδάτια 229 b). Les sous-bois, la ver- 
dure, la prairie: voilä bien des motifs elysdens. Le Phedre nous en foumit 
un illustration d&cisive: le dialogue tout entier est 556 de me&taphores em- 
pruntees & la langue des mystöres. Socrate et Ph&dre discutent du discours 
de Lysias, tout en faisant route vers Agrai, ol se c@l&brant les Mystäres 
mineurs D’Eleusis. "L'initiation ἃ la rhetorique" est assimil&e plaisamment 
au rituel des Myst£res au point de rappeler les Nues d'Aristophane. Qui'il 
nous suffise d’Epingler deux des allusions aux mystöres, hautes en 
couleurs. Socrate et Phödre cheminent nus pieds, ἃ la maniere des inities. 
(229 a); Socrate s'amuse ἃ se voiler la t&te "afin de ne pas rougir de honte 
en regardant Phedre” (237 a): phrase qui joue sur les mots "Phaidros" - 
"Phallos"!22 Puis c'est la beaut& du site qui suscite la faconde de Socrate; 


20 Papyri Magicae Graecae, δὰ, Preisendanz, 4, 1926 et 5, 229. 


2lcf. Phedon 114 c, οὗ l’adjectif καθαρός est applique ἃ la demeure des bons dans 
lau-delä: ... ἄνω δὲ εἰς τὴν καθαρὰν οἴκησιν ἀφικνούμενοι. Chez Theocrite 
26,5 la phrase ἐν καθαρῷ λειμῶνι ala signification de "prairie sacr6e ou pure” et non 
celle de "open meadow" selon 1,5. parce qu'une prairie est par definition ouverte. La 
prairie est celle dans laquelle Agave et ses soeurs montent des autels A Dionysos. Cf. le 
commentaire de A.S.F. Gow, seconde &dition, Cambridge 1950, ad locum. 


22] a plus fameuse repr&sentation de la r&v&lation du phallus, celle dans la frise de 
la Villa des Mysteres ἃ Pomp£i, prouve que T'objet &tait assez monstrueux de taille pour 
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Phödre reprend son ami en le traitant de ἀτοπώτατος (230 c) au sens 
habituel "tout-A-fait stupide" mais en outre "non familier aux τόποι (c'est- 
ä-dire aux spectacles idylliques)." 

L'on d&couvrait en effet aux inities et d'une mani®re concröte des 
τόποι καθαροί. Nous l’apprenons par Stob6e, l'une de nos sources les 
plus explicites sur les rites des mystöres: ἐκ δὲ τούτου (apres les 
terreurs de l'initiation) φῶς τε θαυμάσιον ἀπήντησε καὶ τόποι 
καθαροὶ καὶ λειμῶνες ἐδέξαντο (διοδέε, Eci., &d. Hense, 4, 52, 49). 
De quelle maniere se deroulaient ces rites, sous quelle forme leur faisait-on 
voir ces "endroits sacres et ces prairies?" C'est ce que nous aimerions 
savioir, Etaient-ce des murs peints, de vastes panneaux en couleur? 

Que, dans un contexte approprie, le mot τόπος tout seul ait pu signi- 
fier τόπος καθαρός, "paysage idyllique," nous en avons un indice dans 
le fait que, en latin, plusieurs de ses deriv&s ont trait ἃ la description ou ἃ la 
peinture du paysage. Topia (sc. opera) a pr&cisement ce sens. Un topiar- 
ius est un paysagiste.? 

Ainsi, sans pouvoir remonter aux origines de la traduction latine locus 
amoenus, il nous est permis de dire qu'elle a plutöt sugger& les connota- 
tions secondaires, bucoliques (un beau paysage) que le sens primitif du 
grec: endroit sacr&.2* Retenons toutefois les nombreux passages oü l'ex- 


permettre pareille plaisanterie. Sur la transposition des concepts des mystäres dans le 
Phödre voir M.P. Nilsson, Geschichte der griechischen Religion I, 661 ff.; A. Dis, 
Autour de Plason, Paris 1927, 438-49; K. Kerenyi, Die Mysterien von Eleusis, Zürich 
1962, 60-62; 101. A propos de l'influence du locus amoenus de Phedre sur la litt£rature 
bucolique, voir A. Parry, YCS 15 (1957) 15-20. 


23Yoir 1.5. s.v. τόπιον II; LS s.v. topia et topiarius. Pour le mot corrompu 
topeodis chez Vitruve 5,6,9 voir W.J.T. Peters, Landscape in Roman-Campanian Mural 
Painting, Assen 1963, 151. 


24 Dans le sens premier, nous aurions attendu lustrarus ou purus comme &quivalent 
du grec καθαρός (mundus a rarement des connotations rituelles: cf. T.L.L. 1631, 81). 
Locus purus, traduction plus litterale de τόπος καθαρός se trouve chez Tite-Live 
(25,17,3), avec le sens d'"entroit rituellement pur,” chez Tacite comme synonyme de lo- 
cus amoenus: ...secedit animus in loca pura atque innocentia fruiturque sedibus sacris 
(Dial. 12,1). 
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pression s'applique aux Champs Elys&es ou ἃ d’autres domaines sacres. 
Si Virgile s£pare les deux parties de la phrase: 


devenere locos laetos et amoena virecta 
Fortunatorum Nemorum sedesque beatas (Aen., 5, 638-639)25 


Silius Italicus les r&unit: loca amoena piorum (13, 703). Dans un autre 
endroit de l'Eneide (5, 734-735), Virgile parle des amoena piorum26 
concilia. En dehors de l'&pop£e, citons: nemus amoenum de Martial (Tu 
colis Elysios nemorisque habitator amoeni. ...9, 50, 5-6).27 Dans ces 
textes, amoenus est inser& ἃ la manitre d'un ster&otype, au sens technique, 
en contraste avec l'acception usuelle, "charmant." Le monde souterrain ne 
peut &tre appel& ravissant; aussi certains auteurs emploient-ils l’adjectif 
contraire inamoenus, ten@breux, pour qualifier le domaine d’Hades (Ovide, 
Meı., 10, 15, ; Statius, Theb. 1,89). 

Ainsi donc, malgr& la secularisation partielle du sens premier de locus 
amoenus, il n’en reste pas moins charg& d’'&vocations mystiques. 
Songeons notamment aux peintures idylliques des murs de Pomp£i: Pline 
l'Ancien les appelait amoenissimam parietum picturam (N.H. 35,116); la 
critique moderne les a caracterises correctement: "paysages sacro- 
idylliques."28 


25On a vu (note 18) que ses implications sacrales &taient perdues chez Servius, qui 
se servait des commentaires triviaux des grammairiens. 


26CY. Valerius Flaccus, Argon. 1,843: amoena (piorum) comme un nom pluriel; 
Stat. Silv. 2,6,100: amoena silentia Lethes. 


27] orsque Cic&ron dit de fagon sarcastique de Verres (Verr. 2,5,80) qu'il dressait sur 
la cöte des tentes pour ses debauches, amoeno sane et ab arbitris remoto loco ("dans un 
endroit charmant, je le veux bien, et loin de tout moin”) il joue sur l'autre sens du mot 
amoenus, "sacr&," (il vient d'&tablir que l'endroit se trouvait derri®re la source sacree 
d’Arethuse). Le sens de "charmant" n’ajoute rien au contexte, mais celui de "sacr€” com- 
porte encore une attaque contre son adversaire. 


281 ‘impact mystico-symbolique du paysage dans l'art n’&tait pas perdu chez les an- 
ciens. L’Antre des Nymphes de Porphyre est une interpretation symbolique de la descrip- 
tion d’Homere de la caverne dIthaque (Od. 13,102-112). Porphyre fournit quelques com- 
paraisons recherch6es -- que W.B. Stanford (The Odyssey, Vol. I, 202) appelle "otiose 
speculations” -- et de bons apergus sur la nature all&gorique des ekphraseis litt£raires. 
Pour Porphyre, une caverne est le symbole du monde perceptible (De antro Nympharum, 
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Cette persistance du caract£re religieux du locus amoenus: voilä ce qui 
pourrait nous expliquer, mieux que la tradition des genres litt£raires, ce qui 
en fit la cible de predilection d’auteurs moins inspires. En definitive, les 
satires de Lucien dans la Vera Historia 2 visent des sc&nes de la vie future 
(L’lle des Bienheureux et la prairie Elys6enne); quant ἃ Horace, ce n'est 
pas la peinture du genre bucolique qu'il rejette, mais la description du bois 
de Diane.29 


δά. Hercher, 9). Cf. R. Merkelbach, Roman und Mysterium in der Antike, München, 
1962, 115, pour la fonction symbolique des jardins et des loca amoena dans les romans 
grecs. Sur l’origine religieuse de la litterature bucolique voir G. Wojaczek, Daphnis, 
Untersuchungen zur griechischen Bukolik, Meisenheim am Glan, 1969. 


29Horace, dans notre interpretation, rejette la digression idyllique ἃ cause de son 
parfum sacral, Pourtant dans l’Ars Poer. 391-407 il vante l'origine divine de la musique 
et de la podsie. Il n'y a ici qu'un conflit apparent. Quoique l'auteur appelle le po&te 
vafes, ce qui signifie "propbete" ainsi que "po&te,“ il s'adresse au röle didactique, non ἃ la 
qualit& mystique de l’artiste. Sur l’usage de l'ancien mot vares au lieu de poeta voir H. 
Dahlmann, Philologus 97 (1948) 337 sq. 


SKIAGRAPHIA ONCE AGAIN 
Abstract 


Depth by graphic means -- linear perspective, foreshortening, hatching 
-- was mastered by Greek draughtsmen by about the middle of the fifth 
century B.C., but the first flowering of true painting took place later in that 
century: only then did painters leam to create modulated color surfaces. 
There are three categories of techniques for that purpose: the gradation of 
colors through mixture, overlaying or glazing, and patching. Apparently 
painters blended their colors in the pigments, in a preparatory and recondite 
process: custom-blending was unknown. At least Plato, Aristotle and oth- 
ers are strikingly ignorant of basic mixing formulas. Overlaying of colors 
appears on white-ground lekythoi of the late fifth and early fourth centuries 
and is first attested in literature in Aristotle (under the terminus technicus 
ἐπιπολή, De sensu 440b). The one color technique widely attested for the 
later fifth century (and, in fact, often equated with the birth of painting) is 
the one called “skiagraphia” or shadow painting. In modern studies the 
term is rendered as “shading,” “chiaroscuro” or as “perspective and 
shadow-effect combined.” These interpretations, however, are based 
mainly on post-Hellenic sources, which reflect only a vague memory of the 
technique. Examination of ten references in Plato, two in Aristotle and a 
passage in Pliny, Ν. Η. 35.29, translated from a Classical treatise on col- 
ors, shows that the technique featured patches of strongly contrasting col- 
ors, which intensified each other when viewed from close-up but blended 
into luminous effects when seen from the appropriate distance. In other 
words, skiagraphia was an impressionistic technique, using divisions of 
bright colors and relying on the phenomenon of optical color fusion. Of 
the extensive scientific literature produced during the Hellenic age, little 
remains, but its vestiges show that the Greeks were familiar with optical 
color fusion, the mutual alteration of contiguous colors and the difference 
between the additive and the subtractive color systems. The skiagraphia 
technique was the artistic expression of that knowledge. 


* * * * * * * * * * * 
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Between the painted pinakes of Pitsa of about 535 B.C. and the fres- 
coes from the Tomb of the Diver at Paestum' dated at 480 B.C.” subtle 
changes in color technique may be observed: the Pitsa painter drew his 
figures in contours and filled in the outlines with flat colors. The Paestum 
frescoes reveal an attempt to create a certain plasticity of the human figures 
through the gradation of color (applied to the brown-to-red tones only).” 
On the best preserved Pitsa tablet six (possible seven) colors are used, but 
they are rather arbitrarily applied. The Paestum painter uses five (in addi- 
tion to the various shades of rusty reds there are white, black, blue, and 
green) but the bold horizontal strokes of blue, representing the kline cush- 
ions against the predominant reds of the banquet scenes, show that the 
artist is aware of the dramatic effect of color contrast.* Still, the Paestum 
paintings are essentially drawings and the approximately contemporary 
works of Polygnotus, which later ages experienced as archaic,” were prob- 
ably very similar in technique, whatever their much disputed ἦθος may 
have been. Clearly the art of painting “set itself apart,” as Pliny put it, in 
the later fifth century, i.e. painters learned in some manner or manners to 
break up flat color surfaces and to simulate the tremulous hues and endless 


1 Orlandos, EAA s.v. Pitsä, with an illustration after a water color. 


2 Napoli, Tuffatore. 


3 Napoli, Tuffatore, figs. 5-9. 


3 Approximately the same blue is used with good effect for the scarf of the dancing 
young man on the West wall, Napoli, ibid., fig. 3. 


5 Quintilian (12,10,3) speaks of illa prope rudia ac velut futurae mox artis primor- 
dia. Although Pliny calls Polygnotus nobilissimus (34,85) and credits him with inno- 
vations (35,58), he says about Apollodorus, who lived in the later fifth century, that be 
made all earlier painting obsolete (35,60). On the possibility that Polygnotus painted 
transparencies, see ἢ. 37 infra, 


5. ..se ars ipsa distinxit...., ΝΗ. 35,29. The full passage is quoted in the text 
below. 
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color variations in nature.’ In doing so it inevitably eclipsed vase painting 
as the principal expression of graphic genius.° 

There are three categories of techniques available to the painter for the 
creation of color gradations. One is the continuous mixing of colors to 
create nuances, the fundamental method of today, which requires the use of 
a palette or similar device.” Another is the overlaying or superposition of 
paints (called glazing if translucent colors are used). The third method 
consists of the breaking up of surfaces into small areas of pure color, 
which, when viewed from the appropriate distance, are not perceived sepa- 
rately by the eye but blended on the retina. The latter process is referred to 
as optical fusion or optical color mixture. 

Which ones did the Greeks develop in the fifth century B.C. and in 
which order? In the absence of any major surviving examples of Greek 
painting from the age of its greatest flowering,'” the purpose of this paper 


4 In vase painting some shading (mainly by hatching) begins to appear in about 
480 B.C., probably reflecting more sweeping developments in panel and wall painting. 
See Rumpf, Jd! 49 (1934) 8 and JHS 67 (1947) 10-13. 


8 The innate supremacy of color over form in naturalistic painting is thus ex- 
pressed by John Ruskin: 


“If you sing at all, you must sing sweetly; and if you colour at all, you must colour 
rightly. Give up all the forms, rather than the sligbtest part of the colour,” The 
Elements of Drawing, London 1857, 197. 


9 For the post-Hellenic age, the use of something like a palette (but without the 
thumb-hole) is attested by the monuments, see Hugo Blümner, Technologie und 
Terminologie der Gewerbe und Künste bei Griechen und Römern, Stuttgart 1887, IV, 
430 and n. 3, figs. 68, 69, and 70. It is not clear from the representations whether the 
artist blended his colors on the palette. No word for the device is known in either Greek 
or Latin. (The modern term is apparently a derivation from the Latin pala, spade or 
shoulder blade.) William Smith, A Smaller English-Latin Dictionary s.v. (after F. K. 
Kraft’s Deutsch-Lateinisches Lexikon) suggests discus pigmentarius. 


10 The monumental evidence for Classical Greek painting is still minimal, but 


that for the earliest Hellenistic age has been enriched in recent decades by the important 
tomb paintings from Kazanlak and Lefcadia. On Kazanlak see Verdiani, AJA 49 (1945) 
402-15, V. Micoff, Le tombeau antique pres de Kazanlak, Sofia 1954, and Assan 
Vasiliev, Das antike Grabmal bei Kasanlak, Sofia 1959. On Lefcadia, Karusu, AM 76 
(1961) 98-101 and Photius M. Petsas, ὁ τάφος τῶν Λευκαδίων, Athens 1966. As 
Bruno, Form and Color 11-12, shows, the “dichotomy” of Campanian painting i.e. a 
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is to examine the literary evidence once again. I propose to lay greater 
stress on the references from the Classical Greek age (even though most of 
these are metaphorical in nature and the core of literal meaning is wrapped 
in literary imagery) than previous studies of the subject have done. It will 
be argued that the fifth-century color technique best attested in literature, 
namely skiagraphia, was not, as is generally supposed, a “chiaroscuro” or 
system of creating color gradations through pigmentary mixture, but a style 
falling under the third rubric above, using patches of pure colors and rely- 
ing upon optical color fusion. I will attempt to show that the skiagraphia 
technique was not exclusively the product of the painters’ workshops but 
stood in close relation to scientific color theory, which was born at about 
the same time, namely the late fifth century B.C. 

The implication of the present argument, if it is correct, is by no means 
that the divisionist technique was basic to or even dominant in Greek 
painting in any period, only that such a technique was in vogue at one time 
and remembered, be it ever so vaguely, until late antiquity. There can be 
no doubt that the major, or at least the lasting accomplishment of Greek 
painting was the development of what Gombrich (Illusion 40) has called a 
relational cryptogram, namely the practice of creating depth by darkening 
remote arcas and highlighting prominent ones, both over the basic hue of 
the object depicted (see n. 43 infra). Such a technique, however, requires 
the toning of colors and, as a possible and very tentative explanation of the 
divisionist phenomenon as I see it, I suggest that it might have been fos- 


sharp division into a linear, contour-oriented style and a "painterly” or impressionistic 
approach which concentrates on light and color, is already present in the earlier painting. 
Cf. Vasiliev 15-16. (With regard to Campanian painting the “dichotomy"” was estab- 
lished by Otto Brendel, Art Bulletin 36 [1954] 236-37, who notes this division is inde- 
pendent of the traditional distinction between the four “Pompeiian” styles.) Bruno does 
not connect the coloristic approach, evident in some of the new tomb paintings, with 
Apollodorus’s skiagraphia; instead he holds that the latter consisted of “shading ... re- 
stricted to the simplest method, which we see reflected in tbe linear style...” 14. 
Contrary to Bruno’s view, it is here suggested, on the basis of the literary evidence to be 
presented, that the “impressionistic” portions of the Kazanlak and Lefcadia paintings rep- 
resent a provincial reflection of the skiagraphia technique developed in the fifth century 
B.C. 
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tered by initial problems incurred in the development of paints suitable for 
custom-mixing,. 


MODERN COLOR THEORIES 


Before presenting the Greek and Latin sources, I propose to refer 
briefly to modern theories of color perception insofar as they relate to 
painting. As the eye does not perceive any color absolutely but always in 
relation to its surroundings, the painter is essentially concerned with the in- 
teraction of contiguous colors and of colors and different kinds of light, 
One of the earliest persons to study these systematically was the French 
scientist Michel-Eug&ne Chevreul. His classic work De la loi du contraste 
simultan des couleurs (1839) was first translated into English in 1854, 
The photographic reprint of this English text with extensive commentary 
and modernized illustrations by Faber Birren (New York 1967, hereafter 
referred to as Chevreul-Birren) is a good introduction to color theory.'' 
Chevreul, a chemist of genius, was made Director of Dyes of the famous 
tapestry factory at Gobelins in 1824 and applied some of his boundless en- 
ergies to the experimental study of color perception. 

Chevreul first formulated his basic law, to the effect that colors in 
juxtaposition are modified in hue and intensity so as to increase their con- 
trast, of which the famous scientist Andr&-Marie Amp£re is said to have 
remarked: “It is too simple not to be true.”’” We shall find Chevreul’s law 
reflected in the classical references to skiagraphia. 

Not quite so evident was his finding that contiguous colors are modi- 
fied in hue as if the coomplementary color of the other in the prismatic spec- 
trum was added to each (ibid. 62). Thus, prismatic complementaries en- 
hance each other’s inherent hues and their association is the only one in 
which two colors strengthen and purify each other without going out of 
their scales. 

Chevreul’s most original and influential research concerned the laws 
of coloration in the art of tapestry making. He discovered that bright and 


u William Innes Homer, Seurat and the Science of Painting, Cambridge, Mass. 
1964, Introduction, from which our color schemes, figs. I and 2 are taken, is informa- 
ἂνς on optical color fusion in painting. 


12 Chevreul-Birren 23. 
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pure pigmentary colors, when blended on the painter’s palette or in the dy- 
er’s crucible, fail to produce their original brilliancy in the mixture, If, 
however, these same colors are not mixed, but applied in pure form in 
small arcas (as they naturally are in weaving) they are blended on the retina 
of the eye and the resulting shade is of far greater luminosity. To this pro- 
cess he gave the name “mixture of colors” (par. 374) (as opposed to what 
he called “contrast of colors” in which the eye perceives colors separately). 
Chevreul’s “mixture of colors” is today known as optical mixture or optical 
color fusion. What Chevreul did not discover, probably because his exper- 
imental equipment was simple, was the fact that optical color mixture does 
not follow the laws governing pigmentary blends, but those governing the 
mixtures of colored lights. To summarize subsequent findings in the mat- 
ter:'* mixtures of paints and dyes follow the so-called subtractive color 
system of reflected light, in which any blends tend towards black. 
Complementaries or equivalent combinations of several colors produce 
black.” The primary colors of the subtractive system are red, blue, and 
yellow (Fig. 1). The blending of colored lights is governed by the additive 
color system, in which mixtures result in a gain of luminosity and 
complementaries or equivalent combinations of colors produce white light 


13 Chevreul distinguishes two kinds of visual mixture in weaving, one, “mixture 
by threads,” in which fibers of different colors are interwoven in the yarn so as to create 
one dominant hue, and “mixture by hatching,” in which warp and woof are of different 
colors, Pars. 376-80, Chevreul-Birren 155-157. 


13 The nature of color perception has by no means been clarified but the 
psychological and cultural factors which more recent research considers, fall outside of 
our scope. See Gombrich, Illusion, 26 and 29. (“There is no rigid distinction ... 
between perception and illusion.'”) 


15 (Goethe, in his remarkable Zur Farbeniehre (which Cbevreul apparently did not 
know), had already developed the color triangle of the subtractive system with the three 
primary colors red, yellow, and blue at the corners and the various mixtures in between. 
It may be seen on the back cover of J. Albers, Interaction of Color, New Haven 1963, 
and shows the murkiness of pigmentary mixtures, as compared to the primaries. The 
principles of the additive system were established in the nineteenth century by Th. 
Young, H. von Helmholtz, and others. See K. J. A. Halbertsma, A History of the 
Theory of Colour, Amsterdam 1949, 82-9. 
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(Fig. 2). The primary colors of the additive system are red, green, and 
violet-blue. Optical fusion in painting, even though originated by painted 
surfaces, follows the additive color principles. Theoretically the optical 
fusion of complementaries should produce white: in reality it produces 
shades of grey, as man-made colors are never prismatically pure. 

Optical fusion had been applied in painting, presumably on an empiri- 
cal basis, before Chevreul (by the nature of their craft, the tapestry makers 
had also put it into effect).'* It had, however, not been consciously 
adopted before Chevreul’s rescarch. His theories on the interaction of col- 
ors set off a revolution in painting in the nineteenth century, beginning with 
Eug£ne Delacroix in his later years. The impressionist painters were all 
more or less familiar with Chevreul’s theories and, in pursuit of optical ef- 
fects, reduced their palettes to a limited number of bright colors, which 
they applied, at least in part, in divisions such as hachures (hatchings) and 
virgules (commas). The resulting, usually partial optical fusion produced 
the sunbathed, optically realistic scenes, with their striking sensory imme- 
diacy, which we all know. 

Of special interest for our present investigation is the neo-impression- 
ist or chromoluminarist movement of the later nineteenth century, initiated 
by the painter Paul Signac.'” This movement, ultimately far less successful 
than impressionism itself, has a special kind of posthumous relevance to 
the history of Greek painting, as it embraced the same notions about the 
scientific basis of color effects and aesthetics that appear to have been 
prevalent in the fifth century B.C.'* 


nu Optical fusion in painting is rarely total. Cf. R. Evans, An Introduction to 
Color, New York 1948, 86: “,.. . the eye sometimes sees the individual areas and some- 
times the fused colors so that there is an interplay of color which gives it visual bril- 
liance.” 


17 See Robert L. Herbert, Neo-Impressionism, New York 1968, 15-21 (with criti- 
cal bibliography). 

12 On the natural limitations of the scientific approach to painting, see Herbert (n. 
17 supra) 19-21. 
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Signac (like some of the painters of the Classical age)'” wrote a treatise 
on the art of painting.” By then the difference between pigmentary mix- 
ture and optical mixture was well-established (see n. 15 supra). Signac 
declared optical fusion or m&lange optique the end and the all of painting 
and demanded complete divisionism, i.e. absence of any pigmentary mix- 
ture, either on the palette or on the canvas. The size of the color divisions 
should be determined by the distance from which the painting is to be 
viewed and might range from dots of different diameters (from which the 
movement got its popular name Pointillism) to brush strokes. 


THE THEORETICAL APPROACH TO PAINTING IN THE FIFTH CENTURY 


The revolution in painting of the fifth century B.C., like that of the 
nineteenth century, was accompanied by a spate of technical treatises, pro- 
duced by both artists and philosophers. (To what extent theory inspired 
practice and to what extent it explained it, cannot, of course, be deter- 
mined,) We have already (n. 19 supra) noted Agatharchus’s treatise on 
perspective, which was followed by essays on the same topic by the 
philosophers Anaxagoras and Democritus.”” The latter also wrote “on 
painting” (περὶ ζωγραφίηπς) and “on colors” (περὶ xpo@v).”” These are 


2 The only known treatise by a painter of the fifth century B.C. is the manual on 
perspective by Agatharchus, Vitruv. 7, Praef. 10. However, Pliny lists Parrhasius 
among his sources for Book 35, and Quintilian’s statement about Zeuxis (n. 86 infra) 
that he established the rarionem of skiagraphia probably also refers to a written manual. 
In the fourth century B.C. more written texts can be identified. The painter-sculptor 
Euphranor, apparently a kind of renaissance man, wrote volumina ... de symmetria et 
coloribus, Pliny 35,129. Many treatises emanated from the Sicyonian school of paint- 
ing (Pamphilus: Suidas s.v.; Apelles: Pliny, N.H. 35, 79, and 111; Melanthius: Diog. 
Laert. 4, 18 and, perhaps, Vitruv. 7, Praef. 14, if “Melampus” is emended into 
“Melanthius”). 


m D’Eug?®ne Delacroix au N&o-Impressionisme, Paris 1899, 


21 Vitruv. 7, Praef. 11. Democritus’s essay is probably that listed as in Diog. 
Laert. 9,48; so Andreas Rumpf, Malerei und Zeichnung, Munich 1953 (HAW 6,4) 180 
and others. 


4: Diog. Laert. 9.48 and 46. Democritus’s views on colors are summarily para- 
phrased in Theophrastus, De sensu 73-78. 
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the oldest such treatises on record. The oldest reflection of the methodical 
study of color perception is Plato’s Timaeus 67c-68d. Plato provides some 
(highly problematic) formulas for color mixtures, but states that “it is nei- 
ther necessary nor possible” to know the proportions of these mixtures 
(68b 6-8). At the end of the passage he warns against experiment 
(βάσανος) which he considers sacrilegious: 


But if someone, looking for the facts in these mat- 
ters, were to submit them to experiment, he would 
show himself ignorant of the difference between 
human and divine nature ... 68d 2-4. 


This can only indicate that Plato was aware of current or past experi- 
mentation in the field of color perception. After Plato, our principal 
sources for classical color theories are Aristotle’s De sensu et sensibilibus 
and Meteorologica 3,2-4 (on the rainbow), the pseudo-Aristotelian De 
coloribus, and Theophrastus’s De sensu and De lapidibus.” 


THE MIXING OF COLORS 


The mixing of pigments, apparently by the painters themselves,“ is 
well attested in the literary sources of the Hellenic age.”” A special feat of 
mixing was the preparation of the camnation color or ἀνδρείκελον.᾽ The 
word is derived from ἀνήρ rather than from ἄνθρωπος. This may well 
indicate that at first it was applied only to male figures, whereas for the fe- 
male flesh, by long-standing tradition represented as paler than the male 
(Pliny 35,56), one used simple white. At least, Rumpf has established, 
mostly from vase painting, the curious convention of reserving efforts at 


33 With the exception of Pliny’s paragraph on lumen εἰ umbrae to be discussed, 


the references to color in Latin literature reflect little memory of the technical Greek 
texts. 


m As was customary in later ages until the production of oil paint in tubes. 


25 5 in Emped. Fr. 23; Plato, Crat. 4244. Οἵ. Anaxagoras Fr. 21 (Diels) 9-12. 


26 Plato, Rep. 5010 and Crat. 424e; Xen. Oec. 10,5-6; Theophr. Lapid. 51. 
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molding and shading the human figure for males only.”’ It seems likely 
that women were equally slighted with regard to the color used to represent 
their flesh; although Theophrastus (De lapidibus 51) reports that painters 
used ruddle for the carnation mixture because it comes in a variety of 
shades, a special blend for women, a γυναικείκελον as it were," is not 
attested in literature.” 

The extant authors of the Hellenic age use the verbs μείγνυμι and 
κεράννυμι and their cognate nouns for the mixing of pigments. A termi- 
nus technicus for pigmentary mixture, namely φθορά, does not occur until 
Plutarch, but this may be an accident of transmission.” The term is inter- 
esting, as its literal meaning is “breaking down” or “destruction” and it ap- 
pears to reflect the understanding that pigmentary mixtures lead to loss of 
luminosity.” 

If our speculation that the painters of the fifth and early fourth cen- 
turies did not bother to tone down the camation to provide a paler shade for 


27 1] 49 (1934) 6-23. Pictorial equality for women in this respect came in about 
350 ΒΟ, Rumpf believes that the cryptic statement made by Pliny concerning the 
fourth century painter Nicias: diligentissime mulieres pinxit, N.H. 35, 130, refers to 
this innovation. 


28 In Rep. 5010 Plato plays on the ἀνδρείκελον by using the word θεοεΐκελον in 
the sense of “complexion of the gods.” 


> The frescoes from the Tomb of the Diver support the speculation that no carna- 
tion color for women was used in the fifth century B.C. The only female figure in the 
scheme, the flute girl on the west wall, is drawn in outline only and her exposed parts 
are left in the color of the background, Napoli, Tuffatore fig. 3. (In vase painting, how- 
ever, the custom of distinguishing men and women by color begins to disappear in the 
fifth century.) 


30 [1 Mor. 725c Plutarch identifies φθορά in this sense as technical jargon of 
painter: ... τὰς δὲ μίξεις τῶν χρωμάτων οἱ ζωγράφοι φθορὰς ὀνομάζουσι ... 
In Mor. 393c he associates the term with dyeing. The corresponding verbs used by 
Plutarch are φθείρω (Mor. 393c) and συμφθείρω (Mor. 4365). 


al Plato’s repeated metaphorical references to the “impurity” of mixed colors, as 
opposed to the “truth” and “purity” of unmixed colors, also indicate such an understand- 
ing. See especially Phil. 52a-b and 59c. Plutarch, in the passages on φθορά quoted (n. 
30 supra), echoes his Platonic notion. 
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the exposed flesh of women is correct, this is perhaps to be attributed to the 
apparent circumstance that they did not have paints suitable for custom- 
mixing.” There is, at any rate, in the literature from the Hellenic and early 
Hellenistic ages an indication that the pigmentary mixture was a recondite 
process: there are glaring ambiguities and mistakes in various passages on 
color mixtures in the works of intelligent authors. 

Plato’s discourse on colors in the Timaeus (67c-68d) contains some 
strange reports on the results of mixtures.” Even allowing for the instabil- 
ity of Greek color terminology and our imperfect understanding of that vo- 
cabulary, it is not possible to make any sense out of Plato’s scheme of 
mixtures, nor is it clear whether it is based on observation of the additive or 
of the subtractive color scheme. So we learn that leekgreen (πράσινον) is 
a mixture of red (πυρρόν) and black (68c 7). td πυρρόν, in tum, is a 
mixture of auburn (?) (ξανθόν) and grey (φαιόν) (68c 3). It is perhaps 
no wonder that Plato concludes the passage by observing that no mere 
mortal will ever get to the bottom of these problems (68d 6-7). 

Aristotle in the Meteorologica discusses the solar spectrum as revealed 
in the rainbow. He groups its bands under three principal colors, red (τὸ 


32 The pigments used in antiquity are fairly well-known. See Blümner (n. 9 supra) 
464-518: R. 1. Forbes, Studies in Ancient Technology II, Leiden 1965, 202-49; there 
is, however, considerable eontroversy about the binding vehicles. Different kinds of 
tempera were used as media, as well as beeswax (but the different encaustic techniques 
used with the latter are not clearly understood). The water-dissoluble tempera would al- 
low the creation of color gradation through dilulion. At any rate, nothing comparable to 
the easily blending slow-drying oil paints of later ages was used. See on the painters’ 
media A. Lepik-Kopaczynska, Apelles, der berühmteste Maler der Antike, Berlin 1962, 
8-12; Bruno, Form and Color, Appendix; Klinkert, RM 64 (1957) 111-53. 


33 On the color scheme in the Timaeus see Kranz, Hermes 47 (1912) 137-40; 
Platnauer, CQ 15 (1921) 153-62; G. M. Stratton, Theophrastus and the Greek 
Physiological Psychology before Aristotle, London-New York 1917, 203-21 (a compari- 
son of the Timaeus passages on sense perception with their paraphrase in Theophrastus); 
A.E. Taylor’s commentary ad locum (1928), Bruno, Form and Color 82-89. 


34 Democritus, as paraphrased by Theophrastus, says equally mysteriously that 
πράσινον is obtained either by a mixture of purple and woad (ἐκ πορφυροῦ καὶ ἰσάτι-- 
δος) or “out of green and something like purple” (Ex χλωροῦ καὶ πορφυροειδοῦς) 
(De sensu 77). 
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φοινικοῦν), green (πράσινον), and violet (ἁλουργοῦν) (374b 31-34). 
These are, indeed, the primary colors of the additive system, from which 
the others can be derived and which together constitute white light. 
Aristotle, however, assumes that they are also the primary colors for the 
purpose of pigmentary mixture, and thus comes to some strange conclu- 
sions: 


These are the colors which alone the painters are 
unable to produce. For some colors they mix them- 
selves, but red, green, and violet cannot be pro- 
duced by mixture. 372a 6-9.” 


With regard to red, or course, the statement is correct, but that green 
can be derived from a mixture of blue and yellow, and violet by blending 
red and blue, is today common knowledge of every schoolchild. Perhaps 
this curious ignorance of the philosophers quoted should be traced to the 
practice of painters and other artists of blending their colors in a prepara- 
tory stage, possibly before the binding agent was added, and confining the 
secrets of their mixing formulas to their workshops. 


THE SUPERPOSITION OF COLORS 


There is a clear allusion to the superposition or overlaying of colors in 
Aristotle’s De sensu et sensibilibus 440b, and this author has recorded its 
terminus technicus: it is ἐπιπολή or ἐπιπόλασις. ὁ Speculating on the 
origin of the multitude of different hues which the eye perceives, he con- 


35 Ἔστι δὲ τὰ χρώματα ταῦτα ἅπερ μόνα σχεδὸν οὐ δύνανται ποιεῖν οἱ 
γραφεῖς. ἔνια γὰρ αὐτοὶ κερανύουσι, τὸ de φοινικοῦν καὶ πράσινον καὶ 
ἁλουργὸν οὐ γίγνεται κεραννύμενον. Cf. Xenopbanes, Fr. 32 (Diels) for a similar 
labeling of the three principal colors of the rainbow. 


36 On ἐπιπολή see Lepik-Kopaczytiska (n. 32 supra) 27 and eadem, Die antike 
Malerei, Berlin 1963, 69-70. Lepik-Kopaczynska, however, misreads Plato, Crat. 424d 
6, where she 5665 an allusion to superposition in ἕν ἑνὶ ἐπιφέρειν. The antithesis here 
is that of paints which are applied in pure form (“to apply one color to one thing”) and 
those which are mixed first, as for the camation color. 
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cludes that they are the result of a true “mixture” (μῖξις) of substances 
(there is no allusion to painting in connection with this expression); they 
are not, Aristotle argues, produced either by the overlaying of different 
colors (ἐπιπόλασις) or by the juxtaposition of colors (ἡ παρ᾽ ἄλληλα 
θέσις): 


. » . ἀνάγκη μιγνυμένων καὶ τὰς χρόας 
μίγνυσθαι, δῆλον, καὶ ταύτην τὴν αἰτίαν 
εἶναι κυρίαν τοῦ πολλὰς εἶναι χροίας 
ἀλλὰ μὴ τὴν ἐπιπόλασιν μηδὲ τὴν παρ᾽ 
ἄλληλα θέσιν. (4405) 


That the notion οἵ ἐπιπολή - ἐπιπόλησις is derived from the art of 
painting was already made clear in 440a: 


... εἷς δὲ τὸ φαίνεσθαι δι᾽ ἀλλήλων, οἷον 


ἐνίοτε οἱ γραφῆς ποιοῦσιν, ἑτέραν χρόαν 
ἐφ᾽ ἑτέραν ἐναργεστέραν ἐπαλείφουσιν. .. 


(The term ἐπιπολή is applied to the process in 4408 14 and 4400 23.) 

Ἢ rap’ ἄλληλα θέσις, “juxtaposition,” is technical terminology of 
color theory, as further passages will show, Aristotle is not only thinking 
of the mutual alterations of juxtaposed colors but also of the “common 
color” (κοινὴ χρόσ) which results when they are viewed from a distance, 
in other words of optical fusion: 


κἀκείνως δ᾽ οὐδὲν κωλύει φαίνεσθαί τινα 
χρόαν κοινὴν τοῖς πόρρωθεν (ibid. 4404 29- 
30.) 


For the superposition of colors to yield multiple gradations, a certain 
transparency of paint is required and Aristotle’s reference to ἐπιπολή in 
4404 (τὸ φαίνεσθαι δι᾽ ἀλλήλων) indicates that such paints existed. 


37 Borrelli, Bolletino dell’Instituto Centrale del Restauro 2 (1950) 55-57 holds 
Polygnotus already painted transparencies on the basis of Pliny 35,58 (rranslucida veste . 
..), Aelian, ΝῊ 4,3 (... . ἱματίων λεπτότητας . .. ), and Pausanias 10,28,1, who 
observes that the fishes in Polygnotus’s river Acheron resemble shadows. These reports, 
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The meagre monumental evidence, however, attests only to the overlaying 
of darker tones over lighter ones: in the frescoes of the Tomb of the Diver 
the slight plasticity of some figures is achieved by darker fleshtones on 
lighter ones (where one actually would expect highlights).’” On white- 
ground pottery with polychrome decoration, where differentiation in 
shades occurs almost exclusively in the red tones, a dark red is often over- 
laid on a lighter tone for shadow effect.” 


SKIAGRAPHIA EQUATED WITH THE BIRTH OF PAINTING 


The one technique for the breaking up of solid surfaces which is 
widely attested for the fifth century B.C. is skiagraphia, literally “shadow 
painting.” It was developed by the Athenian painter Apollodorus, who 
lived in the latter half of the fifth century and derived from it the nickname 
ὁ σκιαγράφος." Most scholars consider the Latin /umen et umbrae a 
translation of skiagraphia and there can be little doubt that this is correct." 
(But whether either term still has exactly the same meaning in Roman times 
as it did in the fifth century B.C. is always in question.) Pliny and 


however, are ambiguous and conflict with Quintilian’s remark that Polygnotus used 
simplex color (surely “unmodulated color,” 12,10,3). 


38 Se especially Napoli, Tuffatore fig. 5, where the raised portions of the ephebe’s 
right arm are toned in a darker flesh color. 


39 See W. Riezler, Weissgründige attische Lekythen, Munich 1914, 51. 
Aristophanes (Eccl. 996) refers to the painting of lekythoi as ζωγραφέω rather than 
γράφω, indicating that he associates this craft with the art of the painter rather than that 
of the ceramic artist. 


4 Plutarch, De glor. Ath. 2; Hesychius s.v. σκιά; Photius s.v. σκιαγράφος. 
For other sources see Overbeck nos. 1641-47 and RE s.v. Apollodorus no. 77. Pliny 
(35,60), dating Apollodorus in the 93rd Olympiad (408-405 B.C.), must refer to his later 
years as the painter was clearly older than his pupil Zeuxis. Apparently the skiagraphos 
was rermembered mainly for his invention and did not otherwise attain great fame, a cir- 
cumstance which caused Rumpf to scoff: “Sein Ruhm war auch im Altertum bei weiten 
nicht so gross wie in der Archäologie ...” Jd/ 49 (1943) 23. 


4, The equation was first implied by E. Sellers and K. Jex-Blake, The Elder 
Pliny's Chapters on the Fine Arıs, in connection with 35,60, 
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Quintilian (or the sources they paraphrase) consider the invention of lumen 
et umbrae as marking the birth of true painting, as distinct from the art of 
drawing. In his principal passage on the technique (35,29) which we will 
examine in more detail below, Pliny practically identifies it with painting in 
general (Tandem se ars ipsa distinxit et invenit lumen atque umbras...). 
When he comes to Apollodonus in person (35,60) he does not mention /u- 
men et umbrae, but he calls this painter the first lumen artis (this may be a 
pun). He reports of this painter that hic primus species exprimere institwit 
primusque gloriam penicillo iure contulit, (He was the first to teach the 
realistic representation of appearance and to confer the rightful distinction 
on the paintbrush.“?) Accordingly, the works of Apollodorus eclipsed all 
extant older paintings (..... neque ante eum tabula ullius ostenditur quae te- 
neat oculos, ibid.). Apollodorus’s successor, according to Pliny (35,61), 
was Zeuxis. This is confirmed by Quintilian, who does not mention 
Apollodorus, but reports that Zeuxis laid down the rationemr, i.e. the theo- 
retical foundation of lumen εἰ umbrae (12,10,4); the painters of the earlier 
fifth century (Polygnotus and Aglaophon), according to Quintilian, were 
archaic because of their “flat color” (simplex color, 12,10,3). 

What exactly was this technique which in Roman times was remem- 
bered as the key device which set painting apart from drawing? It is men- 
tioned in virtually every study of Greek painting and a number or articles 
have been devoted to it. We shall first briefly survey modem interpreta- 
tions of the term. 


MODERN TRANSLATIONS OF SKIAGRAPHIA 


In modem scholarship “chiaroscuro” is the most frequent rendering of 
the Greek “skiagraphia.” It is not always clear what is meant by the mod- 
ern term, as ithas a variety of meanings” it may indicate, e.g., the shading 
of tones in monochrome representations, or the rendering of the illusion of 


“ For the interpretation of species exprimere as “to render surfaces naturalistically” 


sce Steven, “Plato and the Art of his Time,” (Ὁ 27 (1933) 149. Steven holds, probably 
correctly, that Hesychius’s mysterious definition of skiagraphia (s.v. σκιά): ἐπιφάνεια 
τοῦ χρώματος ἀντίμορφος means essentially the same thing (“color effects taking the 
place of outline”). 
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light and shade by any means. In more technical modern literature it usu- 
ally refers to the plastic rendering of forms through highlights and shaded 
areas (Gombrich’s “relational cryptogram”) and as such it is compatible 
with, in fact, usually associated with, clearly defined contours.“” 

Some scholars who translate skiagraphia as “chiaroscuro” use the lat- 
ter term in its widest sense, namely as “shading”* by any means, be it 
achieved by hatching, patching, or the contrast of darker and lighter areas. 
J. J. Pollitt, e.g., renders it as “chiaroscuro” or “shading,” similarly T. B. 
L. Webster (SymbOslo 29 [1952] 10), who also uses the term “shading.” 

There is, in addition, a widespread view that skiagraphia was a form 
of perspective or a (usually vaguely defined) combination of perspective 
and light effects.” 

The notion of an element of perspective is based on two considera- 
tions: 


43 In the literature on Ihe impresssionist and neo-impressionist movements, 
“chiaroscuro” (in the sense of plastic rendering of figures) is usually placed in antithesis 
to the new optical realism of the nineteenth century. The three-tone scheme for the rep- 
resentation in depth of rounded forms, which the Greeks established and which is still 
fundamental to painting, is also attested in ancient literature (but not under the rubric of 
skiagraphia-lumen et umbrae). Pliny paraphrases it as follows: ... omnes quae volunt 
eminentia videri, candicanti faciant colore, quae condunt, nigro ... 35,127. Possibly 
this technique is referred to in Pollux 7,129 as χρῶσαι (for the basic tone), ἐπιχρῶσαι 
(for the adding of highlights), and ἀποχρῶσαι (the darkening of shadow areas). The 
second set of terms χρᾶναι, ἐπιχρᾶναι, ἀποχρᾶναι (ibid.) appear to be synonyms. Cf. 
ypaivo καὶ ἀποχραίνω in Plato, Leg. 769a, identified as workshop jargon, 
ἐπιχρωματίζω in Rep. 6018 5 and ἀποχραίνω in the sense of “to intensify"” in Rep. 
586b (n. 64 infra). For a reference to chiaroscuro in the baroque sense (the exploitation 
of an internal source of light) see Pliny, N.H. 35,138 (there is again no mention of 
lumen et umbrae here). 


#4 poljit, “Professional Art Criticism in Ancient Greece,” Gazette des Beaux-Arts 
1964, 319. See idem, Terminology 286: “... the blending of light and shade, a tech- 
nique which in later European art is called 'chiaroscuro’ .. .” Similarly Rumpf 
("Schattengebung”), Jd/ 49 (1934) 6-23, passim. 


- Although any breaking up of flat colors gives some illusion of depth, this can- 
not be shown to be essential to skiagraphia. 
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1. In the late encyclopedic tradition (n. 40 supra) skiagraphia 
was confused with σκηνογραφία, literally “scene painting,” 

which came to mean linear perspective, (In view of the 
similarity of the two terms and the age and nature of the sources, 
the encyclopedists’ equation is here believed to be in error.) 

2. Several references in Plato and Aristotle, to be cited below, 
make it clear that paintings in skiagraphia had to be viewed from 
a certain distance: not only did they have an optimal point of 
view, as paintings in any style have, but, when seen from close- 
up, they were incomprehensible to the viewer. This is construed 
by many scholars as indicating perspective. (It is here argued 
that this feature is not characteristic of perspective but of color 
systems relying on optical fusion.) 


The assumption that the term “skiagraphia” had a connotation of per- 
spective as well as one of color effect, has led to some comments on the 
device which I find somewhat inconclusive, especially in view of the indi- 
cations that the technique had a scientific foundation. Ernst Pfuhl, for ex- 
ample, who first argued that skiagraphia meant “perspective” tout court,* 
later revised his view and came to the following definition: 


Eine Wiedergabe des räumlichen Scheines auf der 
Fläche durch Vereinigung der agatharchischen 
Perspektive mit der apollodorischen Beleuchtungs- 
lehre (Jd/ 27 [1912] 230). 


Steven holds that the term could be used at will to mean either 
“shadow effects” or “perspective,” hence he coined the translation “plastic 


μὴν “Apollodorus ὁ σκιαγράφος," 0.6] 25 (1910) 12-28. See the critique of Pfuhl 
by ΚΕ. Schoene in Jd/ 27 (1912) 19-23. Schoene calls skiagraphia “eine möglichst vol- 
lendete Wiedergabe der Schatten- und Mitteltöne: (23). See Bouchery, Gentse Bijdragen 
tot de Kunstgeschiedenis 15 (1954) 129. “.. . progressief toenemende schaduwen et het 
spel van licht en kleur.” 
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„7 Bernard Schweitzer renders the term as “malerische 


use of shading. 

Perspektive.’ 
R. Bianchi Bandinelli accepts the association of σκηνογραφία and 

skiagraphia as authentic and believes that Apollodorus’s new technique 


was closely allied to that of the earlier “scene painter” Agatharchus: 


Um 430 (Apollodorus) wird das Problem (sc. der 
Perspektive) auf neue Wege eingeleitet in engem 
Kontakt mit der Skenographia der Theatervor- 
stellungen.” 


Perhaps the widest interpretation of the term is that given by Gisela 
Richter: 


Specifically his (namely Apollodorus’s) inventions 
seem to have been the use of shadows and per- 
spective, and of mixed instead of pure colours (A 
Hand-book of Greek Ατιδ, 277). 


SKIAGRAPHIA IN POST-CLASSICAL GREEK TEXTS 


With the exception of the notion of “the proper distance” which is 
found only in Classical Greek references, the foregoing interpretations of 
the term “skiagraphia” are to a great extent based on Hellenistic and Greco- 


47 N. 42 supra 150. Steven holds that in Plato, Phaedo 690, skiagraphia means 
“plastic use of shading”; in Rep. 365e, on the other hand, as he argues, the “Agatharchan 
element” prevails and he therefore renders the tern there as “perspective.” 


48 Platon und die bildende Kunst der Griechen, Tübingen 1953, 85. 


» In Antiquitas Graeco-Romana ac Tempora Νοσίγα.... Prague 1966, 427. See 
Schoene, Jd/ 27 (1912) 20. However, nothing in our sources connects Apollodorus with 
the theatre. Pliny, N.H. 35,60, credits the painter with a “sacerdos adorans” and an 
“Aiax fulmine incensus.” A scholion to the Jliad (10,265) mentions an “Odysseus with 
pilleum” by Apollodorus and one to Aristophanes (Plutus 385) a “Heracleidai” (see RE 
s.v. Apollodorus 77). 
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Roman texts. With regard to color theory, however, the post-Classical 
Greek literary tradition is not very informative. As far as we can deter- 
mine, Greek scientific enquiry into the nature of colors and their perception 
by the human eye was virtually abandoned in the Hellenistic age (unlike the 
interest in optics and linear perspective, which was alive until well into the 
Roman Empire). A short survey of the vestiges of color theory below will 
hardly show a trace of such after Theophrastus and no treatise on colors is 
known, even by title, after Aristotle. Apparently, as its theoretical founda- 
tion was forgotten and the paintings associated with it perished 
(Apollodorus himself never gained great fame except as a byword for the 
device he invented), the skiagraphia technique was only vaguely remem- 
bered. Accordingly the term, originally purely a terminus technicus, is 
found in a variety of ambiguous and generalized meanings in post-Classical 
Greek texts, from which it is impossible to gain an idea of its original 
sense. (Ironically the only informative post-Classical source is aRoman 
one, Pliny, N.H. 35,29, to be discussed below.) A few examples must 
suffice. 

In the Philostrati (V.A. 1,2 and 2,28; /mag. 1,315) the verb 
σκιαγραφέω means “to outline sketchily.” In Pollux 7,127 skiagraphia 
stands for painting in general.” The literal meaning of the term, “shadow 
painting,” gave rise to the naive legend that painting began with the 
drawing of outlines around cast shadows.’' The term is also used 
metaphorically in the sense of “deceptive appearance,” in references 
dependent on passages in Plato and Aristotle.” 

Occasionally a reflection is found of the notion of “alternating spots of 
contrasting colors” which, as I will argue, was basic to the skiagraphia 
technique in the Classical age. A scholion to Aristotle’s Metaphysics 
1092b uses σκιαγραφέω and skiagraphia in reference to the production of 


er ἔξεστι δὲ καὶ σκιαγραφίαν εἰπεῖν τὸ πρᾶγμα (sc. τὴν ζωγραγίαν). 


SL pliny, N.H. 35,15; οἵ. Overbeck no. 381. 


32 Dio Cassius 52,7,4; Plutarch, Non posse suaviter vivi secundum Epicurum 8, 
1091d. (The latter is a paraphrase of Republic 586.) 
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a multi-colored pebble mosaic.’ In LXX there is mention of the “sterile 
toil of skiagraphoi” which produces an 


εἶδος σπιλωθὲν χρώμασιν διηλλαγμένοις 


a spotted appearance with interchanged colors. 
LXX, Wisdom of Solomon 15,4. 


Problematic is Plutarch’s pseudo-scientific definition of skiagraphia in 
De gloria Atheniensium 2 (Mor. 346a): 


᾿Απολλόδωρος ὁ ζωγράφος αὐθρώπων πρῶ- 
τος ἐξευρὼν φθορὰν καὶ ἀπόχρωσιν σκιᾶς 


Τῆς painter Apollodorus, who was the first of all 
people to invent the mixture (?) and toning down 
(?) of shadow ... (was an Athenian), 


Both φθορά and ἀπόχροωσις are technical terms of painting, but 
neither is elsewhere associated with skiagraphia. φθορά, as we have seen 
before (supra n. 30), is specifically defined by Plutarch himself as the 
mixture of pigments or dyes.”* (This is exactly what does not occaur in ski- 
agraphia in its original sense.) ἀπόχρωσις probably means the darken- 
ing of remote areas for depth (supra ἢ. 43). It appears that Plutarch knew 
vaguely that the technique had a scientific foundation but did not under- 
stand it, 


53 scholia Alex. - Diels, Vorsokratiker Vol. I, 420, 17-23. It can here be noted 
only parenthetically that the mosaic art provides a natural medium for divisionist styles. 
The mosaics of Delos (mostly from the second century B.C.) sbow pointillist aspects in 
both opus ressellarum and opus vermicularum. See Philippe Bruneau, Exploration 
Arch£ologique de Delos 29, Les Mosalques, Paris 1972, 28, 31, 34, 84. 


54 \. Lepik-Kopaczyfiska, Die antike Malerei, Berlin 1963, 69 takes Plutarch at 
his own word and comes to the untenable conclusion that Apollodorus invented the mix- 
ture of pigments. 
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One cannot arrive at any conclusions on the basis of these post- 
Classical sources (see also n. 42 supra) and we shall hereafter confine our 
interpretation to the ten references in Plato and two in Aristotle, and the key 
passage in Pliny on lumen et umbrae % which appears to have been lifted 
from a Greck handbook on colors from the Classical age. 


PLINY’S PASSAGE ON LUMEN ET UMBRAE 


Pliny introduces the passage as dealing with “the natures of colors” 
(naturas colorum), which probably reflects a Greek title such as περὶ 
χροῶν or περὶ χρωμάτων. Here is the full reference: 


Tandem se ars ipsa distinxit et invenit lumen atque 
umbras, differentia colorum alterna vice sese exci- 
tante. Postea deinde adiectus est splendor, alius 
hic quam lumen. Quod inter haec et umbras esset, 
apellarunt tonon, commissuras vero colorum et 
transitus harmogen. ΝΗ. 35,29 


The problematic and oft-cited passage is full of interest. For our pre- 
sent argument, it should first be noted that, whatever the exact meaning of 
its terminology, it is clearly based on a technical Greek text, almost cer- 
tainly one from the Classical Greek age, as treatises on color are not at- 
tested for Hellenistic times. We shall, therefore, be justified in looking for 
a specific and technical meaning of the skiagraphia-lumen et umbrae con- 
cept. 

The phrase differentia colorum alterna vice sese excitante, “deriving its 
intensity from the alternation of contrasting colors,” proves that the tech- 


55 In 33,159 amd 160 Pliny distinguishes between different pigments used by 
painters for luminous areas (lumina) and for shadows (umbrae). In 33,163 he reports 
that painters use an indigo blue paint for "dividing shadows from the light" (ad... um- 
bras dividendas ab lumine). This looser use of the words lumen and umbra is evidently 
not directly connected with Apollodorus's technique. 

Elsewbere Pliny attributes Jumen er umbrae to the fourth-century painter Nicias 
(lumen et umbras custodiit... 35,131). Here, too, it is doubtful whether there is an 
allusion to skiagraphia in the radical sense. 
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nique was not based on pigment mixture but on the juxtaposition of con- 
trasting divisions.” 

The following termini technici are more problematic. Whoever trans- 
lated the passage from Greek into Latin (perhaps Pliny himself, more likely 
his frequent Latin source Varro), apparently had ready equivalents at hand 
for some Greek terms and not for others. The difference between splendor 
and lumen (a slight one in the author’s mind) is not clear.’’ Both appear to 
mean what we call luminosity. 

The meaning of the Greek τόνος on the other hand, is apparent from 
the context: it means “degree of contrast” (that which is between umbra 
and either splendor or lumen).’* The Greek ἁρμογή had to be rendered by 
two terms in Latin, commissuras et transitus colorum, “the joinings and 
transitions of colors.” At first sight, these two terms appear contradictory: 
commissurae suggests joins of contrasting areas, fransitus gradual transi- 


99 Pliny's wording echoes the key passage on skiagraphia in Plato quoted below 
(n. 64). That the passage refers to juxtaposition was noted by E. Sellers, ad locum, who 
cites Arist. Meteor. 375a 20. As it would be futile to survey the vast literature on the 
passage, we will merely cite some variant interpretations. 


57 perhaps they stand for φῶς and αὐγή in the Greek but the meaning in the tech- 
nical context is thereby not solved. Sellers ad locum: "light" and "glow.” Rumpf, JHS 
67 (1947) 14: "light" and "shine." Pollitt, Terminology 327. "light" and "highlight.” 
Cf. Lucian Zeuxis 7, who makes the painter boast of the φῶτα (light effects?) of his 
work. 


58 Some renderings of τόνος and ἁρμογή: Sellers, ad loc.: τόνος no translation: 
ἁρμογή, "barmonization”; Lippold, RE s.v. "Malerei," 14,894, does not connect the 
terms with skiagraphia but with the superposition of colors: "Die Farben werden ent- 
weder schon vor dem Malen miteinander vermischt oder übereinander gemalt, an den 
Übergängen werden sie miteinander verschmolzen (ἁρμογή . .. zwischen Licht und 
Schatten is der Übergang (τόνος... )." 

Blünner (n. 9 supra) 428: "τόνος, Vermittlung von Licht und Schatten . . . dp- 
noyf . . . das Abtönen der einzelnen Farben durcheinander, das Verschmelzen der 
nebeneinanderstehenden Farben.” 

Pfuhl, Malerei und Zeichnung U, 620: *... die Lokalfarbe, Tonos, war so 
abgetönt, dass ein überzeugender Übergang zum Schatten, Harmoge, entstand.” 

Pollitt, Terminology 287: ”. . . τόνος and ἁρμογή, respectively the "contrast" 
and "blending” of light and shade .. ." 

The latter translations approximate our suggestions, except that Pollitt does not 
think in terms of optical fusion. As Pollitt notes, the meaning of τόνος as a quality of 
light in Plut. Mor. 563f is not clear. 
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tion. Isuspect that ἁρμογή, literally “joining” or “fitting together,” in the 
technical jargon of the skiagraphia literature means the blending of colors 
through optical fusion. The term, however, does not recur in any compa- 
rable context and it is impossible to be sure.” 


SKIAGRAPHIA IN CLASSICAL GREEK AUTHORS 


The words skiagraphia and its cognates σκιαγράφημα and 
σκιαγραφέω are well attested in the sources from the Hellenic age, 
namely, by ten references in Plato and by two in Aristotle. These authors 
were still fairly close to Apollodorus in time and they lived in an age when 
scientific interest in the nature of color perception was alive, in addition to 
being generally knowledgeable. Clearly, it is here that we have to look for 
the true meaning of skiagraphia. The characteristics of the technique, as 
revealed by Plato and Aristotle, are the following: 


1. Itis a device meant for viewing from a distance (Plato, Th. 
208e; Prm. 165c-d; Leg. 663c; Arist. Rhet. 3,12,5; Sens. 440a 
29-30). 

2. Color surfaces are broken up into distinct patches or dots 
(Plato, Phd. 69b; Rep. 586b-c; Prm. 165c-d; Arist. Sens. 439b 
20-23). 

3. It features the mutual intensification of contrasting colors 
(Plato, Rep. 586b-c; Leg. 663c). 

4. It is (in Socrates’ view) suitable for the painting of 
landscapes but not for the representation of living creatures 
(Plato, Criti. 107c-d). 

5. Itis ἃ metaphor for deception or for the blurring of issues vs. 
distinct outlining (Plato, Phd. 69b; Rep. 365c; Rep. 583b; Rep. 
602d; Arist. Met. 1024b 23). 


ui There is some indication that ἁρμογή may mean "blending from a certain dis- 
tance” in Lucian, Zeuxis 6: Lucian praises the painter for having created a natural blend 
of the animal fur and the texture of a woman's skin at the joint of the two parts of a fe- 
male centaur: ...rj μῖξις καὶ ἁρμογὴ τῶν σωμάτων. 


6 There is a late but accurate echo of this metaphor in Julian, Or. 7,214b. Julian 
quotes a line from Euripides: ἁπλοῦς ὁ μῦθος τῆς ἀληθείας ἔφυ. Phoen. 469. The 
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The key to my interpretation of skiagraphia as a divisionist technique 
exploiting optical color fusion lies in the combination of factors 1 and 3, 
the sharp color contrasts of the patches from nearby and their blending 
when observed from the appropriate distance. 


SKIAGRAPHIA: A FAMILIAR TECHNIQUE TO PLATO AND ARISTOTLE 


In itself, the fact that Plato and, to a lesser extent, Aristotle, refer to 
skiagraphia as a metaphor for illusion or deception, tells us nothing about 
the exact nature of the device: painting is by its nature illusionistic in that it 
captures a three-dimensional reality with infinite color variety in a two-di- 
mensional plane with limited color gradations. As a result there is one pas- 
sage from which we can cull no more information than that the word skia- 
graphia had a specific technical meaning and was familiar to Plato and his 
public. 

In Republic 523 Socrates distinguishes between sense perception 
(αἴσθησις), which does not invite further inquiry (νόησις εἰς 
ἐπίσκεψιν) because it exhausts the cognitive possibilities, and sense per- 
ception which does because it leaves questions unanswered. (Here 
“sensory perception achieves nothing that is wholesome,"” Ὁ 3-4) Glaucon 
misunderstands the drift of the argument and takes the latter category to 
concern optical illusion:*' 


Τὰ πόρρωθεν. . . φαινόμενα δῆλον ὅτι 
λέγεις καὶ τὰ ἐσκιαγραφημένα. Ὁ 5-6 


following line: κού ποικίλων δεῖ τἄνδιχ᾽ ἑρμηνευμάτων he paraphrases as follows: 
σκιαγραφίας γάρ φησι (sc. Euripides) τὸν ψευδῆ καὶ ἄδικον δεῖσθαι. 


5: In reality, Socrates is talking about perceptions which lead to the consideration 
of relative qualities, and from there τὸ the distinction between the visible (τὸ ὅρατον) 
and the intelligible (τὸ νόητον) (524c 14). 
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(It is clear that you are talking of things appearing 
from a distance and of those painted in skia- 
graphia.) 


Τὰ πόρρωθεν φαινόμενα is sometimes interpreted as “things painted in 
perspective,” although it may just as well refer to optical distortions in or- 
dinary vision. At any rate, as “the things painted in skiagraphia” constitute 
a separate rubric from the first category of optical illusion; depth is not their 
keynote, but nothing more can be inferred from the passage. 

Several passages indicate that skiagraphia represented, for both 
philosophers, the epitome of illusionism, i.e. they saw it as the device 
which most intensively exploited the subjectivity and fallibility of human 
eyesight. So in Republic 602d Socrates says that skiagraphia is full of 
“sorcery” (ἡ oKıaypasia ... . γοητείας οὐδὲν ἀπολείπει, d 2-3) and 
he places it in one mıbric with “wonderworking” (θαυματοποιία) and 
“many other such devices” (καὶ αἱ ἄλλαι πολλαὶ τοιαῦται 
μηχαναί) “ἢ 

Aristotle, in Metaphysics 1024b 23, classes skiagraphia with dreams: 
he argues that dreams and “skiagraphiai” do exist, but they are not what 
their appearance (φαντασία) makes Ihem seem to be. 

The closest tie with the actual practices of painters is preserved in the 
simile of Critias 107c-d. After Timaeus has spoken of the gods, Critias is 
about to speak of men and he asks for a concession, as people are exacting 
when it comes to a subject Ihey know well. He likens his plight to that of a 
painter whose skill is closely scrutinized when he depicts “divine and hu- 
man bodies,” but who can count on indulgence with regard to his “earth 
and mountains and rivers and forests and all these things and that which 
exists and moves around these” (c 3-4); with regard to the latter: 


firstly we are pleased if one is able to create even a 
summary likeness of these things (ἄν τις καὶ 
Bpaxv πρὸς ὁμοιότητα αὐτῶν ἀπομιμεῖσ-- 
θαι δύνατος ἢ) and secondly, as we know 
nothing precise about such things, we do not 


= θαυματοπιία, "wonderworking,“ refers to something like a puppet show. See 
Rep. 514b (the Allegory of the Cave). 
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scrutinize the paintings, nor do we criticize them, 
but we use an unclear and deceptive skiagraphia 
for these things. d 1-2° 


Here skiagraphia appears (0 be a rapid, sketchy style, perhaps one 
using broad brush strokes of contrasting colors (like that which is called 
“impressionism” in Roman painting, see n. 87 infra), but, in any case, a 
technique simulating optical light effects rather than one using defined 
contours. 


THE VIEW FROM A DISTANCE 


We have already quoted the passage from Aristotle’s De sensu 440b in 
which the philosopher distinguishes three sources of color gradations, 
namely color mixture (μῖξις), superposition (ἐπιπολή), and juxtaposition 
(παρ᾽ ἄλληλα θέσις); with regard to the latter, Aristotle commented on 
the “common color” (κοινὴ χρόσ) which results when the contiguous ar- 
eas are observed from the appropriate distance, The passage alone would 
be sufficient to prove that the Greeks were familiar with the phenomenon 
of optical color fusion (more evidence will be cited below), but Aristotle 
here does not mention skiagraphia, nor does he specifically connect the 
phenomenon with painting (as he does the ἐπιπολή of colors). 

Several figurative references to skiagraphia, however, are totally 
conditioned by this notion of “comprehensibility from the proper distance 
only” (and this feature is, of course, also closely allied to the “magical as- 
pect” of the technique which Plato brings out in Rep. 602d). 


85 There is, however, no indication that the painters associated with skiagraphia 
concentrated on landscapes. For the known subjects of paintings by Apollodorus see n. 
49 supra. About Zeuxis, Quintilian reports that he plus membris corporis dedit 
(12,10,5) which seems to indicate special attention to the representation of the human 
form. See Pliny, N.H. 35,64. 

The monuments bear out Plato's observation insofar as plasticity within clearly de- 
fined contours was sought primarily for the representation of the human form. See 
Rumpf's studies of sbading in vase painting. Jd/ 49 (1934) 6-23 and JHS 67 (1947) 1- 
21. 
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In Theaetetus 2086, after “knowledge” (ἐπιστήμη) has been tenta- 
tively defined, Socrates (leading up to the moment of aporia) is about to 
destroy his own definition. He says: 


.„.„ when I come close to our thesis, as to a skia- 
graphema, I understand nothing of it; as long as I 
stood away from it, it appeared to mean something 
to me. e 7-10 


In Rhetoric 3,12,5, Aristotle likens the “style suitable for speeches in 
τῆς assembly” or deliberative style of speech to a skiagraphia: 


Ἢ μὲν οὖν δημηφορικὴ λέξις καὶ παντελῶς 

ἔοικε τῇ σκιαγραφίᾳ. ὅσῳ γὰρ ἄν πλείων 
ἦ 5 ὄχλος, πορρωτέρω ἡ θέα, διὸ τὰ 
ἀκριβῆ περίεργα καὶ χείρω φαίνεται ἐν 
ἀμφοτέροις. 


The deliberative style altogether rescmbles ἃ skia- 
graphia. For the bigger crowd, the more removed 
is the point of view, hence minute detail is super- 
fluous and appears the worse in both. 


The implication of the metaphor from skiagraphia is clear, and it is es- 
sentially the same as that of the Theaetetus reference: in a skiagraphia dis- 
tance makes the outlines appear (whereas precise detail becomes blurred 
from afar), It should be noted that the factor of distance is brought in by 
Aristotle to make the simile authentic, it lends no meaning to the topic of 
rhetorical style itself. 

In Parmenides 165c-d the skiagraphia image is put in the service of a 
metaphysical argument. Here it is the notion of the fused and seemingly 
solid color (Aristotle’s κοινὴ xp6a) which governs the simile. 
Parmenides is, for the moment, proceeding on the hypothesis that “the one 
is not” (ἡ ὑπόθεσις εἰ Ev μὴ ἔστιν, 160b 7-8). If the one is not, 
Parmenides argues, the others must be both different from each other and 
infinitely divisible into “particles” (ὄγκοι) of being, even though they may 
create an impression of homogeneity: 
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Such being, to one who is viewing it from afar and 
dimly, of necessity appears as one; but, to one 
who is looking from close-up and sharply, each 
one thing appears infinite in number because it is 
deprived of the one, which does not exist. . . Just 
as things painted in skiagraphia (ἐσκιαγρα-- 
φημένα) viewed by one who is standing at a 
distance, appear to be in the same state and to be 
equal... But, as one approaches them, they prove 
to be many and diverse and different from the 
appearance of the other thing and unequal to each 
other. 165c-d 


THE PATCHES OF CONTRASTING COLORS IN SKIAGRAPHIA 


In the above passage from the Parmenides, the notion of the division- 
ism in skiagraphia is present: the patches of color in the painting are the 
equivalent of the “unlike particles of being” in the equation. The sharp 
contrast of the color divisions, however, is best expressed by Plato’s use 
of a skiagraphia metaphor for “the alternation of pleasures and pains.” 
Plato repeatedly refutes an apparently prevalent view of pleasure as contin- 
gent upon antecedent pain and vice versa, a view which we tend to associ- 
ate with Epicurus, but which was clearly anterior to that philosopher. (It 
probably stems from Democritus, see fr. B235, Diels.) In this view life is, 
as it were, an inexorable chain of pleasures and pains, each intensifying 
each other through mutual contrast. For this view the color flecks in a ski- 
agraphia, at least from within the point of fusion and following Chevreul’s 
law of the mutual intensification of contiguous colors, are a perfect 
metaphor. The key passage for this symbolism is Republic 586b: 


Is it not also true of their pleasures that they are of 
necessity intermingled with pains? They are mere 
phantoms of the true pleasure, skiagraphiai as it 
were, deriving their color from the juxtaposition of 
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contrast, whereby both (i,e. pleasures and pains) 
become intensified. . . .* 


It now becomes clear why in Republic 583b we find an antithesis of 
the pleasure which is “that of the wise man” (ἡ ἡδονὴ... τοῦ dpovi- 
μοῦ) and pure (καθαρά) and pleasure which is “produced by skia- 
graphia” (ἐσκιαγραφημένη τις, Ὁ 5). If we take skiagraphia here in the 
sense of “shading” or “sketchy execution,” we get little meaning out of the 
passage. What Plato means by “pleasure in skiagraphia” or “mottled plea- 
sure” is “relative pleasure,” conditioned by its opposite as the colors in a 
skiagraphia are conditioned by their contrasts.” 

In Phaedo 68-69 the skiagraphia notion is also applied to the view of 
pleasure and pain as relative values and contingent upon each other, but 
here the argument is somewhat more complicated. Socrates attacks a class 
of thinkers whom he calls οἱ κόσμιοι (68e 2).°° These, as the context 
makes clear, uphold the view of pleasure and pain as relative; they reject 
pleasures which are accompanied by too much pain and pursue those 
which yield a favorable balance. Socrates develops the paradox that the 
κόσμιοι are “temperate as a result of their intemperance” (ἀκολασίᾳ 
τινὶ σώφρονές εἰσιν, 68e 2). Their notion of virtue, Socrates argues, is 
based on the principles of an exchange of pleasures, pains, and fears; he 
places this kind of virtue in antithesis to “wisdom” (φρόνησις) and “virtue 


a 9 οὖν ἀνάγκη καὶ ἡδοναῖς συνεῖναι μεμειγμέναις λύπαις, εἰδώλοις 
τῆς ἀληθοῦς ἡδονῆς καὶ ἐσκιαγραφημέναις, ὑπὸ τῆς παρ᾽ ἀλλήλαις θέσεως 
ἀποχραινομέναις, ὥστε σφοδροὺς ἑκατέρας φαίνεσθαι. ... 


= Exactly the same notion of the mutual intensification of pleasures and pains is 
expressed in Philebus 42b; Plato here uses the skiagraphia vocabulary (including tbe key 
phrase παρ’ ἀλλήλας τιθεῖναι, "to juxtapose”), but, as he does not use the term skia- 
graphia itself, I do not quote the passage. 


66 po word κόσμιοι ("the orderly ones”) defies translation bere. It is frequently 
taken as the equivalent of οἱ σώφρονες (see, e.g., John Burnet and Robert Loriaux ad 
loc.) but it cannot be a term of praise here as Socrates is discussing foolish temperance 
(εὐήθη σωφροσύνην ς 5). ol κόσμιοι must have a sarcastic overtone here and mean 
something like "those who think they have figured everything out.” 
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with wisdom” (ἀρετὴ μετὰ φρονήσεως, 690 3). The virtue of the 
κόσμιοι he calls a “kind of skiagraphia” (σκιαγραφία τις, 690 6-7). 
We might translate skiagraphia here simply as “illusion of virtue,” but the 
underlying connotation of the “mutual intensification” is certainly present in 
the metaphor, as it is inherent in the principle of the relativity of pleasure 
and pain upheld by the κόσμιοι. 


TWO PROBLEMATIC PASSAGES IN PLATO 


Two of Plato’s references to skiagraphia are difficult to interpret, 
namely Republic 365c and Leges 663c. In the former I have not been able 
to sort out the exact impact of the metaphor, even though the image is here, 
as in the Phaedo passage cited, applied to “virtue” or “excellence” (ἀρετή). 
The Leges passage can be clarified by applying to it ihe skiagraphia sym- 
bolism as here outlined. 

In Republic 365c Adeimantus plays devil’s advocate to Socrates’ con- 
tention that it is better to be just than to be unjust, The appearance of 
virtue, Adeimantus, argues, is more profitable to a person than virtue itself, 
therefore it is advisable to dissemble: 


πρόθυρα μὲν καὶ σχῆμα κύκλῳ περὶ ἐμαυ- 
τὸν σκιαγραφίαν ἀρετῆς περιγράπτεον ... 


I should paint around myself in a circle a fagade 
and form, a skiagraphia of virtue.... 


As Steven rightly points out,°” the words πρόθυρα καὶ σχῆμα suggest 
scene-painting, but one can hardly “wrap a stage prop around oneself in a 
circle.” The metaphorical meaning of skiagraphia here, at any rate, is clear: 
it stands for “illusion” or “deceit.” 

Leges 663c has always been problematic and it is usually incompre- 
hensible in translation.°® However, from the perspective of the notions of 
“definition through contrast of opposites” and “the true view from a dis- 
tance only,” the problems disappear. As I provide a detailed justification of 


67 1 42 un, 110, 


6s Commentary and literature on this passage in Saunders, ΒΙῸΣ 28 (1972) ad loc. 
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my interpretation of this complex passage in my article “Plato on Painting” 
(see initial note), I must here restrict myself to giving only my translation: 


As things viewed from afar cause dizziness, as it 
were, to all but especially to children, the lawgiver 
will create an illusion to the opposite effect, taking 
away their confusion; he will somehow, by 
references to custom and by eulogies and 
speeches, convince them that justice and injustice 
are relative values (ἐσκιαγραφημένο), that 

injustice is defined through its contrast to justice 
and that, from the viewpoint of him who is unjust 
and evil himself, injustice appears pleasurable and 
justice most unpleasurable, whereas from the 
viewpoint of the just all is altogether the opposite 


in both respects. 


The passage, in other words, advocates another “noble lie” for those in- 
capable of coping with the “true view from a distance.” 

This concludes the conspectus of skiagraphia references in Classical 
authors; I believe they show that the breaking up of surfaces into patches of 
contrasting colors (echoed by Pliny’s differentia colorum alterna vice sese 
excitante) was its key feature (although there is not much scope for specu- 
lation as to the size and shape of the divisions). 

The expression used for the juxtaposition of contrasting colors in skia- 
graphia in Republic 586b is ἡ παρ᾽ ἄλληλα θέσις, the same idiom used 
by Aristotle in his passage on color perception in De sensu (440b). In 
several other texts preserving vestiges of ancient color theory similar 
wording is used; it is especially this correspondence in terminology which 
has suggested to me that the skiagraphia style or at least its technical litera- 
ture was tied to scientific theory. 


SKIAGRAPHIA AND GREEK COLOR THEORY 


There is a widespread opinion among modern scholars that the Greek 
sense of color differentiation was underdeveloped and that they had a 
primitive predilection for a limited range of garish colors, a shortcoming 
sometimes condoned as the natural result of the bright atmospheric condi- 
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tions in the Mediterranean. Maurice Platnauer, who made a very useful 
survey of Greek color terms,” came to the conclusion that 


The Greeks’ colour terminology is frankly defec- 
tive as compared with that of the modems ... they 
felt litlle interest in the qualitative differences of de- 
composed and partially absorbed light. (162) 


He even want as far as to suggest that the Greeks may have been color 
blind. 
H. Osbome”” holds that 


The Greeks were not given to careful discrimina- 
tions of colour hue and there is little evidence of 
attention to hues except possibly within the violet- 
purple band. The Greek colour-vocabulary was 
jejune .. . (283) 


W. Riezler was offended by the contrast of the serene, other-wordiy 
figures on Attic funeral lekyrhoi, and the gaudy colors in which they are 
painted. He speaks of “vestiges of barbarism in the midst of a world of the 
most spiritual culture,”’! He notes that only reds are used in a rich and 
delicate variety and concludes that 


In the sensitivity towards reds the Greek feeling 
for color differentiation first developed. (ibid. 79) 


Most of us recoil at the thought of statuary and architectural members being 
trimmed in bright reds and blues, and the ancients’ reverence for purple 


69 „Greek Colour-Perception," CQ 15 (1921) 153-62. 


70, Colour Concepts of the Ancient Greeks,“ British Journal of Aesthetics 8 (1968) 
169-83. 


ΤΊ weissgründige attische Lekythen , Munich 1914, 78. 
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strikes us as naive.” It would appear, in fact, that Greek tastes with regard 
to color were somewhat simpler than those of later ages. As a result a 
number of scholars have accepted as authentic a rather unlikely tradition 
recorded by the ancients,” to the effect that a class of painters of the fifth 
and fourth centuries B.C. restricted themselves to the use of four colors, 
white, black, red, and yellow. '* This is a bizarre assumption, as the 
scheme contains only what we call the “warm” colors of the red to yellow 
bands and totally excludes the “cool” colors in the green to violet ranges. 

In mosaics of the post-Classical ages a four-color tradition (often 
flourishing alongside polychrome techniques) is unmistakable.”” In paint- 
ing, however, no monuments uncovered so far bear out the supposition 
that such a tradition was ever upheld. Rather it appears that the legend of 
four-color painting originated as misinterpreted philosophical doctrine. 
The notion of four primary colors, paralleling the four elements, is trace- 
able to Empedocles (Aötius in Diels, VSI, 307,10-11) and, perhaps beyond 
him to the Pythagoreans (Diels, Doxographi 313,21-25). That Empedocles 
thought that all natural colors can be derived from white, black, red, and 
yellow by mixture is not likely. At least, in fragment 23, where he refers 
to painters who, after careful mixing of their paints, can simulate the ap- 


72 esch A. 958-60; Plato, Phd. 110c; Vitruv. 7,13. 


” The two key passages on four-color painting, Cicero, Brut. 70 and Pliny, N.H., 


35,50 confliet sharply. Cicero speaks only of fifth-century painters (Zeuxis, 
Polygnotus, Timanthes, "and others”), while with the fourth-century painters"everything 
has been brought to perfection." According to Pliny certain fourtk-century painters 
(including Apelles) used only four colors. 


2 Among the scholars who accept this tradition as authentic are Zancani 


Montuoro, EAA s.v. "Colore” 771; W. Lepik-Kopaczynska, Die antike Malerei, Berlin 
1963, 15. Andreas Rumpf, Malerei und Zeichnung, Munich 1953, seems to accept it in 
one place (10) and to reject it in another (95). 


ὼ The Alexander mosaic, with its striking absence of blues and greens, is often 
cited as an example, With one exception, the four-color mosaics of Delos are in white, 
black, yellow, and red (but two-color, ihree-color and plychrome styles are also found on 
the island), Bruneau (ἢ. 53 supra) 83-84. The "warm" colors of the system are also 
those of pottery. Perhaps the tradition was transmitted from ceramics to mosaics. 
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pearance of nature, he speaks of their “polychrome” basic pigments, which 
suggests more than four colors.” 

Attius (V.S. II, 112, no. 125) attributes the same scheme of primary 
colors to Democritus, but this tradition is surely spurious, because in 
Theophrastus, De sensu 73-79 Democritus’s primary colors are listed as 
white, black, red, and green.” 

The author of the pseudo-Aristotelian De coloribus, who seems rather 
knowledgeable on color theories, starts his essay be establishing a sup- 
posed equation of four elements and four primary colors, but then comes 
up with only three basic colors, white, black, and yellow (ξανθόν). 75 The 
only Greek source which states unequivocally that painters can derive all 
hues from white, black, red, and yellow is the pseudo-Aristotelian De 
mundo.” The legend later recorded in Cicero and Pliny probably reflects 
some pseudo-philosophical treatise like De mundo and does not appear to 
bear any relation to the actual practices of painters.’° The literary evidence 


76, ἐπεὶ οὖν μάρψωσι πολύχροα φάρμακα χερσίν, line 12 (Diels). For ἃ 
comment on the fragment see ed. Bignone 154-55 and 416-18. ΟΥἹἨἁ Plato, Crar. 434a-b, 
where it is said that "realistic painting" (ὅμοιον τῷ τῶν ὄντων) would be impossible 
if nature did not provide "similar pigments" (φαρμακεῖα ὅμοια ὄντα). Both passages 
suggest a wider range of pigments than four. 


7 Democritus associates the primary colors with forms and configurations of 
atoms. Like Parmenides (Fr. 7, line 41, Diels), Democritus did not believe in absolute 
color (Testimonia 40; 1233-25, Diels). 


TB: Ami τῶν χρωμάτων kotv ὅσα τοῖς στοιχείοις συνακολουθεῖ, οἷον 
πυρὶ καὶ ἀερὶ καὶ ὕδατι καὶ γῇ. Color. 7914. However, as air, water, and earth are 
white, there are only two primaries: fire, like the sun, is yellow -- ξανθός; black is not 
a true primary, but absence of light (791a 13-20) or the hue of elements in transmutation 
(791b 18-792a 3). See on this confusing and corrupt passage Gottschalk, Hermes 92 
(1964) 61-63. 


» ζωγραφία... λευκῶν τε καὶ μελάνων ὠχρῶν τε καὶ ἐρυθρῶν χρω- 
μάτων ἐγκερασαμένη φύσεις τὰς εἰκόνας τοῖς προηγουμένοις ἀπετέλεσε συμ-- 
φώνους ... Ps.-Arist. De mundo, 1,396, ed. Schleiermacher. 


ἊΝ The fact that Cicero and Pliny could fall into such error is ἃ measure of the 
oblivion into which Greek color theory had sunk. 
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for the Hellenic age, in fact, points to a wider interest in colors, of which 
the search for the primaries was only one aspect. 

If my interpretation of the classical skiagraphia references is correct, 
the technique featured the juxtaposition of contrasting colors. How much 
theory went into its development and what could have been Zeuxis’s ratio 
of the device? In addition to Aristotle’s De sensu 4400 already cited,"' 
there are enough references to the interaction of contiguous colors to war- 
rant the assumption that some theory concerning the simultaneous contrast 
of hues was formulated and that the principle of optical fusion was at least 
partially understood.’” 

We have already noted that Aristotle, in his discussion of the rainbow 
in the Meteorologica 3,2-4, is more knowledgeable on the additive behav- 
ior of colors than on the subtractive and that he is not aware of the differ- 
ence between the two systems. In a difficult passage in the same essay 
Aristotle tries to account for the presence of yellow (or orange -- ξανθόν) 
in the simple rainbow between the bands of red and green. He (correctly) 
considers red and green primary colors of the spectrum. The orange and 
yellow bands in between he lumps together as ξανθόν (372a 11). He ex- 
plains this band as the result of the juxtaposition of red and green: 


τὸ δὲ ξανθὸν φαίνεται διὰ τὸ παρ᾽ ἄλληλα 
φαίνεσθαι, τὸ γὰρ φοινικοῦν παρὰ τὸ 
πράσινον λευκὸν φαίνεται. 


The orange-yellow appears so as a result of juxta- 
position, for red next to green appears white. 
(375a 7-8) 


ἢ As shown, Aristotle, while acknowledging optical fusion, did not hold it to be 
the cause of all compound colors. If we may believe the not very reliable A&tius, 
Leucippus and Demoeritus did: τοιοῦτοι δὲ ἦσαν οἵ τε περὶ Λεύκιππον καὶ 
Δημόκριτον, οἱ καὶ ἐκ τῆς τῶν ἀοράτων διὰ μικρότητα παραθέσεως τὴν τῶν 
μεταξὺ χρωμάτων φαντασίαν ἐποίουν. Diels, VS II, 79, 3-6. 


82 Osborne (n. 70 supra) 278 states "Ihe Greeks may have known something about 
colour harmony and the effects of juxtaposition, although the evidence is very slight.” 
Osborne, however, does not cite all relevant passages; cf., e.g., n. 56 supra on Pliny 
35,29. (Theophr. Sens. 27 and 37 attributes vague observations on color contrasts to 
Anaxagoras.) 
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The observation that “red next to green appears white” is very strange in 
terms of ordinary color perception. However, where optical fusion is οἵ- 
fected, it is (almost) true (see fig. 2): red and green in optical fusion pro- 
duce a shade of yellow. Only the assumption of a vague understanding of 
the additive color system can explain Aristotle’s otherwise incomprehensi- 
ble statement. 

In the same breath Aristotle mentions the “unspeakable” alterations 
which color undergo in the crafts of weaving and tapestry-making as a re- 
sult of juxtaposition: 


ἐν γὰρ τοῖς ὑφάσμασι καὶ ποικίλμασιν 
ἀμύθητον διαφέρει τῇ φαντασίᾳ ἄλλα παρ᾽ 
ἄλλα τιθέμενα τῶν χρωμάτων... (3754 23- 
26) 


In fabrics and tapestries, those of the colors that are 
placed in juxtaposition to each other present an 
unspeakable difference in appearance. ... 


(He also comments that light variations may alter colors.) Weaving and 
tapestry-making are the crafts which by their nature produce optical fu- 
sion. 


83 We might contrast Aristotle's remarks of the interaction of red and green to 
those of Democritus, as reported in Theophrastus' De sensw. Democritus considers 
white, black, red, and green primary colors (χρώματα ἀπλᾷᾶ 73). Within that scheme, 
he considers red and green "opposites” in the same way as black and white are opposites: 
(τὸ... χλωρὸν) ἐναντίον τῷ ἐρυθρῷ καθάπερ τὸ μέλαν τῷ λευκῷ 82. This 
remark may spring from a desire to create ἃ neat antithetical scheme, but, in fact, red and 
green are complementaires in the subtractive system and therefore create the sharpest 
possible contrast in juxtaposition if not blended (quite unlike, e.g., red and yellow, the 
primary colors of Empedocles’ scheme). Democritus, possibly, had observed this 
phenomenon. On his color scheme see Kranz, Hermes 47 (1912) 130-37, G. M. 
Stratton, Theophrastus and the Greek Physiological Psychology before Aristotle, 
London-New York 1917, ad 73-78, and Halbertsma (n. 15 supra) 8-11. 


84 We may recall here that tbe art of tapestry-making had put Chevreul on the track 
of the principles of optical fusion. 
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If Aristotle did not discern the fundamental difference between the 
additive and subtractive color systems, the author of the pseudo- 
Aristotelian De coloribus did: the latter warns that the phenomenon of col- 
oration should be studied “not according to the mixtures prepared by 
painters, but according to nature.” The principle of the mutual interaction 
of colors in our perception is also clearly stated by this author: 


τῶν δὲ χρωμάτων οὐδὲν ὁρῶμεν εἰλικρινὲς 
οἷόν ἐστιν, ἀλλὰ πάντα κεκραμένα ἐν 
ἑτέροις (7930 13-14) 


We don’t perceive a single color purely, as it is, 
but all blend into cach other. 


The vestiges of ancient color theories cited above reveal a considerable 
interest in the perception of hues. Nevertheless, it is this writer’s specula- 
tion that the limited potential of the ancient painting media for mixture had 
more to do with the development of the divisionist technique than scientific 
advances and that doctrine followed practice. Apollodonus, at any rate, is 
not credited with a technical treatise on his style. The professional termi- 
nology of the skiagraphia technique preserved in Pliny, N.H, 35,29 indi- 
cates that such a treatise existed and it was probably produced by Zeuxis 
and identical with the ratio of the system for which Quintilian gives him 
credit. 

Zeuxis clearly eclipsed his master in the technique, but appears to have 
been too gifted and prolific an artist to be forever wedded to any one 
style.” Whether the /umen et umbrae of the fourth-century painter Nicias 


85 δεῖ δὲ καὶ πάντων τούτων ποιεῖσθαι τὴν θεωρίαν μὴ καθάπερ οἱ ζω- 
γράφοι τὰ χρώματα ταῦτα κεράννυντας, ἀλλ᾽ ἀπὸ τῶν εἰρημένων τὰς dva- 
κλωμένας αὐγὰς πρὸς ἀλλήλας συμβάλλοντας. μάλιστα γὰρ δύναιτ᾽ ἄν τις 
κατὰ φύσιν θεωρῆσαι τὰς τῶν χρωμάτων κράσεις. 7920 17-21. 


86 Lucian comments on Zeuxis's love of innovation (. . . ἀεὶ δὲ καινοποιεῖν 
ἐπείρατο, Zeuxis 3). The apparent contradictions in the literary comments on the 
painter may also be an indication of an exeptionally variegated career. So Aristotle 
(Poet. 6,11) states Zeuxis's works have no ἦθος ("characterization"), yet Pliny (35,63) 
credits him with a Penelope which was "the epitome of good character” (fecit er 
Penelopen in qua pinxisse mores videtur). (See especially Jahn, SBLeipz. 2 [1850] 105- 
43, on this problem.) Zeuxis's Jumen er umbrae style is put into antithesis to the well- 
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(Pliny, N.H. 35,131) was skiagraphia in the radical sense is impossible to 
say, but Aristotle was still aware of the true nature of the device. In post- 
Classical literary sources, most authoritative references to skiagraphia may 
be presumed to be directly dependent on Classical texts. Greco-Roman 
painting reveals, at the most, a vague reflection of fifth-century 
“chromoluminarism.””” 

It thus appears that Apollodorus’s technique did not have a long his- 
tory; perhaps the authors of a later age gave it an emphasis exceeding its 
historical significance because the device was bizarre and possibly contro- 
versial, but especially because Plato made such rich symbolic capital out of 
the term. 


drawn outlines of Parrhasius by Quintilian (Ouorum prior luminum umbrarumque in- 
venisse rationem, secundus examinasse subtilius lineas traditur, 12,10,4; cf. Pliny, N.H. 
35,65 and 67). Yet Cicero praises Zeuxis (along with Polygnotus and Timantbes) for 
his formae et lineamenta (Brut. 70). 


er Some sketchy styles of Greco-Roman painting in which the simulation of light 
effect takes precedence over contour are referred to as "impressionism.“ See W.J.T. 
Peters, Landscape in Romano-Campanian Mural Painting, Diss. Assen 1963, 9, 188, 
196. (See also nn. 10 and 53 supra.) A number of scholars hold that the disputed Latin 
term (via) compendiaria (literally "shortcut”), when applied to painting (Petr. 2,9; Pliny, 
N.H. 35,110), refers to such a technique. So, e.g., Bianchi-Bandinelli, EAA s.v. 
"Impressionismo"; Alberto Balil, Pintura Helenistica y Romana, Madrid 1962, 171-72. 
As is often the case with ancient art-critical terminology, the word does not occur in a 
technical context often enough to allow a firm conclusion. For a survey of opinions see 
Pollitt, Terminology 404-16. 


ETHOS IN MENANDER 


In antiquity the plays of Menander served as the model, in fact the 
very byword for ethos, a term in the context of drama often translated as 
“characterization.”' The purpose of this paper is to re-examine this critical 
concept in literary theory and as manifested in the now extant plays them- 
selves. It will be argued that the quality of ethos in drama, a prevalent 
critical notion in Menander’s time, was not characterization in our static 
sense of in-depth portraiture, but that it entailed the variation of personal 
expression according to the action. Menander was a banal and clich&-prone 
author and his conscious attempts to achieve the prized quality of ethos are 
palpable in his dialogue, or, at least, so I will argue. Also, Ihope to show 
that recognition of this artistic goal in the plays can be helpful in dealing 
with the distribution of parts. 

Much of the confusion concerning the exact meaning of dramatic ethos 
stems from the literature of the Greco-Roman age, in which literary and 
rhetorical theory are closely intertwined. In the Hellenic age, however, this 
was not the case. The doctrine of dramatic ethos, in the Classical Greek 
era, was not directly linked with the art of rhetoric, but with that of paint- 
ing, a curious association, which left its traces until the end of the Roman 
Empire. The first indication of such a doctrine is found in Xenophon’s 
Memorabilia, in the account of Socrates’ visit to the workshop of the 
painter Parrhasius (3,10,1-5), but its significance is here obscured by the 
author’s casual and colloquial approach. The controversy begins with 
Aristotle’s Poetics. Among the criteria of drama here discussed by the 
philosopher, the most important compositional features are myıhos and 
ethos (6,8). The term mythos is unambiguous: it means the plot or story 
line. 

Does ethos really mean “character portrayal” as held by most inter- 
preters? The simile adduced by Aristotle show that this cannot be the case. 
The author likens mythos to the outline of a painting and ethos to its colors 
(6,20); in a statement which has mystified generations of art historians, he 
proclaims that the painter Polygnotus was the ethographos par excellence, 


l See most recently 1. 1. Pollitt, Art and Experience in Classical Greece, London- 
New York 1972, 43; 50. 
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whereas the art of Zeuxis was lacking in ethos. Yet, for the art of 
Polygnotus, this much is clear: it was essentially outline drawing, akin to 
the vase painting of his time, and it cannot, therefore, have given scope to 
detailed character portrayal. The issue is further confounded by Pliny the 
Elder, who reports that Zeuxis had created a Penelope “in which he seemed 
to have painted the very soul of good character” (in qua pinxisse mores 
videtur, 35,63). How can that be squared with Aristotle’s comment that 
the art of Zeuxis had no ethos? 

Post-Aristotelian literary theory also belies the assumption that ethos 
means characterization. Here we find the term routinely coupled with 
pathos (emotion); both are frequently used in the plural as well. Words 
meaning “characterization” and “emotion” prima facie make an unlikely 
pair, as they designate incompatible notions., When, however, we find 
ethos defined as a weaker form of pathos, and in intelligent authors, such 
as Quintilian (,2,9) and Ps.-Longinus (9,14; cf. 29,2), at that, it becomes 
clear that a more intricate conception lay behind the Greek term. 

The solution to this puzzle becomes apparent when we consider that 
Greek critical thought about the arts emanated from dynamic notions of 
movement, action or enactment, unlike our own which focuses on perma- 
nent values captured by art. (I shall elsewhere argue this fundamental dif- 
ference in direction between Greek aesthetic thought and ours with regards 
to the concept of mimesis.) In Aristotle’s Poetics the term erhos means 
characterization in the dramatic and dynamic sense: ethos is the manifesta- 
tion of individuality in a specific action. It provides a fleeting glimpse of 
the personality rather than a portrait, hence the frequent usage of the term in 
the plural. Hence, also, Pliny’s explicit translation of ethe in painting as 
sensus, literally sensations or experiences (35,98). 

In this sense it is quite conceivable for the technically primitive art of 
Polygnotus to have excelled in ethos. In fact, archaeology has recently un- 
covered a sample of painting from Polygnotus’ time which constitutes a 
unique demonstration of just this form of ethos. It is that on the North wall 
of the Tomb of the Diver at Paestum;? the pottery found in the tomb allows 
us to date it closely at 480 B.C. Like its counterpart on the opposite wall, 
it shows five carousers reclining on couches, but this scene has dramatic 
implications thus far unique in ancient painting. Of the three figures in the 


2 Mario Napoli, La Tomba del Tuffatore: La scoperta della grande pittura greca, 
Bari 1970, Plate 1. 
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group on the left, two are engaged in a kottabos game. The figure on the 
far left, in the characteristic kottabos pose, with his index in the handle of 
the cup and his hand curved upwards, has a look of anxious expectation, 
The second figure is shown in the act of swinging his cup: he is intently 
taking aim. The third kottabos player is awaiting his turn, cup in hand. He 
is not, however, looking at his fellow players, but gazing over his left 
shoulder at the pair on the right with a look of startled indignation: he has 
just discovered that he is missing out on the better entertainment. For the 
pair on the right are lovers. The left figure of the two is a beardless 
ephebe, with sensuous red lips and a meretricious smile. He is adroitly 
beguiling his companion with music and caresses at the same time. The 
bearded adult on the right is responding to the seduction with an expression 
of rapacious lust and drawing the ephebe’s head towards him. 

In fact, what I have just done for the banquet scene from Paestum is 
exactly what Quintilian said the paintings of Polygnotus were good for, 
namely intellegere, a Latin technical term meaning “to interpret” or rather 
“to tell the story of.” Quintilian (12,10,3) reports that in his opinion the 
paintings of Polygnotus were too archaic to merit much attention, but that 
they were much in vogue in his time ambitu intelligendi, “out of the snob- 
bery of interpretation.” 

Clearly the paintings of Polygnotus, like those of his Paestum con- 
temporary, had stories to tell. The dramatic flair of the painter transferred 
to the medium of comedy of manners, would produce, not colorful charac- 
terization of ordinary persons as we find in the mimes of Herondas, but 
comic characters constantly changing, albeit within the framework of their 
inherent traits and habits, under the impact of the dramatic developments. 
This, I maintain, was an effect Menander aimed at and, within the limits of 
his modest talent, achieved. 

As an obiter dictum 1 might perhaps point out that the preoccupation 
with intricate reactions to events probably gave birth to a clich€ prevalent in 
the fine arts and literature of the Hellenistic and Greco-Roman ages, 
namely that of conflicting emotions, Among extant monuments, the out- 
standing exponent of this notion is the figure of Medea, found in Pompeii 
in several variants probably going back to one Hellenistic prototype. 


3 Intellegere is used in this sense in Cic. Fin. 2121; Petr. 52,3; Pliny, N.H. 34,77 
and 35,98. Cf. Keuls, The Waıer Carriers in Hades: A Study of Catharsis Through Toil 
in Classical Antiquity, Amsterdam 1974, 113-114. 
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Medea is represented, as in the tragedies by Euripides and Seneca, as torn 
between her love for her children and her lust for vengeance. In the most 
representative of the paintings,* the expression in her eyes is kindly and 
melancholy, but her mouth is drawn into a hard-bitten smirk. This painted 
Medea constitutes, as it were, a pictorial μέν-δέ- clause. 

An anatomically even less likely application of the motif of conflicting 
emotions is proffered by Achilles Tatius. Describing a painting of 
Prometheus shackled to his rock, Achilles observes that one eye of the hero 
gazes in terror at the eagle carping at his liver, while the other eye joyfully 
welcomes the rescuer Heracles, who is just putting the arrow to his bow 
(3,8). No cross-eyed Prometheus has thus far been unearthed. 

Interestingly, a scholion to Sophocles, Ajax 340, uses the term ethos 
in reference to just such a case of conflicting impulses. The scholiast here 
notes, correctly if superfluously, that Tekmessa “is ambivalent in erhos, on 
the one hand she laments, on the other she calls the child.” 

The dynamic aspects of the ethos notion have, in the main, been 
overlooked by scholars. Rutherford, for instance, in his admirable dis- 
cussion of the term as it occurs in the scholia on drama, does observe that it 
often applies to manifestly transient moods.” He also notes the expression 
ἐν ἤθει, a frequent comment added as a kind of stage direction by the 
scholiasts; this idiom can fit so many forms of expression that it can only 
be rendered by a vague phrase such as “with dramatic expression.” Yet ul- 
timately Rutherford renders the term erhos by a static formula: “... the 
complex product of sex, station in life, acquired habits, state of mind, na- 
tional temperament.” (142) A nineteenth-century attempt to express the ki- 
netic associations of the term is rarely recalled. In 1850 Otto Jahn defined 
the term, as it is used in Aristotle’s Poetics, as follows: “Es bezeichnet den 
Zustand der Seele insofern er die Grundlage der Handlung ist.” 


7% Rumpf, Malerei und Zeichnung der klassischen Antike, Munich 1953 (HAW 
VI, 4), Plate 58 no. 2. 


δ William G. Rutherford, A Chapter in the History of Annotation (Scholia 
Aristophanica Vol. II), London 1905, 140. 


6 Berichte Leipzig, Phil.-Hist. Klasse 2 (1850) 108. 
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If Jahn and myself are correct in our assessment of the nature of ethos 
as rooted primarily in dramatic action, how does this quality of drama 
manifest itself in the comedy of Menander and how are we to re-evaluate a 
frequently cited scholion on Sophocles (Ajax 354) to the effect that “in the 
changes of speakers one should determine and distribute the parts on the 
basis of erhos”? Characterization in the static sense, i.e. portrayal of per- 
sonality by means of characteristic speech patterns and vocabulary, has 
been observed in the plays by several scholars, notably by F.H. Sandbach, 
whose commentary shows great sensitivity towards the color of the dia- 
logue. So, as this scholar has brought out, the slave Onesimos in the 
Epitrepontes shows a predilection for abstract nouns in -mos; the silly and 
pretentious old man Niceratos in the Samia tends to speak in clipped and 
rambling phrases.’ What has not been observed is the circumstance that a 
quick change of tone or mood, often within a line, is manifested often 
enough and obviousiy enough to establish it as an aspect of drama culti- 
vated, probably consciously, by Menander, 

The fragments of the Sicyonius, for instance, include an eyewitness 
report of a quarrel. Since the reporter of the exchange cites literal wording, 
we have, as it were, a second-hand distribution problem. The soldier, 
Stratophanes, has just prevailed on the crowd to turn the damsel in distress 
over to the priestess of Eleusis for safety as the effeminate Moschion 
comes on. The latter, as is the wont of the Moschions of New Comedy, is 
bent on seducing the virgin. If we interpret the following lines with 
Mette," Stratophanes in one breath exhorts the crowd to kill Moschion, 
hurls an obscene insult (rare in Menander) at his rival, apologizes to the 
crowd for his coarse language, and comforts the girl. It is, of course, 
possible to assign the lines differently, but Mette’s reading makes good 
sense (the ethos-factor is, in fact, an argument in its favor). 

A ruminating soliloquy containing a sharp change of mood represents 
another manifestation of erhos. From Terence’s Menander adaptations we 
might cite the long speech of Getas in the Adelphi (299-319). This char- 
acter is a devoted slave, who supported his widowed mistress and her 
daughter. When it appears that the daughter has been seduced and aban- 
doned, Getas laments their misery, but then, in a sudden switch of expres- 


7 Entretiens Hardt 16 (1970) 134; 120-121. 


8 [ustrum 10 (1965) 177 (comments on lines 264-267). 
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sion, he turns to a sadistic phantasy of revenge, including eye-gouging and 
the extermination of the culprit’s entire family. An even more varied study 
in moods is indicated by Arrian’s paraphrase of a scene from the 
Misoumenos (Fr. 2 Sandbach), in which the jilted lover Thrasonides vacil- 
lates between despair and hope. 

Among the characters whose ethe are especially developed, Davus, the 
slave of Kleostratos in the Aspis, is noteworthy. The slave goes through 
an almost operatic gamut of feelings, as his fortunes fall and rise in the 
course of the action. 

These shimmering mood changes are characteristic of the drama of 
Menander. One might cite an occasional parallel from classical tragedy, 
especially Sophocles whom Aristotle probably had in mind when dis- 
cussing the ethos-notion in the Poetics. 

Nowhere, however, do we find this dramatic effect cultivated as fre- 
quently and a schoolishly as in Menander. How can the understanding of 
this aspect of Menander’s technique be applied to the edition of the texts? 
The principal net result of the recognition of the ethos-factor is to counsel 
restraint in going against the authority of the manuscript in assigning 
speeches. There are several instances in the Menander plays where many 
or most of the editors insert a change of speaker, partially because of a pro- 
nounced switch in tone, whereas, with the ethos-factor in mind, the new 
mood might be an argument in favor of continuous speech by the same 
character. 

In all of these the speaker identification naturally involves other factors 
as well. In each case the total argument would be too complex to present 
here. I might, however, exempli gratia, cite from the Dyscolos one possi- 
ble example of ethos which could affect the assignment of lines. At the 
beginning of Act III the scribe surely nodded, because, of entering charac- 
ters, only the grouch Cnemo is identified by name and omissions of essen- 
tial dicola are frequent. Cnemo emerges from his house and stands aside. 
On comes a party of sacrificers headed for the shrine of Pan, I side with 
Sandbach and the greater number of editors, who hold that the group is led 
by the mother of the young lover, even though her name is not listed in the 
cast of characters. The personality of the mother has been established as 
that of a resolute matron, who spends her time organizing extracurricular 
rituals, independently of her easy-going husband (259-263; 406-408). She 
is a pietistic equivalent of the modern clubwoman. If she is, indeed, pre- 
sent in this scene, it must be she who orders the preparations for the sacri- 
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fice. Then follows an uncouth exhortation to an unidentified person: 
“What are you gaping at, dope-head?” (ἐμβρόντητε σύ 440), the latter an 
insult of Aristophanic coarseness (cf. Eccl. 793). No change of speaker is 
indicated, but most editors give the words to a helper in the preparations, 
be he Getas the slave or Sico the cook. The principal reason for this depar- 
ture from the manuscript is presumably the incompatibility of the wording 
with the dignity of the matron. The re-assignment of the line, however, 
causes problems. Whom is Getas or Sico addressing? An isolated address 
of apersona muta is dramatically unsatisfying. If we presume that the 
helper has just discovered Cnemo and is addressing him, we vitiate the 
humor of the next scene, in which he tries to borrow a pot from Cnemo 
and experiences his grumpy character. If, on the other hand, with Bingen 
and Blake, we give the rude words to the mother, assuming that she ad- 
dresses the sluggish servant, we have a typical instance of ethos. 

In no passage of which I am aware can recognition of the ethos-factor 
by itself lead to a reliable identification of a speaker. However, among the 
many considerations which are brought to bear on the vexed and essential 
problem of distribution of parts in New Comedy, it does merit a place, 


THE HAPPY ENDING: CLASSICAL TRAGEDY AND APULIAN 
FUNERARY ART 


I will try to persuade you in this paper that many of the Italiot, espe- 
cially Apulian illustrations of Classical tragedy on vases of the fourth cen- 
tury B.C. constitute what might be termed a "pictorial consolation 
rhetoric." Each year of excavation, be it the systematic archaeological 
kind, be it that which precedes construction, be it the moonlight variety of 
the tombaroli, produces a fresh harvest of Italiot figured pottery, including 
many vases decorated with themes inspired by the theater. These vase 
paintings are being studied from several different viewpoints, so, e.g., as a 
source of clues for the reconstruction of lost plays and the emendation of 
obscure passages.! Several highly competent studies of the illustrations of 
Greek drama and their relationship to the texts have appeared.? However, 
none of these works defines a fundamental distinction between the illustra- 
tions of tragedy originating in Magna Graecia and those produced in the 
mainland of Greece. I will argue in this talk that such a fundamental differ- 
ence existed, in that Italiot vase painters, especially those from Apulia, 
characteristically and quite unlike their Attic counterparts, used themes 
from tragedy for sepulchral purposes, i.e., 10 convey a message of hope or 
consolation. Only with a grasp of this peculiar tendency, so it will be ar- 
gued, can Italiot illustrations of drama be fully appreciated and exploited 
for information. 

When I speak of "consolation rhetoric" in connection with pottery of 
the second half of the fourth century B.C., I am not using the term as 
anachronistically as it might at first seem. We know the stereotyped conso- 
lation literature primarily from the first centuries of the Roman Empire, 
where we find Seneca and then Plutarch composing conventional condo- 
lences to friends and relatives in time of bereavement; so conventional, in 
fact, that in some cases the doubt has arisen whether the grieving survivor 
was real or fictitious. The literary genre was older, however: the pseudo- 
Platonic dialogue Ariochus, which was probably composed in the early 


IT.B.L. Webster, Trendall-Webster III, notes that Apulian vases alone account for 
about one sixth of all illustrations of plays by the three great tragedians. 


2S6chan, Erudes (1926) is still basic. More recently, see Trendall-Webster (1971) 
and Jean-Marc Moret, L’llioupersis dans la c&ramique italiote, Rome 1975, 227-72. 
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part of the first century A.D.,? should be reckoned part of it, as should 
some of the letters of Cicero.* Cicero and Plutarch's model, as they read- 
ily admit, was a well-known essay On Grief (περὶ πένθους) by the aca- 
demic philosopher Crantor of Soli, who lived in the beginning of the third 
century B.C. Crantor, in fact, may well have been the creator of the liter- 
ary genre.° His floruit post-dates most of the vases with which we are 
here dealing by only a few decades. 

The conventional consolationes or παραμυθίαι as they are called in 
Greek, are not among the most profound or moving literary texts which 
have come down to us from classical antiquity. They offer kindly but 
hackneyed phrases of comfort and bits of homely wisdom. In such a com- 
position, one remarked, for instance, that "life is full of suffering and the 
dear departed is better out of it," or that "early death is a blessing," or that 
"we all must die." One kindled hopes by citing the various more comfort- 
ing eschatological tenets of the day: the immortality of the soul and its 
reincarnation in the Pythagorean cycle of generations; the prospect of bliss 
in the Elysian fields of the mystery religions; the rapture of the soul trans- 
ported Ganymede-like to the heavens for union with the Divine; etc. The 
geographic inconsistencies of these different systems of thought did not 
prevent the authors of an eclectic age from citing them promiscuously. 
Frequently one quoted Greek drama of the canonical repertoire. Classical 
tragedy, as we all know, is an inexhaustible source of antecedents for al- 
most every imaginable human calamity. It is also, in the case of 
Aeschylus, a fount of conciliatory, peaceable resolutions, and in the case of 
Euripides, a storehouse of deus-ex-machina endings,® of Zeuses and 


3On the dating of the Axiochus see esp. J. Chevalier, Etude critique du dialogue 
Pseudo-Platonien l’Axiochus, Lyon 1914; on the consolation literature in general R. 
Kassel. Untersuchungen zur griechischen und römischen Konsolationsliteratur, München 
1958. 


4Fam. 4,5; 5,16. Cicero's lost Consolatio, written on the occasion of the death of 
his daughter, Tullia, is cited in Tusc. 1,27 and 3,70, 


S5On Crantor's probable consolatory arguments see Kassel (supra n. 3) 35-36; 68; 
90. 


6As I will show below, the miraculous ending is frequently selected for depiction 
in Italiot art, even though it is usually neither Ihe most interesting nor the most charac- 
teristic episode of the play. Cf. now the Lucanian Medea hydria in Policoro (ancient 
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Heracleses hurling miraculous thunderbolts and arrows to right the evils 
caused by human vice and frailty and by the buffeting of fate. 
Accordingly, we find that in the consolation documents, both monumental 
and literary, Aeschylus is better represented than Sophocles, while 
Euripides is the undisputed star of the genre. 

The consolation literature of the Roman age has demonstrable parallels 
in Roman funerary art, and both of these manifestations have concrete an- 
tecedents in late Italiot iconography, namely in Apulian adaptations of 
themes from tragedy as supulchral motifs, or, at least, such is the argument 
I propose to lay before you. The most complex of these transformations, 
that of the motif of the ordeal of the Danaids, lifted from Aeschylus' 
Danaid trilogy, I have traced at length in my book on the subject.” I shall 
here cite some simpler instances of the funerary adaptation of motifs from 
tragedy, which lend themselves to presentation in short context. 

First of all, however, I would like to illustrate to you the difference 
between a narrative, one might almost say an Attic, approach to a tragic or 
mythological theme, and a tendentious treatment in which such a motif is 
used to convey a message. I will show you two vase paintings depicting 
the rescue of Alcmene by Zeus, almost certainly in the way this story was 
presented in the Alcmene of Euripides, The first is a very famous vase, the 
bell krater in London, signed by the Paestan vase painter Python (Fig. 3).3 
The characters are inscribed in this picture, which thus serves as a perfect 
aid for the review of the story. Indeed it virtually invites one to narrate, 
Alcmene has been seduced by Zeus in the guise of her husband, 
Amphitryon. As a further refinement of deception Zeus had carried a 
pitcher which Amphitryon had won in a contest and which is here shown 


Herakleia), found in 1963 in a tomb which apparently was that of an actor or passionate 
lover of the theater. On the hydria Medea's miraculous escape on her snake chariot con- 
stitutes the central motif, Degrassi, RM, 11, Ergänzungsbeft, Heidelberg 1967, 204-7; 
Pl. 58,2; Webster, MTSP, PL. VII. 


TKeuls, Water Carriers. 


®pritish Museum F. 149; Sechan, Etudes 242-48; A. D. Trendall, Paestan Ponery, 
1936, 56; idem, BSR 20 (1952) no. 146; Trendall-Webster III, 3,8. We know of several 
other plays entitled Alcmene or Amphitryon (See Nauck's Index Fabularum s.v.), but 
most scholars agree that the Python vase is based on Euripides. 
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lying on the ground. Alcmene is now pregnant, or at least I believe she is 
depicted as such,? and has sought refuge on an altar from the fury of 
Amphitryon. The latter, with a helper, has built a pyre around the altar to 
which he is just setting fire with the intention, it seems, not to burn her 
alive but to smoke her off the altar. Zeus, however, has just hurled the 
warning thunderbolts from heaven to foil this scheme, One can be seen in 
front of the pyre and one to the right of it. Two personified clouds are 
quenching the fire with streams of water. The varicolored arch over the 
altar is clearly a rainbow, the greyish dots inside of it are probably precipi- 
tation. The woman in the upper right hand corner, looking into a mirror, is 
inscribed Aos, "Dawn." This figure alludes to the tradition that Zeus had 
suppressed three days in order to enjoy Alcmene's love at his ease.!0 

The Python krater represents a piece of pictorial storytelling. The 
painter has selected the pivotal scene of the play and compressed as much 
plot into it as he could, telescoping the different chronological phases of the 
story. The only detail which even remotely smacks of mystic iconography 
is the hand mirror into which Aos looks at herself and for which, I must 
confess, I have no explanation.!! 

Tuming now from Paestum to Taranto, we find that what is essentially 
the same iconographic scheme has been given a characteristically different 
emphasis here. The rescue of Alcmene is shown on a fragmentary Apulian 
calyx krater found in 1952 (Fig. 7).1? It shows Alcmene mouming, in- 
stead of beseeching Zeus. She is elegantly disposed over a similar struc- 
ture as that on Python's vase in a posture of dejection. To the right 
Amphitryon is approaching hesitantly, the warning thunderbolt of Zeus 
hovers in the air between. The presence of Eros on the upper level sug- 


990 also Dörig, Jd/ 80 (1965) 156. 

10 Apoll. 2,4,8; Achilles Tatius 2,36,4 and other sources, for a survey of which see 
RE s.v. Not so Trendall, Paestan Pottery 57, who holds that AOS only serves to estab- 
lish the time of day of the action. 


1 1On the mirror as a mystic symbol see Keuls, Water Carriers 97-98. 


12 Taranto 4600. Trendall, AR 1955, 61-62; Schauenburg, AuA 10 (1961) 87 
no.3; Dörig, Jd/ 80 (1965) 156; Webster, MTSP, TV 42. 
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gests that the reconciliation of the spouses is in the offing.!? The partial 
figure in the upper left is clearly Zeus. To the right of Amphitryon Hermes 
appears (not shown in the illustration). The narrative details of the Paestan 
version, the helper of Amphitryon, the pitcher, the torches, the flames, the 
dawn, the saving clouds pouring water from their pots are absent in this 
scene. Instead, there is a mouming figure and a pictorial promise of a 
serene and happy ending.!# 

To me the epitome of what might be termed salvationism is repre- 
sented by another well-known vase, the amphora in the British Museum 
depicting the final scene of the Iphigenia in Aulis of Euripides (Fig. 8).}5 
The tragedy, one of Euripides' best, has considerable character develop- 
ment: Agamemnon's inner struggle before his resolve to sacrifice his 
daughter hardens; Clytemnestra's disbelief, horror, and rebellion; 
Iphigenia's pleas for mercy and, ultimately, resignation. None of these 
dramatic conflicts, however, appcar in this picture, of which, instead, I 
invite you to consider the hallowed sacrificial atmosphere and the fore- 
shadowing of the miraculous divine intervention. As Calchas the priest 
stands ready with his sacrificial knife poised for the killing, Iphigenia ap- 
proaches with bowed head but with firm stride.!6 

Behind her, strangely erect on its hind legs, hovers the deer which 
miraculously is to take her place in the sacrifice. The ritual atmosphere is 


131 this is the implication of the presence of Eros, it favors the speculation that in 
Euripides' play Ampbitryon merely tried to smoke his wife away from the altar, not to 
bu her alive. 


14A Campanian neck amphora, London F 193 (Trendall, LCS 231, no. 36, pl. 
90,7) and a new early Sicilian krater in Lipari (Trendall-Webster II, 3,7) show variants 
of the motif of the rescue of Alcmene, However, ihe mouming pose of Alcmene and the 
presence of Eros are unique to the Apulian version. Two famous phlyax vases by Asteas 
may burlesque Zeus’ visit to Alcmene: Trendall, Phlyax Vases, London 1967 nos. 36 
and 65. 


15g6chan, Etudes 372-78; A. D. Trendall, South Italian Vase-Painting, London 
1966, 21; Margot Schmidt, Der Dareiosmaler und sein Umkreis, Münster 1960, 17. 
This is the only Italiot rendering of the tragedy. 


16m JA the sacrifice of Iphigenia is carried out by the priest; in 7 (784-85) 
Agamemnon is the executioner. (Aesch. Aga. 1417 is inconclusive.) Apparently the 
vase painting constitutes ἃ contamination of the two versions, as maintained by Sechan, 
Erudes 372.74. The basic dependence of the vase painting, however, is clearly on /A. 
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enhanced by the presence of a youth and a woman in cultic poses who ob- 
serve Ihe sacrifice, Artemis, who is the source of the happy ending, is 
shown in the upper right, and for good measure her brother Apollo is 
shown on the upper left. Iphigenia is here a symbol for the soul arriving at 
the trial of death, from which it is to be carried off to happier regions by 
divine transport. 

If Euripides’ miraculous happy endings provided Apulian vase paint- 
ings with ready-made sepulchral formulae, it is now, owing to new finds, 
becoming increasingly clear that some of Aeschylus' plays were similarly 
used, or perhaps we should say abused, if we value classical tragedy more 
than Italiot funerary vase painting. Vases with scenes from the Oresteia 
provide an excellent illustration of my thesis; they are, however, too varied 
and t00 complex to be presented on this occasion. Instead, I show here a 
recently published, rather naive treatment of the salvation of Prometheus, 
based on the lost third tragedy of Aeschylus' Prometheus trilogy, the 
Prometheus Lyomenos or Promytheus Freed (Fig. 4).17 Please note the 
basic formula, "suffering mortal shackled to cliff and attacked by monster 
but rescued by monster-killing divine hero while benevolent gods are 
watching," as we will encounter it again later. 

From the surviving tragedy Prometheus Bound, and some fragments 
of the other two plays of the trilogy we have approximate knowledge of its 
plot, albeit virtually none of its intellectual content, its dianoia, in 
Aristotelian terminology. This Apulian vase painting gives some further 
hints of all three plays -- but, as should by now be clear, we should not 
expect from it any elucidation of Acschylus’' thought. Prometheus still 
looks very uncomfortable even though Heracles on his right has already 
shot the eagle, which is nose-diving into eagles' Hades. The white streak 
across Prometheus’ legs, incidentally, does not represent the holes eaten 
into his flesh by the eagle, but a missing sherd, The woman on 
Prometheus’ left may be his mother, Gaia, who played some role in the 
trilogy.!8 Apollo, who had guided Heracles' arrow, is sitting on the far 
right, Athena on the far left. In the lower level we see Persephone, proba- 
bly an allusion to Prometheus’ katabasis into Hades indicated at the end of 


17 Berlin 1969.9; Trendall, Jahrbücher Berliner Museen 12 (1970) 168-74; Trendall- 
Webster II, 1,27; Moret (supra n. 2) PI. 95,2. 


188. 325 Mette; cf. H. 1. Mette, Der verlorene Aischylos, Berlin 1963, 24. 
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the first play; so is the fury on the right, The seated woman on the left may 
be Demeter as suggested by Trendall, but her role in the plot is not estab- 
lished. On the ground grow flowers, perhaps the herb prometheion which 
sprang from Prometheus’ blood according to legend.!? 

The most illustrative example I have to offer of the Apulian trend to 
cull sepulchral messages from themes of tragedy is that of the Niobe of 
Aeschylus. The Niobe motif, as it appears in Italiot sepulchral art of the 
later fourth century, has two salient aspects. First, it is prima facie an un- 
likely source of consolation. The Niobe legend is a typical Greek tale of 
hybris. Niobe, a mother of twelve, or as a variant has it, fourteen children, 
had boasted that her fertility far exceeded that of the goddess Leto who had 
borne only two, whereupon Leto sent those same children, Apollo and 
Artemis, to exterminate Niobe's brood. The bereft mother was turned to 
stone, an ending which can be read allegorically: grief, as it were, turned 
her heart to stone. On the face of it, hardly a suitable sepulchral tale, yet it 
was so used, as we shall see. 

The second point of interest of the motif of the grief of Niobe is the 
fortuitous circumstance that the five Italiot illustrations of it allow us to 
trace step by step the transformation from tragic scene to funerary symbol. 
Hence it is, as it were, a textbook documentation on my argument, and I 
am devoting a special paper to the subject. 

In 1971, the Nicholson museum in Sydney acquired a campanian red- 
figured hydria which was published in 1972 by A. D. Trendall (Fig. 5).20 
The scene on the obverse of this hydria could readily be identified from a 
known parallel: it represents Niobe in a funerary naiskos, or shrine, in a 
pose of mouming. To the right an unidentified woman sits on the plinth, 
also grieving. Niobe's father Tantalus is kneeling on the left making a 
gesture of entreaty. He is supported by an anonymous youth. Apollo and, 
on the left, presumably, Leto, overlook the scene. The lower half of the 
Niobe figure is painted white, clearly an allusion to her death by petrifica- 
tion. This bold feature on the Sydney hydria allowed Trendall to observe 
the same detail on several other vases on which it is less pronounced, I 
show here an Apulian loutrophoros in Naples, which had already been rec- 


19 As suggested by Lloyd-Jones, cited by Trendall (supra n. 17) 173. 


20Trendall Fig. 1; Schmidt, Grabvasen 40, no. 5. 
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ognized as depicting the mourning Niobe, but on which the feature of par- 
tial petrification had not been noted (Fig. 6).21 Niobe's feet, and the lower 
part of her chiton are painted white. Father Tantalus and his attendant are 
here on the right, grieving or perhaps here berating the woman on the left. 
Similar funeral offerings are shown on both vases. The Naples 
loutrophoros has, in addition, several supernumerary figures, both anony- 
mous and divine, which regularly are included in Apulian illustrations of 
tragedy. The two naiskoi are somewhat different. That on the Naples 
loutrophoros, with four free-standing columns, belongs to a general icono- 
graphic type used for all kinds oftemples and shrines. That on the Sydney 
hydria, with frontal columns only, and solid side walls depicted more 
dimly behind them, follows a formula regularly applied to tomb templets. 
It represents, as it were, one phase in the transformation of the theme into a 
funerary motif.2? 

On our next vase, an amphora in Bonn, the detail of the partial petrifi- 
cation of Niobe is the sole feature which permits her identification, because 
in every other respect the theme has been reduced to a perfectly standard 
funerary painting of the "worshippers-at-a-naiskos" type, of which at latest 
count about 620 were known (Fig. 11).2? 

Niobe stands inside the shrine, mourming again, petrified up to about 
the calves. The persons surrounding the monument, however, here all 
women, are the stereotyped bearers of offerings, which occur on most 
naiskos vases, and whose relationship to the deceased is, in fact, not 
clear.2* They do not moum, hence are not surviving kin. Instead, they 
probably represent the cult thiasos to which the deceased belongs, and past 
membership in which guarantees his immortality. 

We shall now look at the only instance of the mourning Niobe motif in 
which the naiskos is absent. It is the painting on the neck of an Apulian 


21 Naples 3246; S&chan, Etudes 83-85; Trendall Figs 2 a and Ὁ. 

22For the naiskos in Italiot vase painting see C. Watzinger, De Vasculis pictis tar- 
entinis capita selecta, Darmstadt 1899, 14-15; Vanacore, Arti Acc. Napoli 24 (1905) 
175-96; Ciceri, Rendi Conti Lincei V, XXI (1913) 109-36. 

23 Bonn 99; Schauenburg, RM 64 (1957) ΡΙ. 37, 1-2; Trendall 314 no. 2, Fig. 4. 


24On the identity of the "worshippers” see most recently Schmidt, Grabvasen 22- 
26. 
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amphora in Taranto (Fig. 9).2° Niobe here again is flanked by Tantalus 
and by the unidentified talking woman, but, instead of standing in a shrine, 
she sits on top of a monument, a stone, or altar placed on a platform, 
surely representing the tomb of her children, This scene is more directly 
related to the tragedy of Aeschylus: as the fragments make clear, Niobe sat 
speechlessiy on her children’s tomb for days and only broke her silence at 
the urging of her father Tantalus.26 

Looking at the two amphorae in Figures 9 and 11 side by side, we 
have the beginning and the end of the process of transformation from tragic 
scene to funerary motif. On the Taranto amphora we see a picture evoking 
a scene in the theater, if not a representation of an actual production, albeit 
with omission of some of the theatrical trappings such as masks and 
cothumi. The Bonn amphora, on the other hand, features a standard 
anonymous "worshippers-at-a-naiskos" scene, but one which contains just 
one pictorial clue to the identity of the inhabitant of the tomb, namely the 
added white paint on her feet and the lower part of her drapery: this tells us 
that we see not just any deceased woman, but Niobe. 

But where is the message of comfort in this scene? Or were we wrong 
in assuming that the funerary adaptation of a narrative motif must always 
have a message of consolation? Althought the massacre of the Niobids 
was a popular subject of artists in several periods of classical antiquity, the 
motif of the mouming Niobe is exclusive to the pottery of Magna Graecia 
and we have no comparative material available for our study.?? This cir- 
cumstance, I might add, is in itself significant for our understanding of 


Italiot iconography. 


25Taranto 8936; Sechan, Erudes 83-85, Fig. 24; Trendall 314 no. 3, Fig. 5. 


26The best attempt at a reconstruction of the plot before the publication of frag- 
ment 273 (Mette) in 1913 was G. Hermann, "De Aeschyli Niobe Dissertatio,” Opuscula 
II (1828) 37-58. For the basic literature on the highly difficult new fragment see D.L. 
Page, Greek Literary Papyri I, Oxford 1914, 2-8; H. Lloyd-Jones, Appendix zu 
Aeschylus, ed. H. W. Smyth II, 1957, 556; H. J. Mette, Die Fragmente der Tragödie des 
Aischylos, Berlin 1959, 273. 


27On tbe iconograpby of the Niobe myth in general see Lesky s.v., RE XVII, 673- 
706 (1936); R. M. Cook, Niobe and her Children, Cambridge 1964, where furtber bibli- 
ography. 
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The Niobe of Aeschylus, on which our vase paintings are based, is 
lost. We have, however, in addition to the fragments, the delightful par- 
ody of this successful tragedy in the Frogs of Aristophanes. From it we 
learn that Aeschylus’ play opened after the massacre of the Niobids, with 
the mother sitting in silent despair on top of their tomb, one of the 
playwright's stunning stage effects for which he was long remembered. 
When Niobe finally spoke, she uttered, according to Aristphanes, "twelve 
bellowing words, with eyebrows and helmet plumes, terrible and 
frightening to behold, unknown to Ihe audience," perhaps an allusion to the 
scene in the /liad in which Astyanax is frightened by the appearance of his 
father in full armor.28 The likening of Aeschylus' bombastic words to 
warriors in full panoply is one of Aristophanes' wittier conceits. 

Unfortunately, neither the fragments of the Niobe nor the parody of 
the play by Aristophanes give us a clue to its ending. That Niobe survived 
her ordeal seems excluded and, in fact, our vases confirm that in 
Aeschylus'’ version Niobe died at ihe end as she did in other variants of the 
myth, Thus there cannot have been a true happy ending to the tragedy. 
Instead, Niobe's petrification probably was forecast or narrated in a conso- 
latory vein as the end of her suffering. I suspect that the closing lines of 
the play, perhaps spoken by the chorus, announced Niobe's happy reunion 
with her children in the afterlife, since the reunion of persons separated by 
death is one of the themes of vases with underworld scenes. I am thinking 
here especially of the parallel of Megara, whose children by Heracles were 
slain by their father in his madness, a myth dramatized by Euripides in the 
Hercules Furens. On two Apulian underworld panoramas Megara appears 
reunited with her children in the afterlife.2? 

It is of interest to note that the artist who created the prototype of the 
mouming Niobe inside a naiskos was, as it were, playing a game with im- 
ages. The white paint which covers part of Ihe Niobe figure conveys a 
double allusion. It is a narrative clue which identifies the character and her 
fate. It is also a reference to the standard inhabitants of funerary naiskoi on 
vases, since these are regularly painted in added white, which suggests 


28 Ran. 924-25. 


29Munich 849 and Naples 3222; see Keuls, Water Carriers 85-88. 
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statuary and symbolizes the deceased's immortal status. For general ref- 
erence, I show you a typical regular naiskos scene, on an Apulian volute 
krater in Basel, one of eight recently published vases by the Ganymede 
Painter (Fig. 12).3! This painter favors a formula featuring a naiskos with 
worshippers on one side of the vase, and a simple grave stele, adorned 
with a black ribbon, on the other side, a system possibly symbolizing the 
heroic and the mundane aspects of the cult of the dead.32 Of this vase I 
show here the naiskos side, with the heroized figure of the deceased, gal- 
loping on horseback over a flowery meadow, a feature no doubt alluding to 
the Elysean fields. 

Against the background of this pictorial convention, Niobe, who is 
depicted in semi-petrified condition standing in her shrine, must be viewed 
as headed for the happy ending of immortality. In order to exploit this 
double allusion the artist placed Niobe in the traditional naiskos, i.e., in her 
own tomb and no longer on top of the grave of her children as she ap- 
peared in Aeschylus’ play. That Aeschylus' Niobe featured this second 
monument is highly improbable. Such a change of setting would have 
been anti-climactic and practically unmanageable. The mourning and semi- 
petrified Niobe in her naiskos thus is clearly a sepulchral adaptation of the 
tragic motif, with additions by the painter to accommodate the funerary 
purpose. That the stage version and the sepulchral variant nevertheless de- 
rive from the same source is shown by the many details they have in com- 
mon. 

The other funerary versions of tragedies which we have thus far exam- 
ined did not involve a similar intertwining of narrative and symbolic de- 
tails, However, if I may recall here the Apulian vase painting based on 
Euripides' /phigenia at Aulis, the genesis of this sepulchral version is not 
essentially different from that of our mourning Niobe motif. In both cases 
the author has taken the rather contrived consolatory ending of the play, 


30 For this meaning of the white forms inside naiskoi, see P. Wuilleumier, 
Tarente, Paris 1939, 551-52, Trendall, ΓΟ 167-68; Karl Ker&nyi, Eleusis, New York 
1967, 142 and Fig. 40; Keuls, Water Carriers 77; Schmidt, Grabvasen 26-27. 

31Basel S 25, Schmidt, Grabvasen Pl. 5. 


32-The same formula is used on Basel 5 23,24, and 40. 
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promoted it to the status of key scene and used it to convey a message of 
comfort. 

If from the Niobe scene, we had to reconstruct the sepulcral intentions 
somewhat laboriously, the last motif which I propose to show to you is 
one of which the eschatological potential is immediately obvious. It is the 
myth of Andromeda, as dramatized by Euripides in his lost play of the 
same name.?? The Andromeda legend starts off as another tale of hybris. 
Andromeda’s mother, Cassiopeia, had provoked the sea-nymphs by 
boasting of her beauty and was forced by Poseidon to expose her daughter 
on arock as food for a sea-monster. Again, a Greek divinity shows him- 
self very imprecise in his administration of justice. In the nick of time 
Perseus arrives, kills the monster, frees Andromeda, and marries her. We 
thus have our second instance of the "victim-monster-divine-rescuer" for- 
mula which we noted earlier in connection with the Prometheus vase. The 
Apulian version of the Andromeda theme which I show here on a 
loutrophoros in Bari reveals a composition similar to that of the 
Prometheus scene shown earlier (Fig. 13).34 In each case the jagged white 
arch represents the mountain on which the victim was exposed, and we 
should probably assume that it represents a stage prop used for both 
plays.?5 

The myth of Andromeda was, as it were, a ready-made sacred tale 
(hieros logos), as it contains all the necessary ingredients: danger, near- 
death, miraculous rescue, and wedding (hieros gamos). It is no wonder 
that it was extremely popular with the vase painters of Magna Graecia. 


33 There is a considerable bibliography on the Andromeda myth and the popularity 
of the theme in Magna Graecia is well-established. In addition to Phillips’ study, here 
frequently cited, see Petersen, JHS 24 (1904); Rocco, Arch Class 5 (1953) 173-76; 
Dugas, REG 69 (19560 1-15; Konrad Schauenberg, Perseus in der Kunst des Altertums, 
Bonn 1960, 55-76; idem, AuA 13 (1967) 1-7. F. Brommer, Vasenlisten zur 
griechischen Heldensage, Marburg 1973, lists 16 Italiot vases with the theme of Perseus 
and Andromeda. For an Apulian caricature of Andromeda, in which she is represented as 
a Maenad, see Lo Porto, BA 51 (1966) 7-12. Schaenburg (supra 1960) 67, and Margot 
Schmidt, Der Dareiosmaler und sein Umkreis, Münster 1960, 44, stress the sepulchral 
nature of the Andromeda figure in Italiot vase painting. 


34Bari 5591; Schauenburg (supra n. 33, 1960) 63, Pls. 24/1 and 25/2; Phillips, 
Andromeda II, Pl. 430; Moret (supra no. 2) no. 123, Pl. 95,1. 


35 As suggested by Trendall in Trendall-Webster ΠῚ, 1,27. 
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Nineteen ltaliot representations of the motif, including three unpublished 
vases, are known, These include considerable variations which it would 
be inappropriate to survey here, but which most probably all derive from 
Euripides' version. I should, however, point to one characteristic negative 
feature of the Andromeda vases. The tragedy of Euripides probably in- 
cluded a plot element which was virtually ignored by Italiot artists because 
it muddled the sacral aspect of the tale, and that is the interference of 
Andromeda's previous fiance, Phineus, who had to be eliminated by 
Perseus along with the sea-monster for the happy ending to occur.36 The 
Greek and Latin mythographic sources on the Andromeda myth include the 
story of Phineus, but on Apulian vases he does not appear. A Sicilian 
crater in Caltagirone is the only Italiot vase which features the rival 
suitor,37 

I would like to conclude my rapid survey of sepulchral happy endings 
with a rare instance of the combination of two such scenes in one painting. 
This unusual vase also illustrates what I consider the rhetorical aspect of 
Apulian funerary art. This last example of Italiot "salvationism” to which I 
would like to draw your attention features two of the motifs from tragedy 
which we have here discussed, namely the Andromeda of Euripides and 
the Niobe of Aeschylus, in carefully balanced composition. The Apuliarı 
dish in Taranto on which this combination occurs is fairly well known, 
but, because the Niobe scene in the lower half was only so identified in 
1972 -- again by A. D. Trendall -- only recent publications make mention 
of the juxtaposition of the motifs ( Fig. 10).38 

The careful balancing of these two themes on the Taranto dish consti- 
tutes a kind of pictorial rhetoric and clearly anticipates the programmatic 
wall paintings of the Imperial Roman Age. There can be no doubt that the 
vase painter derived the notion to combine these scenes into one painting, 
from the theater. Euripides' Andromeda, as we know, started with a scene 
of the girl already tied to a stake or plank, a spectacular opening tableau re- 


ϑόςςς Webster, Euripides 198-9. 


37Phillips, Andromeda U, Pl. 2. 2, Fig. 31; Trendall-Webster Π, 3,13. 


38 Taranto 8928; Trendall 314 no. 1; Schauenburg (supra n. 33, 1960) 61; 63; pl. 
25,1; Phillips Pl. 10, Fig. 23. 
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calling that of Aeschylus' Niobe, and probably an imitation of it.??” The 
painter balanced the remainder of his scenes as well as the two plots 
permitted. To the left of Andromeda we see her father Cepheus in eastern 
dress with a youthful attendant,. He matches Tantalus in the lower scene 
who is similarly attired and is also assisted by a youth. Cepheus is 
kneeling in front of Perseus. For the latter there is no parallel in the Niobe 
story, so he is balanced in the lower register by an anonymous female gift 
bearer. The woman with the mirror to the right of Andromenda is probably 
Cassiopeia, Andromeda's mother, in which case the fernale moumer sitting 
beside Niobe's naiskos surely is Niobe’s mother-in-law Antiope. What is 
the overall significance of this rare combination? The two plays clearly 
have certain similarities, but their endings, although both consolatory, were 
quite different. Andromeda is rescued from the brink of death and returmed 
to life and marriage. Νοῦς dies and finds peace, presumably by some 
special favor of the gods. From the viewpoint of the painter of Taranto 
8928 the two endings were variations on a theme. The plate may be 
viewed as summing up two different strands of eschatological belief gov- 
erning Italiot sepulchral art: the notion of the rescue from death by divine 
intervention, in which the hero or heroine is the symbol for the human 
soul, and a view of death as a relief from the toils of life and afterlife as an 
abode of eternal rest. 

In the above comments on the relationship between canonical tragedy 
and Italiot funerary art I have, I fear, condemned the vase painters of the 
later fourth century as hack artists, continually producing facile adaptations 
of familiar stage motifs to satisfy the need for consolation of a numerous 
and undiscriminating clientele. Indeed, it seems that in many of the ce- 
ramic workshops of Magna Graecia the tragedies of the classical age were 
brought down to the spiritual level of modern greeting cards. On the other 
hand, the best of their products have considerable aesthetic appeal and oc- 
casionally rival Attic pottery in composition and drawing. Their purely 
decorative motifs have charm and a color magic all of their own, and their 
comic scenes a spirit of impudence never before seen in pictorial art. These 
artistic merits should not blind us to the fact that the intellectual content of 
their mystic symbolism is negligible. The same applies to Roman funerary 


39 Euripides 193. It is interesting to note that Webster, and others who made the 
connection between the two opening scenes, were not aware of the juxtaposition of the 
two motifs on our vase. 
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art, which in so many ways was inspired and formed by that of the Italiot 
Greeks. The fact that its best manifestations are outstanding works of art 
has often misled observers into overestimating the profundity of their mys- 
tic message. Alas, when reduced to their communicable verbal contents, 
both Apulian and Roman funerary monuments are consolation literature, 


AESCHYLUS' ΝΙΟΒΕ AND APULIAN FUNERARY SYMBOLISM 
ABSTRACT 


Apulian vase painters, unlike their Attic counterparts, adapted themes 
from classical tragedy to funerary purposes, selecting miraculous rescues, 
peaceable plot resolutions and other happy endings to convey messages of 
hope or consolation. Recognition of this sepulchral element is essential for 
the proper study of Italiot illustrations of tragedy. 

A prime example of the use of tragic motifs as consolation images is 
offered by the vase paintings based on Aeschylus' lost Niobe, of which 
five instances are now recognized. These allow us to trace the process of 
transformation from stage scene to sepulchral symbol step by step. 
Equally importantly, these illustrations, when interpreted with the funereal 
factor in mind, yield so much new information on the contents of the lost 
tragedy, that its principal action can now be reconstructed with ἃ 
considerable measure of probability. 


INTRODUCTION 


A sizable proportion of the surviving vase painting illustrating classical 
tragedy were produced in Magna Graecia.' As Louis S&chan has demon- 
strated in his classic Erudes sur la tragedie grecque dans ses rapporıs avec 
la c&ramique (1926), Italiot representations of drama are a prime source of 
information for the reconstruction of lost tragedies. As more and more 
Italiot pottery comes to light, and previously known pieces are being fully 
published, the relative importance of these documents for the study of an- 
cient drama is increasing. Neither S&chan, however, nor any of the au- 
thors of subsequent studies of tragedy and the monuments have clearly de- 
fined the fundamental difference between the Attic and the Italiot, especially 
the Apulian, illustrations.? 


In BL. Webster, Trendall-Webster 3, notes that Apulian vases alone account for 
about one-sixth of all illustrations of plays by the three great tragedians. 


Most recently, see Trendall-Webster (1971) and Jean-Marc Moret, L’llioupersis 
dans la c&ramique italiote, Rome 1975, 227-72. 
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In two public lectures, both being published with brief bibliographical 
notes, I have drawn the attention to one characteristic feature of the Italiot 
vase paintings based on tragedies, in which they depart wholly from their 
Attic counterparts:” I argued that South Italian artists very frequently used 
themes from the canonical repertoire of classical tragedy to convey a mes- 
sage of hope, salvation, or immortality. Thus many, perhaps most ‚of 
their illustrations of tragedy are sepulchral in nature and constitute what I 
have called a "pictorial consolation literature.” The vase painters 
accomplished this purpose by selecting from the action of a play or trilogy 
not the most crucial or dramatic moment, but the scene, usually the ending, 
in which the complications of the plot are happily, or at least comfortingly, 
resolved. Euripides' deus-ex-machina endings were especially useful for 
this scope, so I argued, as were some of Aeschylus' conciliatory 
denouements. The sepulchral adaptation of themes from tragedy is 
especially characteristic of the Apulian pottery of the latter part of the fourth 
century B.C., and of some contemporary "apulianizing" vases in the other 
Italiot fabrics. 

It is the purpose of this article to state my theory conceming the pecu- 
liar nature of the Italiot illustrations of tragedy more fully and to document 
it with one especially representative instance, that of the motif of the 
"mourning Niobe," derived from the lost tragedy Niobe by Aeschylus, of 
which several new illustrations are now available for study. I also hope to 
establish, with this example, that Italiot scenes from tragedy constitute a 
special category of documents, which, when properly interpreted, can shed 
much light on the plots of lost plays. In the case of the Niobe, in fact, with 
the additional information derived from the vase paintings, as I will show 
below, the principal action of the plot can be reconstructed with a consider- 
able degree of probability. 

The motif of the "mouming Niobe," represented on five Italiot vases, 
has special significance for my thesis, for the very reason that, unlike those 
of Andromeda, Orestes, and other legendary personalities, it is prima facie 
a very unlikely source of consolation, The cruel tale of the hybristic 
mother, who had offended the goddess Leto by boasting of her fertility, 
and whose offspring were exterminated by Apollo and Artemis, does not 


3“ Aspetti religiosi della Magna Grecia all’ etä romana," Atti del XV. Convegno di 
Studi sulla Magna Grecia (1975); “The Happy Ending: Classical Tragedy and Apulian 
Funerary Art,” Mededelingen varı het Nederlands Historisch Instituut te Rome 1978. 
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appear to be adaptable to the purposes of funerary art. Yet it was so used 
in fourth-century Magna Graecia, and thus serves as an outstanding 
example of the tendentiousness of that culture's sepulchral symbolism. 
Another feature from which the Niobe vases derive special importance is 
the fortuitous circumstance that the five variants allow us to trace step by 
step the process of transformation from stage scene to consolatory funerary 
image; hence they constitute, as it were, a textbook illustration of my 
theory. 

By establishing the sepulchral factor in Apulian scenes from tragedy, I 
hope to contribute to our understanding of the ancient Greek world in dif- 
ferent ways. Firstly, my thesis lends yet another argument in support of 
the theory of Giovanni Patroni, once very controversial and now gaining 
acceptance, to the effect that Italiot vase paining, as distinct from that pro- 
duced in the mother cities of Greece, was essentially funereal in design and 
purpose.* Secondly, recognition of the sepulchral element will permit a 
better coordination of texts and fragments with the illustrations of 
tragedies. The two types of documents can complement each other, but 
only if the essential character of each is taken into consideration. I believe 
that the method I here apply to the reconstruction of the lost Niobe has 
application to other themes as well. Finally, I hope that my theory may 
provide a helpful cue towards the identification of the many Italiot vase 
paintings which are derived from stage motifs, but of which the subject 
could thus far not be determined. 

In the aforementioned two papers I cited a number of examples of se- 
curely identified illustrations of classical tragedy on Apulian vases which 
reveal a sepulchral tendency. I showed, e.g., that the miraculous endings 
of Euripides' Iphigenia in Aulis, Alcmene, and Andromeda were used by 
the vase painters as consolatory themes, likewise the rescue of Prometheus 


*t would be futile to survey the acrimonious controversy which arose earlier this 
century over the destination of Italiot pottery, a dispute which was richer in assertion 
than in documentation. Suffice it to say that modern scholarship is essentially vindicat- 
ing Giovanni Patroni, who argued that most Italiot vases are sepulchral (La ceramica an- 
tica nell’Italia meridionale, Napoli 1897, 153-81), against V. Macchioro’s thesis that 
Italiot vase painting developed linea recta from its Attic antecedents and has no overrid- 
ing mystic orientation (Neapolis 1, 1913, 30-47). H. R. W. Smith, Funerary 
Symbolism in Apulian Vase-Painting, Berkeley 1976, completely embraces Patroni’s 
views; see ıny review in AJA 81 of 1977. 
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by Heracles from Aeschylus' Prometheus trilogy.” In each case a symbolic 
identification of the deceased with the hero or heroine of the tragedy was 
clearly intended, and the hopeful "message" was not difficult to read: the 
principal character of the tragedy is symbolic for the human souls arriving 
at the trial of death; the regained earthly life of the protagonist by divine in- 
tervention holds out a promise of afterlife for the soul. In subject case, of 
the motif of the "mouming Niobe," the nature of the message was differ- 
ent, because in Aeschylus’ tragedy Niobe's death was presented in a con- 
solatory vein as relief from sorrow and reunion with her dead children, and 
the figure thus became symbolic for the peace of the afterlife. 

Without having made a complete survey of the Apulian illustrations of 
tragedy, I am not prepared to suggest that they necessarily had a sepulchral 
tendency, not even if they occur on pots which can by independent tokens, 
such as shape or secondary symbols, be recognized as funerary in pur- 
pose. I believe, however, that I have recognized a sufficient number of 
treatments of tragedy with mystic tendency to formulate a general trend. 


THE ITALIOT VASES BASED ON AESCHYLUS' N/OBE 


In 1972 A. Ὁ. Trendall published a Campanian red-figured hydria ac- 
quired by the Nicholson Museum in Sydney (Fig. 5).° He recognized the 
semi-petrified woman standing in a naiskos on this vase as Niobe mourn- 
ing her dead children and on the analogy of this representation was able to 
identify two more vase paintings (Figs. 10, 11) as variants of the same 
motif. Two (Figs. 9, 6) had already been firmly so identified, so that we 
now have five Italiot instances of the theme (four are Apulian). The five 
vases are linked together by a number of shared features, undoubtedly de- 
rived from a common source. That this source, or the model for it, was the 


$Miraculous endings are favored for depiction in Italiot art even though they are 
usually neither the most interesting nor the most meaningful episode of the play. This 
holds true also of illustrations which have no demonstrable sepulchral tendency. Οὐ 
now the Lucanian Medea bydria in Policoro (ancient Herakleia), found in 1963 in a tomb 
which apparently was that of an actor or lover of the theater. On the hydria Medea's 
miraculous escape on her snake chariot constitutes the central motif. Degrassi, RM, 11. 
Ergänzungsheft, Heidelberg 1967, 204-7; Pl. 58,2; Webster, MTSP, Pl. VII. 


6fn the article here abbreviated as “Trendall.” 
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Niobe of Aeschylus is shown by significant parallels of the illustrations 
and the extant fragments. 

Of the five vase paintings, one (Fig. 9) is profane in nature and ap- 
pears to be closely associated with a scene from an actual performance in 
the theater; in the other four, the motif has been transformed into a com- 
positional scheme with established sepulchral significance. Hence we have 
here an excellent opportunity to study the rationale whereby the Italiot 
artists adapted motifs from tragedy, and possibly from other mythological 
sources as well, into funerary symbols. 


THE DEATH OF THE NIOBIDS IN GREEK ART 


The myth of the killing of the Niobids by Apollo and Artemis is abun- 
dantly represented in the Greek figured monuments from the middle of the 
sixth century B.C. onwards, but mainly in sculpture.’ In Attic vase pain- 
ing Cook counts only six, possibly seven, instances. All of these depict 
the massacre only, generally with Artemis killing the female offspring and 
Apollo the male, as in the literary renderings of the myth. On these vascs, 
as on all securely identified sculptured monuments from archaic and classi- 
cal Greece, Niobe herself is absent.° 

In Italiot art the motif of the massacre of the Niobids is found fairly 
frequently also, but again mainly in the plastic arts. Of the two vases 
which feature the motif, one, an Apulian volute krater in Ruvo, includes 
the figure of Niobe herself, trying to protect two daughters against the ar- 
rows of the gods.” The vase has the three-layered composition characteris- 


Ton the iconography of the Niobe myth in general see Lesky, 674-706; R. M. 
Cook, Niobe and Her Children, Cambridge 1964, where further bibliography. Cf. also 
Weber, Jd/ 75 (1960) 112-32 (the Niobids in sculpture). 


ZN questionable instance is an amphora by the Niobid Painter in the Seillere col- 
lection, Paris, featuring a fleeing woman clutching a baby and Artemis putting an arrow 
to her bow. T.B.L. Webster, Der Niobidenmaler, Leipzig 1935, 12, identifies the 
woman as Niobe; Cook (n. 7 supra) 13, suggests Callisto, 


9 yatta collection no. 424. Helmut Sichtermann, Griechische Vasen in Unteritalien 
aus der Sammlung Jatta in Ruvo, Tübingen, 1966, 73, Pils. 123-27. On this vase Niobe 
herself does appear, sheltering two daughters against the arrows of the gods. Löwy, Jd/ 
47 (1932) 60-63. An unpublished vase from Arpi in Bari, featuring the slaughter of the 
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tic of many Italiot representations of drama,” as well as details which sug- 
gest stage influence, such as ornate costumes and the presence of a peda- 
gogue. We know that in the Niobe of Sophocles the massacre of the 
Niobids was featured, surely, mainly by means of a messenger reporı.'' 
On the Ruvo krater Artemis and Apollo shoot their victims from chariots. 
Hence it is not a representation of an actual scene in a play, but it may re- 
flect Sophocles’ version by depicting what the messenger reports in the 
drama. The scheme does not appear to have any sepulchral significance. 


THE MOURNING NIOBE 


The motif of Niobe grieving over her slaughtered children is exclusive 
to the vase painting of Magna Graecia and, by that token alone, likely to be 
representative of a specific Italiot approach to classical drama. Three of the 
five vases featuring the motif (Figs. 6, 9, and 11) are identified by A. Ὁ. 
Trendall as deriving from the same workshop, that of the Varrese Painter. 
All are from the second half of the fourth century. The vases are: 

1. Taranto 8935, Apulian amphora from Canosa (Fig. 9).'? The 
grieving Niobe sits on a stone or altar placed on a platform, flanked by two 
amphorae. The structure surely represents the tomb of her children. On 
either side the aged Tantalus, her father, and a white-haired woman stretch 
out hands toward her. (Tantalus’ gesture is that of imprecation; the out- 
stretched hand of the woman perhaps denotes horror.) The illustration is 
applied to the neck of the vase, whose remainder is filled with anonymous 
women and youths, and an Eros. 


Niobids, includes, standing behind an altar with raised arıns, a female figure which has 
tentatively been identified as Niobe, 


10 |150 of the underworld scenes on Apulian vases, see Keuls, Water Carriers 86- 
90. 


pres. 442-5, Pearson, indicate that some of the Niobids appeared on stage in 
flight, and perhaps died there. 


12 Trendall no. 3; Schauenburg, RM 64 (1957) Pi. 44,1. 
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2. Naples 3246, Apulian loutrophoros (Fig. 6).'” Niobe stands inside 
a naiskos, touching her head in a gesture of grief. Her feet and the lower 
part of her garment are painted in white, indicating that they have turned 
into stone, On the left of the naiskos a seated, veiled woman, white-haired 
like the one in the previous scene, holds up one hand; to the right the 
white-haired Tantalus reaches towards the monument. Behind the seated 
woman a female attendant removes something from a jewelry case. 
Tantalus is attended by a youth carrying a spear. The upper register con- 
tains, on the left, the figures of Leto, Artemis, and Apollo, the latter two 
armed with bows, by which group the scene had always been recognized 
as featuring the Niobe myth. In the upper right we see Zeus and Hermes. 
The bottom register shows a row of objects, probably funeral offerings, 
and two anonymous women. 

3, Taranto 8928, Apulian dish from Canosa (Fig. 10).'* The unique 
figured scene on this plate combines the themes of Andromeda, tied to two 
trees, with that of Niobe in her naiskos. (The probable significance of the 
combination of these two legends is discussed below.) The Niobe motif 
fills the lower range of the composition. To the left of the naiskos stands 
Tantalus in Phrygian cap, with a young attendant. A mouming woman sits 
to the right of the naiskos. Again the lower part of the figure of Niobe is 
painted white. 

4, Sydney 71.01, Campanian red-figured hydria, acquired by the 
Nicholson Museum in 1971 (Fig. 5). Niobe stands inside the naiskos, 
petrified almost up to the waist. On the left the kneeling Tantalus stretches 
out both hands in a gesture of entreaty. He is restrained by a youth with 
pilos. On the right side we see again the familiar seated figure of a 
mouming woman. (She is, however, black-haired, and not old like her 
counterpart on Figs. 9, 6, and 10.) 


13 Trendall Fig. 2 a and b; S6chan, Erudes 83-85 and Fig. 24. 


14 Trendall no. 1; Konrad Schauenburg, Perseus in der Kunst des Altertums, Bonn 
1960, 61; 63; Pl. 25,1; Phillips, Pl. 10, Fig. 23; L. Forti, Letteratura e arte figurativa 
nella Magna Grecia, Taranto 1966, no. 143. 


15 Trendall Fig. 1; Trendall-Webster III, 1,23. 
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5. Bonn 99, Apulian amphora (Fig. 11).'° Niobe in her naiskos. The 
lower part of her figure is again painted in added white, and she is flanked 
by two amphorae as she is in Fig. 9. Around the naiskos conventional fe- 
male “worshippers” with offerings. 

Although these five vases show various similarities and divergences, 
they clearly fall into two main categories, the one of Fig. 9, in which Niobe 
sits on her children’s tomb as she docs in Acschylus’ play,'” and the ver- 
sion of the other four, in which Niobe stands inside a naiskos, which must 
be her own funeral monument. (See below for further discussion of the 
naiskos moüf.) The latter version cannot be a direct representation of a 
scene from the tragedy, as surely Aeschylus did not present this second 
tomb on stage in the production, Yet the two categories share the features 
of Niobe’s father Tantalus, making a gesture of entreaty or admonition to- 
ward her, and of Ihe mourning woman on the right; these elements appear 
in Figs. 6, 10, and 5 as well as in Fig. 9; Figs. 11 and 9 share the feature 
of the two amphorae flanking Niobe. 

The significance of the pairs of vessels in 9 and 11 has not been noted 
in the literature on these vases, but, in fact, two matched slender amphorae 
in Italiot art constitute a frequent and reliable reference to the cult of the 
Dioskouroi.'* Their appearance here shows that these two legendary per- 
sonalities or their cult had a part in the play, and that this role stood in some 
special relation to the peaceable ending of the plot. I will make plausible 
below that this was, indeed, the case, The Dioskouroi here referred to, 
however, are not Castor and Pollux, but the almost equally famous Theban 


16-Trendall no. 2; Schauenburg, RM 64 (1957) p. 37,1-2. 
pr, 273, 6-7. 


18, also in Laconian art 42, RE s.v. “Dioskuren” 1108; Schauenburg, Jd/ 73 
(1958) 60. Twin vessels are similarly used as tomb ornaments on Trieste 1814 
(Campanian) and Louvre CA 308 (Lucanian), Trendall, LCS Pl. 161, no. 1 and Pl. 56, 
no. 5. The latter vase is significant for my argument because the tomb depicted is iden- 
üfied by inscription as that of Oedipus, hence the setting here, too, is Thebes. Each 
amphora is decorated with two figures which probably represent the Dioskouroi. The 
symbol of the twin vessels appears regularly on the terra cotta disks from Taranto and 
Brindisi which constituted, as it were, catalogues of cultic images; see Cumont, 
“Disques ou miroirs magiques de Tarente,” RE (1917) 90, 92, 
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Dioskouroi known by the names of Amphion and Zethos, Niobe's hus- 
band and brother-in-law."” 

The components which link the five illustrations together are evidence 
of a common source of inspiration, hence the four funerary vases, ἰ00, are 
indirectly traceable to the tragedy of Aeschylus. Thus it is clear that the 
pictorial variant with Niobe standing up in her monument and partially pet- 
rified is a sepulchral elaboration of a theme derived from the well-known 
tragedy. In fact, on the Bonn amphora (Fig. 11), the theme has been 
stripped of its narrative elements to such an extent that, were it not for the 
feature of petrification, it would be a conventional anonymous scene of the 
“worshippers at a tomb” type. 

The vases Taranto 8935 and Bonn 99, our Figures 9 and 11, show the 
beginning and the end of the transformation of the theme from tragic scene 
to funerary image, from the stage to the grave. Even on the totally sepul- 
chral Bonn amphora, however, the tragedy of Aeschylus must have pro- 
vided a message of comfort, since the painter identified the figure in the 
naiskos as Niobe by means of the added white over her feet and drapery. 
We shall try below to decipher that message. 


THE LITERARY SOURCES AND VASE PAINTINGS” 


The tragedy probably had a self-contained plot and was not connected 
with the other plays in its tetralogy.”" Fragments notwithstanding, the best 


19 |mphion and Zethos are frequenily cited as Boeotian Dioskouroi; Eur. Phoen. 
606; Her. 29-30; ZP Od. 19,518 Dindorf; Hesychius s.v. “Dioskouroi.” For a survey 
of their myths see Robert s.v. “Amphion” in RE. 


20, the present purpose is the reconstruction of the plot, mainly those passages 
of the fragments which can be read with reasonable confidence are considered. The best 
synthesis of literary sources, monuments and reconstructions is Lesky’s article “Niobe” 
in RE (1936), here abbreviated as "Lesky.” More literary sources in Frazer, ad Apoll. 
3,5,6; W. 5, Barrett in Richard Carden, The Papyrus Fragments of Sophocles, Berlin 
1974, 223-35. 


21 Nothing in the sources indicates that Aeschylus wrote more than one play on the 
Niobe theme; see Schadewaldt, Sitzungsberichte Heidelberger Akademie 1933/34, 22. 
Otherwise Wilamowitz, Aischylos-Interpretationen, Berlin 1914, 57, et al. 
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clues for its reconstruction are still the satirical comments on the tragedy 
made by the character Euripides in Aristophanes’ Frogs.” 

Euripides’ attacks reveal that the play opened with the figure of Niobe, 
speechlessiy mourning her children and holding the audience in suspense 
as to when she would break her silence (919-20). She only did this in the 
middle of the tragedy (924), a specification which probably needs not be 
taken too literally. The silent apparition of Niobe, telling her story without 
words, was an effective theatrical device: if it did not please Aristophanes, 
it was highly admired by later commentators.”’ Niobe finally spoke 
“twelve bellowing words, with eyebrows and helmet tassles, terrifying and 
monstrous to behold, unrecognizable to the viewers,””* probably expres- 
sions of renewed despair. The chorus, according to Aristophanes’ Euri- 
pides, had an excessive role in the play (it delivered four odes in close 
succession, 914-15).° 

The role of Niobe’s father Tantalus in the play is attested by the frag- 
ments. The importance of this character in the tragedy, already suggested 
by older sources, was confirmed by the papyrus fragment first published in 
1932.°° Unfortunately line 11, which explains Tantalus’ exact purpose in 
joining his daughter, is defective on both ends, and contains one word of 


22 or a discussion of reconstructions before the publication of Fr. 273, see 
S£chan, Erudes 80-85. 


Fr. 243 b. Aeschylus applied a similar technique to the character Achilles in 
The Phrygians or The Ransoming of Hector, Fr. 243 a, Mette. 


24 Ran. 924-25. The word βόεια, "ox-like," which I have rendered as "bellowing," 
has been variously interpreted. Since Aristophanes evidenty likens Aeschylus' pompous 
phrases to warriors in full panoply, it is tempting to see in the word a play on βοή, the 
battle cry. 


25 Hence the play is called a "pretense of ἃ tragedy," 913. This need not mean, 
however, that before Niobe only the chorus spoke, as argued by Körte, Hermes 68 
(1933) 264. In fact, line 920: ",.. and the action continued," suggests some dramatic 
interplay while Niobe is silent. 


267. 273. For the basic literature on this highly difficult text see D. L. Page, 
Greek Literary Papyri I, Oxford 1942, 2; H. Lloyd-Jones, Appendix to Aeschylus, ed. H. 
ΝΥ. Smytb2, II, 1957, 556; Mette p. 78. 
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which the meaning in the context is not certain.?” In fact, there is hardly a 
word in the passage whose reading is not open to debate, and for the re- 
construction of the plot the papyrus raised more questions than it an- 
swered. The lines are of an expository nature and hence must belong to an 
early part of the play,” i.e., before Niobe breaks her silence, The passage 
relates that Niobe bewailed not only her children, but also the origins of the 
marriage: her father’s role in arranging it and her own ill-fated beauty. 
The apparent conflict with Niobe’s prolonged silence attested by the testi- 
monia can be resolved by assuming that the speaker is relating Niobe’s 
earlier laments. The information, in lines 6 and 7, that Niobe “sat on the 
tomb bewailing (or brooding over) her dead children” had already been 
known from earlier sources. If, however, Mette’s (and others’) reading of 
ζῶσα, “living,” in line 7 of the new fragment is right, we have the addi- 
tional implication that Niobe gave some sign of life, letting at least the audi- 
ence know that though speechless she was not dead.” 


27 eüvoug] μὲν ἥξει δεῦρο Ταντάλου βία, 
ζητῶν) κόμιστρα τῆσδε, καὶ πεφίρασμξενος- 10-11 


"Kindly strong Tantalus will come hither, seeking escort (7) of her, with such inten- 
tion.” The word κόμιστρον, from κομίζω, to accompany, or "to take back," does not 
occur in any analogous context, and the emendations of this desperate passage are most 
uncertain. The restoration μάτην, "in vain,” as the first word of line 10, upheld by a 
number of scholars, is bold: it imputes to the speaker, perbaps the coryphaeus, a fore- 
knowledge of events. Mette's εὔνους and Lioyd-Jones’ αὖθις are safer. 


285, also Schadewaldt (n. 21 supra) 28; 32, et al. Lesky, WS 52 (1934) 1-18, on 
the other hand, following Vitelli-Norsa and Körte, denies the expository nature of the 
fragment and gives the passage to Niobe herself, as part of the big speech with which 
she finally breaks her silence. Tantalus' arrival is thereby relegated to the latter part of 
the play, since it is anticipated in the fragment. In addition to the objections to this re- 
construction raised by Schadewaldt (10-14), it may be argued that the lines qualify poorly 
as the pompous "oxlike terrifying words” spoofed by Aristophanes (n. 24 supra). Even 
more significantly, Lesky's hypothesis conflicts with the vase paintings, especially 
with Taranto 8935, in which Tantalus beseeches the crumpled and surely still silent fig- 
ure of Niobe wrapped in her veils. 


29. τριταῖον ἦμαρ τόνδ᾽ ἐφημένη τάφον 
τέκνοις ἐπώςκι»ζεςι» ζῶσα τοῖς τεθνηκόσιν 
6-7 Mette, 
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In lines 12 and 13 the speaker relates that a god (surely Phoebus, as 
restored by Mette) has horribly “defoliated the race, harboring a wrath to- 
ward Amphion.”” The speaker of the next lines -- not necessarily the 
same one -- declares that “god creates guilt in mortals when he wants to 
destroy a house totally,” 15-16. It follows from this sequence that the guilt 
here acknowledged but at least partially exonerated is that of Amphion. 

That the guilt factor dramatized by Aeschylus was primarily that of 
Amphion (and his brother) and not of Niobe is further manifested by 
Plato’s two quotations from the tragedy in the Republic, in two closely re- 
lated passages in which Socrates advocates censorship of poetry. The 
same lines 15 and 16 above are quoted in Republic 380a, as an example of 
the inadmissible attribution of evil intent to a god. Plato does not specify 
here whose the guilt is, but it is not Niobe’s, because of her, he mentions 
only the sufferings (τὰ τῆς Νιόβης πάθη, 3804 5-6). Only a little fur- 
ther, in 391e, Plato quotes the Niobe again (Fr. 278 A), and here he makes 
it clear who the culprits of the play are. The lines from the tragedy are cited 
as an example of a literary instance in which “sons of gods’ (θεῶν παῖ-- 
δας, ἃ 5) are represented as being “no better than men” (d 7), and yet not 
being reduced to mortal status (e 11), i.e., going unpunished and preserv- 
ing their immortality. (The fragment will be discussed in more detail be- 
low.) 

Even without Plato’s unmistakable reference to the “sons of the gods,” 
it would be impossible to assume that his paradigm of inadequately pun- 
ished legendary misdeeds concerned Niobe herself, since, even positing a 
peaceable ending to the plot, the bereft mother can hardly be considered 
“unpunished.” The question thus arises what crime Amphion and his 
brother had committed and in what sense they got by with it, 

Since Amphion is nowhere present in the painted scenes, he did not 
have a part in the action, only in the past events related in flashback in the 
early part of the play. The crime which fits this role is that recorded in 
Hyginus’ version of the Niobe myth.’' Here, after the slaying of his chil- 


307 am here departing from Mette, who edits lines 12-13 as a question posed by 
the coryphaeus to the principal speaker of the fragment. 


31 pa. 9. That Hyginus' version is, in fact, the hypothesis of Aeschylus' tragedy 
was argued by Maass, JÖA/ 11 (1908) 29, an assumption rightly refuted by Lesky 652. 
Hyginus’ tales are patchworks of elements derived from different sources. In Pherecydes, 
zZ Il. 14,302 = FGH Jacoby I, Fr. 41 e, Zethos is punished for assaulting the temple of 
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dren, Amphion in his anger storms the temple of Apollo and is killed by the 
god with bow and arrow. This version accounts for Amphion’s guilt of 
hybris, which is, in fact, greater than Niobe’s, and also for his absence in 
the play: at the opening he is already dead. Amphion’s “happy ending” is 
revealed in Figures 9 and 11: he and his brother were immortalized as 
Dioskouroi at the end of the play, thus providing Plato with the paradigm 
of improper justice for which he rebuked Aeschylus. 

The papyrus fragment 273 has its closest correspondence in Taranto 
8935, our Fig. 9, even though Niobe is not exactly sitting on a tomb here, 
but on an elevation on top of ἃ raised platform, the latter perhaps an actual 
stage structure meant to suggest a grave. Attempts have been made to re- 
late the identity of Ihe mouming woman to the right of Niobe to the speaker 
or one of the speakers of this fragment. (Both Tantalus and Amphion are 
excluded, because they are mentioned in the third person.) Mette believes 
that one of the speakers of the long fragment is a nurse in Niobe’s house- 
hold and he so identifies the woman in the vase paintings.”” This idenufi- 
cation rests on Plutarch, Mor. 691d, a quotation of a Niobe play, spoken 
byanurse. Plutarch cites this character as “ihat tragic nurse who takes care 
of the children of Niobe.”” In the citation (Fr. 274) the nurse tells of the 
labors she lavished on her wards. As in Aeschylus’ version at the opening 
of the play the children are dead, and have already been buried for several 
days, the fragment fits poorly. Moreover, as has been observed, the 
speaker of fragment 273 who seems to be addressing the chorus, speaks 
t00 boldiy for a domestic in Aeschylus.” More likely the quotation in 
Plutarch belongs to the Niobe of Sophocles. 

Other possibilities suggested for the anonymous woman in the vase 
paintings are Niobe’s mother-in-law Antiope, and Niobe’s mother, known 


Apollo along with Amphion. The exact degree of participation of Zethos in Aeschylus' 
version cannot be determined. 


32 \ischylos 44; so also Trendall 311. Lesky, 650, also identifies the mourning 
woman as a nurse, but assigns fragment 273 to Niobe as speaker. 


33 ὥσπερ ἡ τραγικὴ τροφὸς ἐκείνη τὰ τῆς Νιόβης τέκνα τιθηνεῖται" = 
Quaest. Conv. 6,6,2. The passage is also quoted in Mor. 496 c. Lesky, WS 52 (1934) 
7 assigns the fragment to the Niobe of Aeschylus. 


34 pfeiffer, Philologus 89 (1935) 2; Körte, Hermes 68 (1933) 253. 
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by various names in the mythographic sources.” The interpretation of the 
vase in our Fig. 10 below will yield the thesis that the woman figure is 
Niobe’s mother, and is named Euryanassa. This theory does not imply 
that the same character is necessarily also the speaker of some of the lines 
of fragment 273, but points to such a possibility. At any rate, Niobe had at 
least two interlocutors, Tantalus, pressing the request on her to speak and 
the (mostly) white-haired woman in the vase paintings, whatever be her 
identity. 

Although according to Aristophanes the chorus had an important, even 
excessive role in the play, we have no reliable clue to its identity. In frag- 
ment 277 there is mention of maidens raised by the Ister (Danube) and the 
river Phasis (in Colchis). This has been interpreted by some commentators 
as a reference to the chorus and an indication that it consisted of exotic, 
possibly Amazone-like women. There is, however, no confirmation of 
such a view.’”° The women bearing offerings on the vases in Figs. 9, 6, 
and 10 may constitute a reference to the chorus, as has been argued, in 
which case it consists of anonymous women of Thebes.” 

POxy 2,213 is a highly cormupt scrap of tragic dialogue, which has 
been restored in very diverse manners.’”” So much at least is clear that in 


35 Antiope: S6chan, Erudes 83, and otbers. Niobe's motber: Heydemann cited by 
Lesky 677. 


36] 2sky, 651, thinks the line constitutes a mockery of Artemis’ attire, as in Hyg. 
Fab. 9, Mette, Aischylos 46, takes it to refer to an (otherwise not attested) Amazone- 
like character in the play. I consider Lesky’s view the most likely (the chorus could, 
e.g., be recalling Niobe's sacrilegious utterances to Artemis), but do not incorporate the 
fragment in my reconstruction. 


37] asky 677 (with regard to Naples 3246). 


38 Yette does not include it in the fragments of Aeschylus‘ Niobe, but tentatively 
suggests this attribution in Aischylos 46. Grenfell and Hunt, in the editio princeps, fol- 
lowing Blass, argue for Sophoclean autborship on linguistic grounds. Barrett (n. 20 
supra) 236-37 criticizes the restorations of the editio princeps, especially line 4, as moti- 
vated by a preconceived attribution to a Niobe play, instead proposes assignation to an 
Andromeda, a suggestion favored by Kamerbeek, Mnemosyne 28 (1975) 117-18. There 
is indeed a similarity between the Niobe and Andromeda motfs, as we will observe with 
regard to Taranto 8928 below. However, a prolonged immobile stance is not attested for 
the Andromeda figure of either Sophocles or Euripides, wbile it is a keynote feature of 
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lines 3-9 someone addresses “a stone image, wondrous to behold, resem- 
bling dumb stones” and wonders if it still has breath in it. Karl Reinhard 
already assigned the fragment to Aeschylus’ Niobe and reedited the text ac- 
cordingly.” As Margot Schmidt has rightly noted, the situation established 
by this fragment closely parallels that depicted on four of our Italiot Niobe 
vases, and the attribution of the passage to Tantalus in Aeschylus’ play has 
gained considerable probability. Our examination of Taranto 8928 below 
will contribute another argument in its favor. 

Parts of a dialogue between Niobe and Tantalus have been preserved 
in the quotations assembled under number 278 by Mette. The identity of 
the speakers is revealed by Strabo, who cites phrases from the exchange to 
demonstrate Acschylus’ geographical confusion. For Niobe in Aeschylus’ 
play, according to Strabo, “reminiscing about the things (or the persons) 
around Tantalus” (μνησθεῖσα τῶν περὶ Τάνταλον, i.e., recalling her 
childhood home at Sipylus), places Sipylus near Mount Ida, where there is 
an altar to Zeus (Frs. 278 A and B).“ The same passage is quoted more 
fully by Plato, in a fragment which is important for the reconstruction of 
the plot (Rep. 391e 4). I cite the fragment here in Mette’s edition: 


οἱ θεῶν ἀγχίσποροι 

«οἱ» Ζηνὸς ἐγγύς, ὧν κατ᾽ ᾿Ιδαῖον πάγον 
Διὸς πατρώιου βωμός ἐστ᾽ ἐν αἰθέρι, 

καὶ οὔ πώ σῴιν ἐξίτηλον οἷμα δαιμόνων. 


Literally translated: “the siblings of the gods, relatives of Zeus, whose is 
the altar of Zeus, their father, on Ida’s peak, in heaven, and not yet is their 
heroes’ blood extinct.” 


Aeschylus’ Niobe, Moreover, line 6, "she will rest in a veil of water” (undisputed read- 
ing) seems to anticipate Ihe "weeping Niobe” rock formation at Sipylus. 


39 yermes 69 (1934) 250-61. 
0 > rabvasen 43-45. 


41 sipylus was located in the central portion of Lydia, Mount Ida in the Southern 
Troad. 


“Ὡς rabo has οἷς for ὧν. 
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However, the hiatus in the first foot after καὶ indicates that the last 
line is a separate quotation, probably from a little further in the play.*” That 
means that this last line contains the clue to the relevance of the citation to 
Plato’s argument. Socrates, in subject passage, pleads for the suppression 
of myths in which the misdeeds of legendary heroes go unpunished, and 
some such event must be understood behind the quotes from the Niobe. 
The last line, although not very clear, shows that the heroes attained im- 
mortal or heroic status despite their offense.* 

The “sons of Zeus” in the fragment can be no other than Amphion and 
Zethos, sons of Zeus by Antiope. We have seen that Amphion’s rebellion 
against Apollo was related in the early part of the play; it provides the 
background for Plato’s citation. Line 4 of the fragment must be taken from 
the final part of the tragedy, in which the apotheosis of Amphion and 
Zethos as Theban Dioskouroi was announced, probably by Hermes. The 
phrase which Niobe applies to her husband and brother-in-law in Fr. 278 
A, οἱ θεῶν ἀγχίσποροι «οἱ» Ζηνὸς ἐγγύς, is virtually a paraphrase 
of “Dioskouroi,” “sons of Zeus,” and hence, as it were, an anticipation of 
their immortalization.*” 

Why did Amphion and Zethos set up an altar to their father Zeus on 
far-away Mount Ida? Why the geographically unlikely association of 
Tantalus’ home Sipylus with Mount Ida, which struck Strabo (and which 
requires Tantalus’ mention of the size of his estate in fragment 278 C dis- 


93 Bumet in the OCT and Chambry in the Bude edition, among others, print καὶ as 
not belonging to the quotation. 


44, me commentators on the Republic (Jowett and Campbell; Adam and Rees) 
hold that the point of the quotation lies only in the superhuman status of the persons re- 
ferred to, and that there is no allusion to an offense in the lines from the Niobe. 
However, in my opinion, this theory does not account adequately for the tacked-on last 
line of the quote, Moreover, Plato's words immediately following the citation 
("Therefore such tales must be abolished. .... ") indicate a full paradigm of an unpun- 
ished deed by legendary personalities. Cf. my comment on Rep. 380a I supra. 


pe phrase is adapted (in reversed order) by Lucian, Dem. Enc, 13,13, to "exalted 
souls” among the living. 
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cussed below)? Are the Dioskouroi perhaps later to be worshipped to- 
gether with Zeus on Mount Ida?“ The sources do not permit a firm answer 
to these questions. That in Aeschylus Niobe retumed to Sipylus is ex- 
cluded.*’” However, in my reconstruction I suggest as a very tentative ex- 
planation of the surprising geographical references in Fragment 278 that at 
the ending of the play there is a reference to the stone image of Niobe at 
Sipylus, so that the mother is imagined as living on in effigy in her home- 
land and in proximity to the abode of Zeus. There is, at any rate, in the 
play a stretch of dialogue of some length on the subject of Niobe’s parental 
home, a feature which accords well with the participation of both of her 
parents in the action as here postulated. 

At some point after Niobe’s speech, Tantalus speaks of the vastness 
and fertility of his estate (“I cultivate an estate, twelve days’ journey wide . 
. ." Fr. 278 C), which extends to Mount Ida, a boast which was cited by 
several authors. Plutarch has preserved a few additional lines spoken by 
Tantalus only “a little later,” in which he laments the collapse of his good 
fortune and bemoans the fickleness of human affairs (278 D). The two 
quotes occur in Plutarch’s essay On Exile and they serve to illustrate the 
contention that vast property is no guarantee of lasting happiness.“” Thus, 
it is clear that in the span between Tantalus’ two pronouncements a reversal 
of his fortunes has taken place. 1 speculate below that in the interval the 
impending death of Niobe has become a certainty.*” 

The only other major fragment is 279, a comment on the implacability 
of Death. The speaker notes that Death has no cult or altar and that offer- 
ings to him are futile. The first line of this passage, “Death alone of the 


Ip zusanias 9,17,4 reports that the tomb of Amphion and Zethos was venerated at 
Thebes. Amphion’s tomb at Thebes is mentioned by Aeschylus in Sept. 528; Eur. 
Suppl. 663. Zethos’ tomb: Eur. Phoen. 145. 


u‘ . 53 infra. 
48 por. 603a. 


49 pjutarch cites Tantalus' boast again in Mor. 778b, but this passage is corrupt 
and no clue can be derived from the context. 
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gods does not crave gifts,” is cited as a gnome by a number of ancient au- 
thors. 

For the purpose of the present inquiry the ending of the play is the 
keynote feature. The most important clue to the resolution yielded by the 
fragments is the reference to Amphion and his twin brother, which, con- 
sidered with the Dioskouroi symbol on the vases in Figs. 9 and 11, must 
be taken to relate in some manner to Niobe’s ultimate fate. The vase 
paintings provide, in addition to the feature of the petrification, a possible 
hint in the presence of Zeus and Hermes in the upper right register of 
Naples 3246, Fig. 6. Although on Apulian scenes from tragedies such 
onlooking divinities are not always related to the action, the fact that they 
here balance Leto and her children on the opposite side, suggests that they, 
too, have a role in the plot. Most probably the decisive ending was or- 
dained by Zeus and communicated to Niobe by Hermes. 

Allusions to the Niobe myth in later literary texts provide no reliable 
guide to Aeschylus’ treatment. However, one feature of the motif in the 
mythographic sources can probably be traced to Aeschylus, and that is the 
plea to Zeus on the part of Niobe herself, to put an end to her suffering 
through death by petrification.”' The most informative of the passages re- 
calling this element is Plutarch’s citation of the myth in his Consolation to 
Apollodorus, a bereft father mouming the loss of a son. Plutarch cites 
Niobe as an example of undue abandon to sorrow. Niobe “grieved to the 
point of wishing to depart from life on account of the magnitude of her suf- 
fering, and to the point of calling on the gods to snatch her away towards 
the most painful death.” The reference to Niobe’s extensive dirges sug- 
gests that Plutarch is thinking of Aeschylus’ tragedy, and that hence in this 
play Niobe died at her own entreaty. 


SO, r. Ran. 1392, among others. 


3 In addition to Plutarch, Pherecydes, FGH I, Fr. 38; Apoll. 3,5,6. Both connect 
this feature with Niobe's death at Sipylus, which is not Aeschylean. It is possible that 
in Sophocles Niobe also begged for death. 


5 2 Mor. 116c. The tragic lines quoted by Plutarch in the passage (Fr. Adesp. 373 
N) do not appear to be Aeschylean. 
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There is a version of the myth in which Niobe returns to Sipylus and 
is turned to stone there.”” This cannot be the variant represented on the 
vases because the presence of Tantalus’ youthful traveling companion 
shows that her father had come to join Niobe at the locale of the Niobids’ 
death. The offerings shown below the naiskoi must be Ihose brought to 
the children and we should assume that in Aeschylus Niobe dies at the 
burial site of her children.” 

That Aeschylus in any way visibly featured the petrification of Niobe, 
or dwelt on it greatly in the dialogue, seems unlikely to me, because this 
would be highly anticlimactic after her long immobile stance on stage. 
Instead Niobe’s well-attested long silence indicates that Aeschylus inter- 
preted her legendary fate metaphorically: she was, as it were, turned to 
stone by her grief. What then happens to the bereft mother in the play that 
could be interpreted as a source of consolation? 

The conversion of the theme into a sepulchral motif entitles us to as- 
sume a serene, if not ahappy, ending, a catharsis, salvation or resignation 
of some sort, That Niobe physically survived in the tragedy is virtually 
excluded: this would have required a pure deus-ex-machina solution un- 
thinkable in Aeschylus. Besides, in none of the mythographic sources 
does Niobe survive for a significant length of time, What then was the 
message of comfort? 

Schmidt, in her attempt to explain the sepulchral symbolism of the 
Italiot Niobe vases, relates them to the version of the myth told in the 
Iliad.”° Here, Achilles tries to persuade the grief-stricken Priam to take 


53ΣΤ ‚Il. 24,602, and Eustathius ad Πίαάεπι 1367,22, provide the information that 
in the Niobe of Sophocles (unlike other versions, it is implied), the heroine retumed to 
Lydia from Thebes after the death of the children, surely to be tumed to stone there ac- 
cording to the tradition current at Sipylus, where there was a rock formation resembling 
a mourning woman (/l. 24,614-15; Apoll. 3,5,6; Ovid, Mer. 6,311; Paus. 1,21,3; 
8,38,10). 


S4, is does not exclude the possibility that there is some reference at the end of 
the play to the famous stone image at Sipylus, of which Niobe's reminiscences about 
her childhood home may be a premonition. 


55 Grabvasen 42. 
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some food.” Even Niobe, he says, desisted from her mourning and had a 
meal. Schmidt argues that this remark points to at least a temporary happy 
ending to Niobe’s story. However, Homer’s truncated version of the myth 
was clearly only designed to exploit the similarity between Niobe’s and 
Priam’s grief, and it is unlikely that he meant to imply Niobe’s return to a 
normal life after her ordeal.”” Moreover, a contamination, in Italiot iconog- 
raphy, of motifs from tragedy with the Homeric tradition does not seem 
very probable. No other version of the myth is known which suggests 
Niobe’s survival after the massacre of her children. Her position in the 
naiskos on Italiot pottery, in fact, confirms that she died in Aeschylus’ 
version, as this is the place of the deceased in funerary painting. 

A possible note of comfort which may have been expressed at the end 
of Aeschylus’ play is suggested by the parallel myth of Megara. This 
equally unfortunate mother saw her children murdered by their father 
Hercules in an attack of madness, and then was slain by him herself, a 
story dramatized in the Hercules of Euripides. Megara appears reunited 
with her children -- in one case still showing their wounds -- on two 
Apulian vases with underworld panoramas and it seems likely that the 
Niobe figure on the funerary vases alludes to the promise of a similar con- 
solation. 

In my reconstruction of the plot I submit that the latter element, to- 
gether with the feature of Niobe’s merciful death at her own request, and 
perhaps an allusion to her immortality, constituted the peaceable ending of 
the play which the vase painters adapted as a sepulchral symbol. 


THE SIGNIFICANCE OF NAISKOS SCENES 


If our speculations were correct, Aeschylus did not show anything 
visibly suggesting Niobe’s eventual petrification on stage. Yet the Italiot 
artists, while adapting the motif for sepulchral purposes, introduced the el- 
ement of visible transformation. That this was merely a narrative touch, 


56 1 24,601-2. 


ST priam is mourning the loss of many sons, not just that of Hector (Il. 24,479). 


58 Yunich 849 and Naples 3222; see Keuls, Water Carriers 85-8, Figs. 8 and 10. 
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intended to identify the figure and cue the viewer in on the ending of her 
story is not likely: the scene on the amphora in Fig. 9 needs as much iden- 
tification as do those in Figs. 6, 10, 5, and 11, yet in Fig. 9, the metamor- 
phosis of Niobe is not indicated. More significantly, the detail of the petri- 
fication comes in together with the element of the naiskos. In Figs. 6 and 
10 this naiskos is supported by four free-standing columns shown in per- 
spective, a general scheme for depicting temples and monuments, On the 
Sydney hydria Fig. 5 and the Bonn amphora Fig. 11, on the other hand, it 
is drawn as it appears on the standard sepulchral naiskos vases, i.e., with 
frontal columns only and solid side walls shown behind them. These two 
naiskoi thus represent the last stage of the transformation of the painted 
monument from stage prop to standard funerary symbol. 

One cannot speculate on the meaning of the Niobe figure in the shrine 
without considering the symbolic function of the naiskos on Italiot pottery 
in general. It occurs on hundreds of vases and there can be no doubt that it 
represents an actual tomb monument,” In the most frequent pictorial for- 
mula the naiskos is surrounded by four anonymous and youthful 
“worshippers,” often two males and two females. In all but a few of the 
naiskos vases, the templet itself and its contents are painted in added white, 
which is interpreted by most scholars as representing the stone of the 
structure and the funerary statuary which it contains.“ 

The exact relationship between the figures inside the naiskoi and the 
anonymous figures surrounding them is not clear. The latter, highly repe- 
titious figures of youths and women wielding cultic objects, do not mourn, 
and hence they are not survivors. Most probably they represent anony- 


59 For actual naiskoi see Hans Klumbach, Tarentiner Grabkunst, Beutlingen 1937, 
IX εἰ passim; Rudolf Pagenstecher, Unteritalische Grabdenkmäler, Strassburg 1912, 42- 
46. On painted naiskoi: C. Watzinger, De vasculis pictis tarentinis capita selecta, 
Darmstadt 1899, 14-15; Vanacore, "I vasi con heroon dell'Italia meridionale,” Ani Acc. 
Napoli 24 (1905) 175-96; Ciceri, Rendiconti Lincei V, XXI (1913) 109-36. 


For this meaning of the wbite forms inside naiskoi see P. Wuilleumier, Tarente, 
Paris 1939, 551-52; Trendall, LCS 167-68; Karl Kerenyi, Eleusis, New York 1967, 
142, and Fig. 40; Keuls, Water Carriers 77; Schmidt, Grabvasen 26-27. As Schmidt, n. 
34, argued, the fact that actual statuary was often painted does not affect the symbolic na- 
ture of the white color in vase paintings. 
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mous thiasos members, doing collective homage to the dead.°' The same 
anonymous figures often appear in representations of drama, creating yet 
another tie between tragedy and funerary art, Most characteristically, the 
templet contains either the figure of a person -- heroized or yielding a cult 
object -- or a centrally placed symbol of after-life, such as a pomegranate, a 
hydria, or some fantastic, luxuriant plants. Many of the symbols found 
painted in white inside the naiskoi are also part of the general iconographic 
vocabulary of Italiot funerary art and can be found in the surrounding 
Elysiac scenes as well.‘” These correspondences seem to reflect the initia- 
tion symbolism governing the genre: it rests on the notion that initiation 
transports the faithful into “blessed life while still living,” hence the bound- 
aries between physical life and death are blurred.“ 

A systematic survey of the images inside the naiskoi, which has not 
yet been made, would surely reveal a number of variants, some of them 
unexplained.°* However, the general symbolism governing the scenes in- 
side the templets is well-established: they signify the everlasting life be- 
yond the grave. The white, as it were, spells otherworldliness. 

What light does this general symbolism of the naiskos motif cast on 
our four vases in Figs. 6, 10, 5, and 11 with the semi-petrified Niobe in- 
side a funerary monument? Firstly, the correspondence establishes that 
Niobe is here in her own tomb, or possibly in acommunal monument, but 
in any case no longer “on the tomb of her children.” Secondly, the partial 


6lschmidt, Grabvasen 23, refers to them as a "quasikirchliche 'Gemeinde.'” 


62 on specific symbolic details in Apulian iconography see Cumont, RA 1917, 87- 
107 (on the symbols on the "sacred disks” from Taranto and Brindisi); Bernardini, Studi 
Salentini 19-20 (1965) 205-39; Keuls, Water Carriers 97-103, and the various studies by 
Konrad Schauenburg cited in the footnotes. 


63.04 Keuls, Water Carriers 29. The resurrection symbolism reflected in the vases 
with underworld panoramas and other mythological themes, in which a message of hope 
is culled from the stories of legendary personalities who have gone to Hades and returned 
to life, is in logical confliet with that of the naiskos with Elysiac scenes, but consis- 
tency is not to be expected in the domain of mystic imagery. 


δός, e.g., Schmidt's discussion of vases on which the naiskos contains two per- 
sons touching each other's hands, Grabvasen 29-30 and my comment on this subject in 
AJA 81 (1977) 403. 
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petrification of Niobe must be considered in the light of the other images in 
white inside naiskoi: the white signifies eternal status and Niobe is thus 
depicted in transition to immortality.® We must, therefore, conclude that 
the vase painter who created the prototype of our vases, in translating a 
familiar theme from tragedy into a sepulchral symbol, exploited an acciden- 
tal parallelism of images. He engaged in what may be termed a pictorial 
wordplay. 

None of the other tragic-funerary themes which I have thus far exam- 
ined entailed a similar play on visual images. Nevertheless, the genesis of 
the sepulchral version of the Niobe myth is not entirely different from that 
of the salvation motifs based on Euripides’ tragedies, for which the artists 
converted the author’s somewhat contrived happy endings into messages 
of salvation. Thus, Trendall’s clever identification of the “mourning 
Niobe” on three additional vases has brought us one step closer to a full 
grasp of Italiot sepulchral symbolism. 


NIOBE AND ANDROMEDA 


By far the most curious of our Niobe vases is that in Fig. 10, the dish 
in Taranto which combines an illustration of the Andromeda of Euripides 
with one based on the Niobe of Aeschylus.°° The unique combination of 
these two seemingly incompatible tragedies amply demonstrates that the 
critical spirit of Aristophanes’ and Aristotle’s times had died out and that 
the vast differences in the literary styles of the two tragedians were no 
longer perceived. Instead the juxtaposition is based on superficial corre- 
spondences in plot and scenery, and on the similar potentials for sepulchral 
interpretation. The balancing of the two themes is rhetorical in nature and 
anticipates the programmatic painting of ihe Greco-Roman age. The two 
scenes are symmetrically balanced in detail as far as the respective stories 


65 schmidt, Grabvasen 43, argues that Niobe on the vases is represented as half de- 
petrified and restored to life, in agreement with the supposed happy ending of the story in 
the Homeric version (supra ἢ. 55). Accordingly she interprets the Taranto dish, our Fig. 
10, as the parallel treatment of two women rescued from the brink of death, 48. 


66 Trendall, 314, considers this plate somewhat later than the other Niobe vases 
here discussed: he dates it in the last quarter of the fourth century. A. Oliver, as quoted 
by Phillips n. 68, dates it in the third quarter, hence about contemporary with the others. 
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permitted. Hence the painting yields some clues toward the reconstruction 
of each play. Moreover, we are entitled to assume some conceptual tie 
between the two themes, at least with respect to their sepulchral impact, 
from which relationship further conclusions can be drawn. 

In the case of Andromeda the eschatological potential of her story is 
obvious. In fact, the Andromeda legend was a ready-made hieros logos, 
and hence very popular with Apulian vase painters.°’ The tale of the 
maiden sent to her death instead of to the wedding chamber was most com- 
patible with the symbolic equation of death and marriage which pervades 
Apulian funerary vases and the required miraculous happy ending is here 
built into the legend.“ The basic ingredients of a sacred tale: despair, 
near-death, rescue by a divinity or hero, and marriage, are all present. 

Both Sophocles and Euripides dramatized the story.‘” The 
Andromeda of Sophocles, which was not very successful, is reflected in 
four Attic vase paintings from the middle of the fifth century B.C. These 
illustrations suggest that in this play Andromeda was lied to two posts in 
the course of the action, and on stage.’0 Euripides’ play, on the other 
hand, opened with Andromeda already shackled to her rock. She delivered 
a long monody of lamentation, which probably included a considerable 


67 -Tnere is a considerable bibliography on the Andromeda myth and the popularity 
of the theme in Magna Graecia is well-establisbed. In addition to Phillips’ study, bere 
frequently cited, see Petersen, JHS 24 (1904) 99-112; Rocco, Αγ ΟἹ 5 (1953) 173-76; 
Dugas, REG 69 (1956) 1-15; Konrad Schauenburg, Perseus in der Kunst des Altertums, 
Bonn 1960, 55-76; idem, AuA 13 (1967) 1-7. Moret (n. 2 supra) 184-87. F. Brommer, 
Vasenliste zur griechischen Heldensage, Marburg 1973, lists 16 Italiot vases with the 
theme of Perseus and Andromeda. For an Apulian caricature of Andromeda, in which she 
is represented as a Maenad, see Lo Porto, BA 51 (1966) 7-12. Schauenburg (supra 1960) 
67, and Margot Schmidt, Der Dareiosmaler und sein Umkreis, Münster 1960, 44, stress 
the sepulchral nature of the Andromeda figure in Italiot vase painting. 


68 The symbolic equation of death and marriage is one of the principal keynotes of 
Italiot and Roman funerary art. Among the other mythological exponents of this sym- 
bolism are the tales of Proserpina, Alcestis, and Protesilaos, on which see Bernard 
Andreae, Studien zur römischen Grabkunst, Heidelberg 1963, 33-49, Keuls, Water 
Carriers 131-33. 


69 A, did Lycophron and a Phrynichus, according 10 Suidas. 


70 Webster, BICS 12 (1965) 29; idem, Euripides 193. S&chan, Erudes 155, is non- 
committal on this feature, 
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amount of exposition.’! The visual effect of Euripides’ opening scene 
clearly recalled that of Aeschylus’ Niobe and perhaps was modeled on it, 
as suggested by Webster.?? 

In Apulian vase painting Andromeda is depicted already tied, by the 
hands, almost invariably to two upright objects which may be posts, trun- 
cated trees (as here) or, in one case, columns. In one instance the figure is 
surrounded by a jagged arch.”” In Euripides’ play, as its parody in 
Aristophanes’ Thesmophoriasuzae makes clear, Andromeda appeared tied 
to a plank or board (σανίς, 931; 940) and exposed on a bank or cliff 
(ὄχθος, 1105).”* Allowing for a little variation in the artists’ adaptations 
of the stage scenes, it is quite possible that all of the Italiot illustrations de- 
rive from Euripides’ version, ° The vase paintings, moreover, abound in 
pictorial allusions to the “bride-of-death” symbolism,’° exploited by 
Euripides in other plays,” and the Euripidean version appears in any case 
to have been their main model. The variance in detail may reflect different 
revivals. In fact, the rocky arch over the Andromeda figure almost cer- 


ΤΊ Ar. Thesm. 1065; 1029-55 (Frs. 114; 122 N). 


T2Euripides 193, It is interesting to note that Webster and others who made the 
connection between the two opening scenes, did not consider the juxtaposilion of the 
two motifs on our vase. (Webster, MTSP p. 155, before Trendall's study, very tenta- 
tively identified the figure in the lower scene as Niobe.) 


73 Apulian loutrophoros, Bari 5591, Phillips Pl. 2, Fig. 30. A unique scene is 
that on Apulian oenochoe Bari 1016, in which Andromeda is tied to a chair, apparently 
already prepared for the wedding; Phillips Pl. 13, Fig. 38-40. 


74 Thesm. 930-31; 1105, cf. Phillips 2. Andromeda is shown "hung up,” 1053; 
1110. 


5 ppillips, 8-13, suggests the influence of panel or wall paintings, 


Tögee, e.g., the bridal tiara on our vase, as well as on several others. Phillips, 
Figs. 19, 24, 25, 27, and 34. 


Tg, Tro. 445. For the marriage-to-death theme in the Protesilaos of Euripides 
see Keuls, Water Carriers 132. 
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tainly is modeled after an actual stage prop, since it also appears in a re- 
cently published vase painting based on Aeschylus’ Prometheus ΕἸ reed.” 

On our Taranto dish Andromeda is tied to tree stumps, dressed in 
bridal tiara and flowing robes. On the far left we see Perseus. 
Andromeda’s father Cepheus, in Phrygian bonnet and holding a walking 
stick, is kneeling in front of Perseus and making a gesture of entreaty. He 
is restrained by a youth, also in Oriental dress. This part of the scene 
(without the youth) has a close parallel on an Apulian oenochoe in Naples 
and there can be no doubt of its interpretation.” One of the two women on 
the right must be Andromeda’s mother Cassiopeia who played a key part in 
the legend. Phillips suggested that Cassiopeia is the mourning figure in the 
lower register, but this we now know to be erroneous as she belongs to the 
Niobe scene. Instead Cassiopeia is probably represented by the blooming, 
richly dressed woman carrying mirror and ball to the right of Andromeda, 
with an allusion to her legendary beauty. 

In the lower register Niobe in her naiskos matches Andromeda. 
Tantalus, like Cepheus, wears Oriental garb, and also leans on a walking 
stick. He is likewise attended by a youth in bonnet. For Perseus there is 
no counterpart in the Niobe story, so the painter balanced him with an 
anonymous woman bearing offerings. The mourning woman seated on the 
plinth of Niobe’s naiskos matches Cassiopeia and must be Niobe’s mother. 
I venture to guess that she had the name Euryanassa (“wide-ruling”) in 
Aeschylus’ play, because of Tantalus’ boast of the expanse of his land- 
holdings in Fr. 278 C.°° 

What inspired the artist to combine these two disparate tragedies and 
what was the sepulchral factor shared by the two motifs? I have little doubt 
that the first impulse toward this rare combination of tragic themes sprang 
from the great similarity of the opening tableaus. However, the short 
fragments which remain of the two plays reveal other, if less impressive 


78 ‚ pulian calyx krater Berlin 1969.9; Trendall, Jahrbuch Berliner Museen 12 
(1970) 168-74; Trendall-Webster 61; Moret (n. 2 supra) Pl. 95. 


T9Naples, S.A. 318; Sechan, Erudes Fig. 83; Phillips Pl. 9, Fig. 21. 


8 Euryanassa is the name of Niobe's mother in Z Eur.Or. 4 and Tzetzes, Chil. 
4,416. For the different genealogies of Niobe see Lesky 662-62. 
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parallels. Both Niobe and Andromeda deliver long laments; in each play 
the father of the heroine is involved; both women are likened to a statue by 
an entering character.”' A common element of the two scenes which is not 
pictorially articulated but which is surely mcant to be recalled is that of pet- 
rification. Perseus saves Andromeda by petrifying the monster with the 
Medusa head, Niobe is granted eternal peace by petrification. Although the 
petrification of Niobe is clearly visible in the painting, neither the Medusa 
head nor the monster are shown in the Andromeda register. Indeed, for the 
monster there would not have been room in the crowded scene, and a 
Medusa head under Perseus’ cloak (where it is sometimes concealed) 
would have yielded the odd implication that Perseus was petrifying Niobe, 
since he is facing in her direction. The artist apparently simply left the 
overly familiar Medusa feature to the viewer’s imagination, probably play- 
ing his intricate game of rhetorical echoes primarily for the conoscenti. 

The conceptual sepulchral tie between the two legendary motifs is one 
of “variations on a theme”: Andromeda is miraculousiy saved and retumed 
to life, Niobe dies and is granted eternal peace, probably by means of some 
favor or grace from the gods. One is a happy ending with symbolic impli- 
cations, the other is a consolatory one. The Taranto dish may thus be 
viewed as summing up the two separate symbolic stands governing 
Apulian funerary art, one in which a message of hope is derived from the 
tales of legendary personalities who are returned to life from the afterlife or 
near-death, and the Elysiac belief in which the domain of the dead is an 
abode of serenity and relief from the struggles of life. 


A RECONSTRUCTION OF THE PLOT 


The new evidence from the vase paintings, together with the fragments 
and testimonia, permit a detailed, albeit, of course, still hypothetical recon- 
struction of the principal action of Aeschylus’ Niobe,”? 


δὲ jr gur present attribution of POxy 213 to Aeschylus' Niobe is correct. Euripides' 
Andromeda: Frs. 122 ( = Ar. Thesm. 1029-41; 1047-55); 120; 125 N. 


82 | ristotle's comment on the Niobe of Aeschylus in Poetics 1456a 15 is corrupt. 
If, with Mette, we accept 1. Vahlen’s much-acclaimed emendation of the line by the 
simple addition of the word ἤ, Aristolle praises Aeschylus for dramatizing one single 
event of the Niobe story, instead of using an episodic plot. See Körte, Hermes 68 (265- 
66). This reading of Aristotle's text accords well with the reconstruction here proposed, 
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The scene is set in Thebes.®’ The play opens with the silent figure of 
Niobe sitting on the tomb of her slain children (Ran. 911-12; Fig. 9). She 
is concealed by her garments but indicates by some movement that she is 
still alive (Fr. 273,7 as emended by Mette, cf. the gesture on the vases in 
Figs. 9 and 6). Enter the chorus of Theban women. They “dash off" 
(Ran. 914) a long parodos, and several successive odes, perhaps inter- 
rupted by the arrival of Euryanassa. The choral odes are dirges, but also 
contain the exposition. They relate the death of the Niobids. The putative 
line “Zeus has destroyed the houses of Amphion with firebearing eagles” 
spoofed by Aristophanes, may belong here. The chorus establishes that 
Niobe’s husband Amphion, too, is already dead (Amphion is absent in the 
vase paintings): after the death of his children, he assaulted Apollo’s tem- 
ple, and was killed by the god with an arrow (Hyg. Fab. 9). Perhaps his 
twin brother Zethos participated and was also slain (Pherecydes, FHG 
Jacoby Fr. 41 e). The chorus honors Amphion’s memory by recalling his 
legendary feat of building the walls of Thebes, together with Zethos (Od. 
11,263-65). The rare word κάκαλον, meaning wall, cited from the play 
by Hesychius (Fr. 282), may belong here. (For this “Homeric” flashback 
technique, whereby the plot proper was reduced to one single episode, the 
play won Aristotle’s praise in Poetics 1456a 15.) The chorus places offer- 
ing on the tomb of the Niobids (Figs 9, 6, and 5; cf. The Libation 
Bearers). 


which is indeed unified. Most other emendations yield essentially the same meaning of 
the passage. Gerald F. Else, Aristorle's Poetics: The Argument, Leiden 1967, 546-47, 
on the other hand, changes "Niobe” into "Hecabe.” 


8), here assumed because of the prominence of Amphion's role in Aeschylus’ 
version and because of Niobe's "reminiscing" about ber parental home in Lydia, accord- 
ing to Strabo 12,8,21. The Homer scholia (n. 53 supra) state that "some place her 
(Niobe's) calamity in Lydia, some in Thebes. Sophocles makes the children die in 
Thebes, but has her return to Lydia.” This means only that Sophocles uniquely spread 
the action over two different sites; it reveals nothing about the locale of Aeschylus' ver- 
sion. Otherwise Körte, (n. 82 supra) 266. 


84 4). 1247-48, Fr. 276. Aristophanes uses the future tense. Lesky, 653, rightly 
reconstructs a full sentence from Aristophanes’ parody, contra S&chan, Erudes 82, no.l. 
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Enter Niobe’s mother Euryanassa. (her identity is suggested by the 
vase in Fig. 5, her name, “Wide-ruling,” by Fr. 278 ΟΣ)" She comments 
to the chorus on the futility of bringing offerings to Death, including the 
oft-cited line “Death alone of the gods does not crave gifts” (Fr. 279 a-g). 
Then she relates Niobe’s earlier laments (Fr. 273, 1-5 and 8) and her pre- 
sent three-day-old silent wake on the tomb (ibid. 6-7). The coryphaeus 
predicts in consolation that Tantalus will arrive to take his daughter home 
(ibid. 10-11). Sull speaking to the chorus (plurals in line 14), Euryanassa 
addresses herself to the matter of the guilt of the victims. She notes that a 
god, surely Apollo, has “defoliated” the dynasty, “bringing to bear a wrath 
against Amphion” (12). For, she explains, “god creates guilt in mortals 
when he wants to destroy a family thoroughly” (15-16). (For this partial 
exoneration of Amphion, the play was censured by Plato in Rep. 380a 1). 
Lines 17-20 still refer to Amphion (masculine genders in 17 and 18). She 
bemoans the fact that he overstepped the limitations of his mortal status. In 
line 21 she begins a lament on Niobe’s act of hybris. Tuming to her 
daughter she entreats her to desist from her mourning (Figs. 9 and 6). 
When her pleas go unheeded, Euryanassa sits down in silence on the plinth 
of the tomb (Figs. 10 and 5). 

Enter Tantalus, arriving from Sipylus. He leans on a walking stick 
and is assisted by a youthful traveling companion, probably a persona muta 
(Figs. 6, 10, and 5). He is startled by the motionless figure on the tomb 
which he likens to a statue (eikövıona, POxy 213,3), a typically 
Aeschylean anticipation of future events, His surprise indicates (hat he has 
not been advised of the calamity. It is possible that he does not recognize 
Niobe immediately, in which case the lines mocked by Aristophanes, 
“Why do you sit idle on this sepulchral scat, wrapped in a cloak, O 
stranger” (Thesm. 889-90), are probably taken from the Niobe, as hinted 
by Mette.°° Tantalus wonders if the figure on the tomb is still alive (POxy 
213,7). The coryphaeus or Euryanassa explains the cause of Niobe’s grief 
(ibid, 10). 

When Niobe gives a sign of life Tantalus pleads with her to come 
home with him (Figs. 9, 6, 10, and 5). Niobe’s first response is renewed 


85N . 80 supra. 


86 ischylos 46. 
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lamentation (Ran. 924-26). Then she recalls her homeland (μνησθεῖσα 
τῶν περὶ Τάνταλον;, Strabo 12,8,21), Sipylus and Mount Ida. She re- 
calls that her husband Amphion and his brother Zethos, “relatives of the 
gods, sons of Zeus,” had erected an altar to their father on Mount Ida (Fr. 
278 A). Possibly this is said in bitterness over Zeus’ harsh treatment of his 
sons. The last line of this fragment, cited only in Rep. 391e 4, does not 
follow the first three, but was taken by Plato from a later part of the play, 
possibly Hermes’ speech, in which the apotheosis of the brothers is an- 
nounced. (Plato cites the two passages as an undesirable literary example 
of misdeeds which are not adequately punished.) Tantalus expands upon 
the wealth of his estate, in order to induce his daughter to come home with 
him (Fr. 278 C). Niobe conveys that she is too grief-stricken to continue 
to live and prays to Zeus to deaden her sorrow by tuming her into stone 
(Plutarch, Mor. 116c; cf. the Zeus figure in Fig, 6). Tantalus laments that 
his good fortune has ended and cites the melancholy warning “know not to 
put too much faith in human affairs” (Fr. 278 D). (Frs. 278 C and D are 
cited by Plutarch, Mor. 603a, to illustrate that a prosperous estate is no 
guarantee of enduring happiness.) 

Enter Hermes (Fig. 6) with the announcement that Zeus has answered 
Niobe’s prayer: she will be tumed to stone, and in the afterlife reunited 
with her children (analogy with the Megara motif in Apulian funerary vase 
painting). Perhaps he also announces that she will be remembered in 
effigy in her homeland Sipylus (a reference to the famous stone formation 
resembling ἃ mourming woman, Paus. 1,21,3). Amphion and Zethos will 
be immortalized as the Dioskouroi, and a cult set up in their honor (the 
Dioskouroi symbol in Figs. 9 and 11).° 

Aeschylus’ Niobe emerges from this reconstruction as a memorable, 
Job-like figure, a true personification of human suffering. Her offense of 
boastfulness was small in relation to its punishment, small also compared 
with that of Amphion, who had threatened a god with violence. Her sor- 
row is not expressible in words, and is beyond healing in earthly life. The 
mundane inducements of her parents pass her by and she afflicts them with 


87; acky, 651, discusses a thesis according to which Niobe has a vision of death at 
the end of the play, presumably reflected in Alcestis’ death vision in Euripides’ Alcestis 
252-63. Source for this theory is a phrase addressed by a Niobe to Charon, cited by 
Diogenes Laertius, 7,28: "I go, wby do you call outto me? (ἔρχομαι, τὶ μ᾽ αὖὔεις, 
also Suid. s.v. αὔεις). Since these passages are not linked to Aeschylus in a demon- 
strable way, they are here not considered. 
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her own grief by refusing to live. Only death and the inscrutable will of 
Zeus can bring her peace. It is no wonder that Italiot funerary vase painters 
found it suitable subject matter for translation into a sepulchral image. 


CONCLUSION 


The vase painter who designed the original of the sepulchral 
“mourning Niobe” motif was inspired by the story as dramatized by 
Aeschylus and, on the basis of some comforting notes of that version -- 
surely Niobe’s death represented as relief from sorrow and perhaps the an- 
ticipation of her reunion with her children -- transformed it into a consola- 
tory funereal theme. The artist of the dish Taranto 8928 juxtaposed the 
Niobe motif with that of Andromeda, thereby, in quasi-rhetorical fashion, 
embodying the two separate strands of Apulian funerary symbolism. 

The application of motifs from tragedy in funerary art, sometimes in 
“coded” form, as on Bonn 99, presupposes a considerable familiarity on 
the part of the fourth-century citizenry of Magna Graecia with the tragic 
repertoire of the fifth. Indeed, the Italiots’ love for the theatre was leg- 
endary and no doubt the memory of canonical drama was kept alive 
through frequent revivals, The question raised by our vase paintings is 
whether in actual stage-reproduction the mystic aspects were also empha- 
sizcd or whether this was only a feature of the scpulchral adaptations. It is, 
at any rate, clear that tragedy and eschatological symbolism were inter- 
twined in the Greek settlements in Southern Italy in a manner which is not 
attested for Ihe mother cities. 


RHETORIC AND VISUAL AIDS IN GREECE AND ROME 


The purpose of this paper is to trace, through the literary sources of 
classical antiquity, the rhetorical device for which the Austrian scholar, O. 
Schissel von Fleschenberg, coined the name "Bildeinsatz"! -- namely, that 
of introducing a discourse or story by a description of a painting, and to 
speculate that this practice was sometimes reinforced by the use of visual 
aids. Schissel rightly noted that this introductory convention is distinct 
from the descriptive digressions called ekphraseis which appear in the 
rhetorical handbooks of the first century A.D. and after, as well as in the 
creative literature of the Greco-Roman age. (The latter, as is well known, 
is to a considerable degree dependent on the rhetorical tradition.)? 

In the "Bildeinsatz" technique the description is not digressive but 
proleptic -- the painting described, often of a moralizing allegory, intro- 
duces the plot, theme or moral of the story or discourse to follow. Schissel 
studied the convention only as it manifests itself in the literature of the 
Greco-Roman age, from about 100 B.C. until the end of classical antig- 
uity. He did not speculate on its origin and did not appear to be aware that 
the technique was rooted in the rhetorical practices of the Hellenic and early 
Hellenistic ages. I will here try to trace these roots. 

The pursuit of skills in the art of persuasion probably goes back to the 
Mycenaean era (1600-1100 B.C.), but at least to centuries before the 
Classical Greek age. In the /liad and the Odyssey one can find evidence 
that the Homeric heroes were well aware of the power of the spoken word 
and knew the conception of the "rh&tör," the skilled public speaker.? The 
paragon of studied eloquence in the Homeric poems is Odysseus, the man 
"with the many wiles" (polymöchanos), as one of his epithets describes 


I"Die Technik des Bildeinsatzes," Philologus 72 (1913) 83-114. 


2Ekphrasis is included among the progymnasmata, preliminary rhetorical exercises, 
of the Imperial age. The earlier handbooks on progymnasmata (Theon, Hermogenes, and 
Aphthonius, all in Spengel) did not explicitiy include works of art a suitable topics. 
Statues and paintings first appear as ekphrasis themes in the Progymnasmata of Nicolaos 
(51 century A.D.), Spengel II, 492, 11-12. "Bildeinsatz” and ekphrasis thus represent 
two separate traditions. 


3Homer, /liad 9,443 uses the term rhöter, "speaker" or "teller of tales." The word 
rheıör is first attested in the latter half of the fifth century B.C. 
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him.* In the /liad, Odysseus is often selected for missions requiring tact 
and judgment, and many passages in both epics attest to his subtlety in pre- 
senting his case and to his persuasive power. His plea to Achilles to cease 
pouting and to retum with his troop contingent to the battle line (Il. 9,225- 
306), though unsuccessful, is a well-composed speech of the type later 
classified as "deliberative" or political (döm&gorikos). It includes two of 
the arguments later theoreticians are to list as standard categories for that 
type of speech, namely that of "honor" or glory (time) and that of "expedi- 
ency" (to sympheron). 

An amusing passage in /liad 3 reveals that Odysseus had developed a 
studied technique for delivery as well as compositional skill. The Trojan 
warrior Antenor had entertained both Menelaus and Odysseus in his man- 
sion, He recalls that, when both were standing, Menelaus "with his broad 
shoulders" towered over his comrade. When both were seated, however, 
Odysseus was the more "lordiy" (210-211). This is delicate wording, 
worthy of Odysseus himself, because it conveys the unflattering informa- 
tion that the hero's legs were 100 short. Yet, while addressing the assem- 
bly Odysseus knew how to overcome this handicap and to compete suc- 
cessfully against Menelaus' fluent, yet terse and lucid speeches, 
Odysseus, we learn, used to feign inarticulateness and fumble around until 
he had driven his audience to the edge of boredom. Then he recaptured 
them with a stream of words "coming down like snowflakes in winter" 
(222). By this rebound technique he made his listeners forget his unpre- 
possessing stature and held them in the palm of his hand.’ 

The second major category of persuasive oratory, the courtroom 
speech, is not represented in the Homeric epic, but there is no reason to 
presume that it was not also already somewhat systematically developed. 
When, in the City of Peace embossed on the new shield of Achilles (ZI. 
18,490-508), we see two litigants arguing over the blood-price in a murder 
case before a tribunal of elders, we should probably imagine them doing 
this according to certain established patterns. What is conspicuously ab- 
sent in the Homeric epic is any vestige of what in the Classical age emerges 


4 Another epithet, polym£&tis, "many-counseled,” has approximately the same im- 
plications. 


SQuintilian, 12,10,64 associates the principal Homeric orators with the traditional 
three styles in rhetoric -- Menelaus represents the plain, Nestor the intermediate, and 
Odysseus the grand style. 
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as the conventional third branch of rhetoric, the epideictic (literally 
"showy") class, which does not aim at persuasion but serves to enhance 
ceremonial occasions. The archetype of epideictic oratory was probably 
the funeral eulogy. The major Classical exponent of this genre is Pericles' 
funeral oration for the first Athenian dead of Ihe Peloponnesian war, as 
recreated by Thucydides (2,35-46). In Homer, although there are lavish 
obsequies, we find no eulogies of the dead. At the funeral of Patroclus (II. 
23,108-897), only laments are uttered. The body of Hector is bewailed for 
nine days before the funeral (/l, 24,665), but the warmest praise for the 
slain hero is conveyed, as so often in the epic, by implication. The last 
dirge for Hector is that by Helen, now widely resented by the Trojans -- 
she laments that only Hector had been gentle with her (771-772). 

If courtroom and political oratory are designed to persuade, the funeral 
eulogy may at least be said to aim at conviction, since the speaker tries to 
convey the impression that the deceased has not lived and died in vain. 
When, however, epideictic rhetoric emerges as a fully developed (if always 
peripheral) third branch of the discipline in the late fifth and early fourth 
centuries B.C., it has lost even this semblance of utility. The eulogy has 
now been expanded into the encomium, not just of the recently deceased 
but of anything and anybody.6 The encomium becomes the byword for 
rhetoric for the sake of rhetoric (Plato, Symposium 177 Ὁ), a literary genre 
on the borderline between oratory and belles lettres, designed to entertain 
or to dazzle rather than to instruct or to move to action. So far has the 
genre strayed from even the pretense of conviction that, for virtuoso effect, 
it often seeks out topics notoriously unworthy of praise. So we know of 
an "Encomium of Mice" (Polycrates) and one of Death (Alcidamas).? 
Among the few published and extant encomia there is one entitled "The 
Praise of Helen," attributed, probably correctly, to the fifth-century 


6Following Aristotlle, Rhetoric 1,3,3 and 1,9,1, epideictic oratory is sometimes 
subdivided into "praise" and "censure” (cf. Quintilian 3,7,1), although the latter can 
bardly constitute an independent genre. (Censure may, however, be featured as part of 
epideictic composition, as Aristotle points out, ibidem 3,14,2.) That epideictic oratory 
consisted mainly of praise is shown by the fact that in later rhetorical theory it was 
known alternately as "the panegyric genre" (genos pandgyrikon),. 


T According to Cicero, Tusculan Disputations 1,48,116, the latter consisted mainly 
of an enumeration of the ills of life. If so, it anticipated the post-Hellenic consolation 
literature; see Gomperz, Sophistik und Rhetorik 109-110. 
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rhetorician Gorgias.® This is actually not so much a eulogy of Helen -- her 
legendary assets, beauty and seductiveness, are slighted -- as an apologue 
against an implied accusation of adultery. As Gomperz has rightly 
stressed, the argumentation developed could be applied to any remotely 
similar case and, in effect, tends to establish, not the innocence of Helen, 
but the notion that adultery is never culpable.? That this display of re- 
sourcefulness is not intended in a serious vein, is revealed by the author 
himself who refers to his composition as a "jest" (paignion, 21). From the 
hand of Isocrates we also have a "Praise of Helen," actually a critique of 
Gorgias and other encomium writers who waste their time on such unde- 
serving topics as bumblebees and salt (ibid, 12).10 

The extant encomia from the Classical Greek age do not contain ex- 
tensive descriptions of any kind: the evidence for such, to be outlined be- 
low, pertains to compositions of which no full texts survive. Before turn- 
ing to their vestiges, however, I propose to look briefly at the rhetorical 
theory, insofar as it deals with descriptive language. Of the vast technical 
literature on rhetoric produced during the Hellenic age, only Aristotle's 
treatise On Rhetoric survives. This work has a pronounced pragmatic bias: 
it concentrates on Courtroom and political oratory and neglects the epideictic 
branch. It did, however, give rise to a peculiar confusion of terminology 
in regard to descriptive language, which apparently grew out of a misinter- 
pretation of Aristotle's wording, In the Rhetoric, under the rubric of style 
(lexis), Aristotle recommends energeia, a difficult term sometimes rendered 
as "actuality" or "actualization," but in a rhetorical context meaning approx- 
imately "forceful description of an action." Aristotle defines it once as "the 
placing of things before the eyes" (3,11,2) and once as "movement" 
(kinösis 3,11,4). The rhetorical literature of the Hellenistic age is almost 
entirely lost. From the Greco-Roman age, however, a considerable body 
of technical literature is extant in both Greek and Latin, and by now virtu- 
ally all forms of composition in prose have found a place under the heading 
of rhetoric. Among the extensive technical vocabulary for purely descrip- 
tive passages, developed in this later literature, we find the frequently re- 


84, Diels, Fragmente der Vorsokratiker II, 288-294. 
9Sophistik und Rhetorik 11-12 


10, ater rbetorical theory, following Isocrates, Helen I, designates such praises of 
unworthy objects as "paradoxical encomia”; see Menander Rbetor, Spengel III, 346, 10. 
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current term enargeia, "visual vividness," as a desirable quality of style for 
such digressions. In the handbooks on preliminary exercises (pro- 
gymnasmata), enargeia represents the keynote of the principal type of 
descriptive digression, the ekphrasis, which deals with static objects and 
places.!! 

The two terms energeia and enargeia are not related etymologically. 
The former comes from the root -erg-, "work," and has given us the 
derivative "energy." The latter is derived from the adjective argos, "clear," 
and means brightness, lucidity, and, by extension, visual vividness (as, 
e.g., in Plato, Statesman 277 b). In the Greco-Roman rhetorical literature, 
however, a contamination of the two terms took place. In the Greek texts 
they are used interchangeably!? and in the Latin translations of enargeia the 
notions of "lucidity,” "visual vividness," and "forcefulness” are intermin- 
gled in confusion. 

Quintilian gives three different accounts of the meaning of enargeia: 

a.) In 4,2,63-64, evidentia (to be classified under the rubric of per- 
spicuitas) 

Ὁ.) In 6,2,32 (quoting Cicero), illustratio and evidentia 

c.) In 8,3,61, evidentia and repraesentatio (rather than perspicuitas) 

In passage a.) Quintilian admits to uncertainty about the meaning of 
the term ("as far as I for one understand"); the third comment contradicts 
the first. The key passage for the confusion between the notions is the 
second, 6,2,32. Here Quintilian notes that enargeia is the faculty which 
causes us "not so much to say as to show things,"13 it brings out "emo- 


llspengel II, 16, 46, and 118. In an anonymous rhetorical treatise of the Greco- 
Roman age the term enargeia is used, not for a quality of ekphrasis but for Ihe device it- 
self (Spengel I, 439, 10-11). (On "visual vividness" as a quality of prose style see 
Kroll, Rhetorik 111-112.) In Demetrius, On Style 209 and Ps.-Longinus, On the 
Sublime 15,2 we find definitions of enargeia which echo the notions of “movement” and 
"forcefulness” inherent in the Aristotelian energeia, 


12]n a treatise providing a definition of ekphrasis otherwise paralleling that of 
Theon (infra n. 13) the adverb energös is used instead of the customary enargös, Spengel 
II, 251, 25-26. In fact, in Spengel's index, loci for both enargeia and energeia are listed 
under the latter entry. The Latin translations show that the confusion does not stem 
from spelling errors but that a contamination of ideas took place. 


13 The common notion of "placing things before the eyes” held together the two 
otherwise distinet concepts: Aristotle, Rhetorik 3,11,1: "to place before Ihe eyes” 
(energeia). Theon, Progymnasmata, Spengel II, 118, 6-9: "Ekphrasis is a descriptive 
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tions" (adfectus). As examples he cites passages from the Aeneid which 
constitute colorful narrations of actions, not descriptive digressions. His 
paradigms are comparable to the passages from Euripides and Homer cited 
by Aristotle to illustrate his feature of energeia in Rhetoric 3,11. It appears 
that Aristotle's notion of "forcefulness” was transformed into a quality of 
style appropriate for stationary themes as a result of the accidental similarity 
of the two terms and also, perhaps, by virtue of a general trend of later 
Greek aesthetic though to convert originally dynamic conceptions into static 
ones. 

Aristotle's Rhetoric, then, makes no allusion to purely graphic lan- 
guage, nor does it yield any indication that the rhetorical practices of his 
time included extended descriptions. The earliest trace of a visual approach 
in rhetoric, however, antedates Aristotle by about a century: it is found in 
the reports on what appears to have been the most popular lecture delivered 
in the Classical age, a discourse entitled "The Praise of Heracles" by 
Prodicus of Ceos.!4 Prodicus was a contemporary and, perhaps, some- 
time associate of Socrates and one of the most important figures of the sec- 
ond generation of sophists. Prodicus went on a tour of the Greek cities 
with his lecture and harvested so much success with it that his performance 
was remembered until late antiquity.13 Whether the text was published we 
do not know, but Xenophon (Memorabilia 2,1,22) has left us a short ac- 
count of it. 

Prodicus described Heracles at the crossroads of Vice and Virtue; fe- 
male impersonations of these were beckoning to him along either path and, 
after due deliberation, he chose the latter. Xenophon's account makes it 
clear that Prodicus used very graphic language and tried to evoke in the 
minds of his listeners a visual impression of the two ladies, their attire, and 
the enticements they held out to Heracles. I will cite only the description of 
Vice: 


passage which sets its subject vividly (energös) before the eyes." Quintilian 8,3,62: 
"(things are) shown to Ihe eyes of the mind" (enargeia). 


14 Tpis is the title suggested by Plato, Symposium 177 Ὁ. 


15gee H. Diels, Fragmente der Vorsokratiker II, 308-312 for the sources. The dia- 
logue between Just and Unjust Discourse in Aristophanes' Clouds 889 ff. appears to be 
based on Prodicus’ speech (see the mention of Prodicus in 361). Cf. Birds 692, which 
reveals that Prodicus also lectured on the nature of the gods. 
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The other was overnourished to the point of obesity 
and flabbiness, but dolled up with color, so as to ap- 
pear both whiter and redder than she was in reality; 
her posture was unnaturally erect, her eyes opened 
brazenly; her dress was such as to reveal most clearly 
the bloom of her youth, 


Xenophon claims to cite Prodicus from memory and, indeed, the baroque 
style is not his own.16 

Prodicus’ allegory of the “forked road” was not original (see, e.g., 
Hesiod, Works and Days 287-92). The image is usually associated with 
the Pythagoreans, who expressed it pictorially through the symbol of the 
letter Y. The entire stress on visual imagery, in fact, appears to hark back 
to the Pythagorean school. Proclus, in his essay On Plato’s Theology, 
distinguishes the Orphic way of communicating “divine things” through 
“symbols,” akin to “divine tales” (theomythiai), from that of the 
Pythagoreans, who did so by means of “pictures” (eikones).!7 

That Prodicus illustrated his lecture by displaying an actual painting or 
drawing of his motif is not indicated by the sources. One late reference, 
however, suggests that a well-known painting on the theme existed.!® It 
is, of course, possible that such a painting was inspired by Prodicus’ fa- 
mous lecture, but the reverse is more probable. 

Before we leave the Classical Greek age, we might point out that the 
use of painted aids for occasions other than rhetorical is well attested for 


160% the amusing incident in Plato's Protagoras 316 a, where Prodicus, though ill 
and in bed, fills the room with such "booming” (bombos) that no one understands a 
word. 


17’The word eikones, like tbe English "images," is ambiguous; it may refer to ver- 
bal images as well as to actual pictures. The antithesis in the sentence indicates that 
Proclus here means the latter. The Pythagoreans’ scom for verbal communication and 
the mandatory silence (echemythia) they imposed on their followers are widely attested 
(see, e.g., Plutarch, Table Talk 8,8,2). 


18philostratus, Life of Apollonius of Tyana 6,10. A "naked philosopher" 
(gymnosophist) introduces his own description of "Heracles at the Crossroads” as fol- 
lows: "Surely you saw, in discourses on painting (en zögraphias logois), the Heracles of 
Prodicus,” The passage, though ambiguous, suggests an illustrated description of an ac- 
tual painting. 
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that era. This is an altogether natural phenomenon, as painting, a latecomer 
among the fine arts of Greece, underwent an explosive development during 
the fifth century (of which, unfortunately, we must trace the phases mainly 
from literary sources) and soon pervaded all phases of public and private 
life, Public buildings were lavishly decorated with wall paintings, two 
halls of the Propylaea on the Acropolis of Athens were, possibly, designed 
as painting galleries, and in one city, Sicyon, the art of painting was even 
integrated into a system of universal higher education (Pliny, Natural 
History 35,77). As is well known, Sophocles is credited with the 
introduction of painted props as backdrops for the theater and literary 
sources have recorded the name of the first major “scene painter” 
(skenographos), Agatharchus. 

Another, less well attested but nevertheless probable use of painted 
props occurred in the celebration of some mysteries. The highest grade of 
initiation required the experience of “vision” (epopteia). Vision of what? 
In the case of the Greater Eleusinian Mysteries “vision” was undoubtedly 
that of certain sacred objects, perhaps genitalia and other symbols of fertil- 
ity and possibly, although this is disputed, of dramas. An important frag- 
ment of Plutarch, however, also alludes to the showing of “sacred sites,” 
signifying the Elysean fields into which the initiant moves symbolically af- 
ter his initiation in life and for which he is headed after death: 


... and after this (i.e. the terror of initiation) a 
wondrous light came at them and sacred places and 
meadows were shown.!? 


The source, like all of the more concrete allusions to initiation procedure, is 
late, but nevertheless likely to record authentic tradition as Plutarch was an 
initiate himself. In what form were “the sacred places and meadows” 
shown? Nothing but painted walls or panels comes to mind that could 
have served the purpose. 


19ne passage, cited in Stobaeus, Florilegium 4,107, is generally thought to de- 
rive from Plutarch's lost essay On ıhe Soul. See N. Turchi, Fontes Historiae 
Mysteriorum Aevi Hellenistici, Rome 1930, 81-82, The reference is not to the Greater 
Eleusinian Mysteries, since no ordeals of initiation are attested for these. Perhaps it ap- 
plies to the preliminary Lesser Mysteries at Agrai near Athens, which were dominated by 
the figures of Dionysus and Pan and which had a bucolic flavor. 
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Because Prodicus was a sophist and surely dedicated to the denial of 
moral absolutes, we must assume that his “Praise of Heracles,” in spite of 
the moralizing nature of the theme, was not meant to edify but to entertain 
and impress.20 In the Stoic school of philosophy the allegorical approach 
to mythological themes becomes a matter of dogma, but now the allegory 
serves earnest moralizing purposes. In format, however, the homilies re- 
cited by the Stoics seem to be modeled on those of Prodicus, except that 
the ties with painted representations are now more concrete. So Cicero re- 
ports of the Stoic Cleanthes, pupil and successor of the school’s founder, 
Zeno, that he used to describe an allegorical painting of Pleasure (Voluptas) 
to which the Virtues had surrendered themselves as handmaidens (De 
Finibus 2,21). Cleanthes, Cicero states, used “to paint the painting with 
words.” He “invited his listeners to imagine (cogitare) with him Pleasure 
painted on a panel...” The verb cogitare makes it clear that the process 
was purely mental and did not entail the display of an actual painting. The 
conceit, however, was carried through at some length because Cleanthes 
qualifies his explanation with the words “if only one would be able to read 
the painting in this way.”?! 

For Cleanthes’ pupil Chrysippus a written description of a painting is 
attested by Diogenes Laertius (1,187-88). In his work On the Ancient 
Natural Philosophers, Chrysippus told a story of Zeus and Hera, which 
Diogenes censures as obscene "even though the author praised it as being 
in conformance with nature."2?2 That Chrysippus' treatment of the theme 
had the format of the description of a painting is shown by Diogenes’ sub- 
sequent remark that it departed from the versions recorded in Polemon, 
Hypsicrates, and Antigonus (Polemon and Antigonus are well-established 


20Cicero, On the Nature of the Gods 1,118, rebukes Prodicus for the absence of 
true morality (religio) in his allegories: "So Prodicus of Ceos, who said that all things 
which are of benefit to man should be numbered among the gods, what morality did he 
leave behind?" 


2110 Cicero, Tusculan Dispurations 5,4,14, there is an oblique allusion to ἃ 
painted allegory of the Virtues (also in connection with Stoic lecturing practices). On 
the meaning of the verb intellegere in connection with paintings see infra n. 31. 


22 The myth was that of the sacred marriage of Zeus and Hera, as Origen, Contra 
Celsum 4,48, reports (H. von Arnim, Stoicorum Veterum Fragmenta, Leipzig 1905, 2 
nr. 1074, p. 314). 
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art-historical sources).2? Diogenes apparently did not believe that the de- 
scription was based on an actual painting, but the reference to the same 
treatise in Origen (supra n. 22) reveals that the latter did. Origen, in fact, 
reports the painting's location: according to him it was kept on the island 
of Samos. 

A visually evocative technique, therefore, is well attested for the Stoic 
lecturers and authors.2* The only clear evidence, however, for the use of 
an actual visual aid, is found in the domain of political oratory: Pliny the 
Elder (Natural History 35,23) reports that L. Hostilius Mancinus, the first 
Roman to enter Carthage after its surrender, set up pictures representing 
"the site and the attacks on it" and explained them to the populace in the 
Forum while campaigning for the consulate. 

Whether or not we should imagine the itinerant Greek rhetors of the 
Hellenic and early Hellenistic ages as traveling with paintings or reproduc- 
tions in their luggage, their practice of starting a discourse with the de- 
scription of a painting had a profound influence on the literature of the 
Greco-Roman age. The technique developed into a standard literary de- 
vice, best represented in the rhetorical literature of the second century A.D. 
(the age often referred to as the Second Sophistic) and in the Greek and 
Latin romances; occasionally it is adapted to poetry as well. No Greek or 
Latin terms for it are known, hence Schissel's expression "Bildeinsatz" 
(supra n. 1) is not a translation. 

Of the rhetorical literature of the Second Sophistic we might cite 
Lucian's Slander as an example. The author starts his discourse with the 
description of an allegory on his subject, painted by Apelles. Lucian also 
cites the incident in the painter's life which allegedly inspired him to depict 


23"Hypsicrates” should probably be emended into "Xenocrates” to conform with 
Pliny, Natural History 35,68: ” ... Antigonus and Xenocrates who wrote about paint- 
ing." So U. von Moellendorff-Wilamowitz, Antigonos von Karistos, Berlin-Zürich 
1965, 8. Hence the Greek pinakes in 188 means "paintings” and not "lists of titles” as 
rendered by R. D. Hicks in the Loeb edition. 


24 A curious passage in Philodemus’ fragmentary essay On Poems may recall the 
didactic nature of such visually evocative passages, at least in Stoic contexts. The 
Epicurean philosopher of the first century A.D. cites an opposing opinion, almost cer- 
tainly one of Stoic orientation, according to which "a good poet must delight his hearers 
but benefit those who see" (De poematis, ed, Chr. Jensen, Fr. II, p. 7, 24-27). Jensen, 
123, offers a different explanation of the lines. 
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this theme. The incident is clearly spurious?5 and the entire painting may 
have existed only in Lucian’s imagination. 

The device of labeling a fictitious allegory as the work of a famous 
painter is worked into a literary conceit by Lucian in On Salaried Posts in 
Great Houses. The speaker illustrates the life of those who have surren- 
dered to greed with an allegory of Wealth. He "wishes to paint a picture of 
such a one's life just as that certain Cebes does." Gladly, he says, he 
would enlist the services of an Apelles, Parrhasius, A&tion, or Euphranor, 
but, as in his time no one of comparable nobility and skill is to be found, 
he will "present the painting bare in his epideictic speech, as best he can” 
(psilen ös oion te soi epideixö ten eikona). 

Often the technique entails an interpreter of the painting other than the 
author. In such cases the persona of the interpreter or exegete intervenes 
between that of the author and those of characters of the principal theme or 
action. Most typically, the first narrator comes upon the interpreter by 
chance. The feature of the interpreter, who stands outside the principal ac- 
tion, lends to the technique of "Bildeinsatz" a didactic and moralizing tone 
which in itself is sufficient to set it apart from general descriptive digres- 
sions in literature. 

In the discourse Pinax ("Painting") by Pseudo-Cebes (cf. the Cebes 
mentioned by Lucian in the passage cited above), an allegory on the differ- 
ent ways of life, dating from the beginning of our era, but composed in the 
earlier Pythagorean-Stoic tradition, the conceit of the painted scene is 
maintained throughout and the interpreter's didactic role is constantly re- 
called.26 


25The revolt of Theodotus against Ptolemy IV (ruled 221-204 B.C.), which is the 
basis of the story, took place a century after the days of Apelles. 


26See Robert Joly, Le Tableau de C#b2s et la philosophie religieuse, Brussels 
1963, where older literature may be found. As Joly, 59-60, rightly points out, the inter- 
preter motif is here intertwined with the theme of the indoctrination of the young by the 
old -- the interpreter had in his youth received the explanation from the donor (someone 
"zealously pursuing a Pythagorean or Parmenidean life”) and is passing it on in his old 
age. The indoctrination theme constitutes one of Ihe many ties between the discourse 
and mystery or initiation symbolism. Other instances of the interpreter feature: 
Petronius, Saryricon 81-88; Lucian, Toxaris 6 and Heracles 4-6; Ps.-Lucian, Amores 8; 
Longus, Daphnis and Chloe, proem. 
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The feature of the accidental meeting of the principal persona and the 
interpreter also lends to the device a factor of chance, which makes it espe- 
cially suitable for the romances where Tyche or Fortuna reigns: hence, no 
doubt, the elaborate applications of the scheme in Achilles Tatius and 
Longus. That the coincidence theme is by now pure conventional plot ma- 
chinery is obvious in Achilles Tatius, because this author duplicates it. The 
first persona comes upon the painting (of Europa and the bull) by accident 
and casually strikes up a conversation with another chance onlooker, 
Clitophon, who then becomes the narrator of the tale. At the end of the 
work Achilles Tatius forgets to tie up his loose ends and the first persona 
never re-appears. 

As Schissel noted (supra n. 1, Ὁ. 109), the technique, when applied to 
the romances, reveals yet another convention, namely a lament on the 
power of Eros;?7 the paintings in these instances represent love scenes and 
set the stage for the romantic aspect of the story. The entire technique is 
hilariously spoofed by Petronius, that tireless satirist of literary cliches.28 
The narrator of his story, Encolpius, has been deserted by his boy-friend 
Giton and wanders through a picture gallery to find distraction from the 
sorrows of love. Inevitably, however, his eyes wander to paintings 
depicting the pederastic dalliances of the gods and he utters the traditional 
lament: "So even the gods are touched by love," (83,10). He then meets 
the poet Eumolpus, a mouthpiece of literary conventions, who soon feels 
called upon to deliver himself of ahomily on greed, a conventional bawdy 
Milesian tale, and a miniature epic in Vergilian style on the capture of Troy. 
His pretext for the Trojan epyllion is his listener's supposed interest in a 
painting on the topic:2? "But I see that you have eyes only for that painting 


27 Petronius 83,10; Achilles Tatius 1,2,1; Longus, Proem 2. 


28 On Petronius as a satirist of literary clich6s see Richard Heinze, "Petron und der 
griechische Roman," Hermes 34 (1899) 494-519; E. Courtney, "Parody and Literary 
Allusion in Menippean Satire," Philologus 106 (1962) 86-100. 


29 The "Bildeinsatz" technique is applied in the Aeneid itself as well. The descrip- 
tion of a painting depicting the Trojan battles (1,455-493) foreshadows the account of 
the fall of Troy in book II. See Hans Jucker, Vom Verhältnis der Römer zu der bilden- 
den Kunst der Griechen, Frankfurt 1950, 177-178, where the connection of the descrip- 
tion with the theme of the epic is discussed. For an interpretation of the motif of the 
Danaids on the baldric of Pallas as "Bildeinsatz“ see Eva Keuls, The Water Carriers in 
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which shows the capture of Troy; so I will try to expand on the work with 
my verse." (89,1-3) The joke, of course, lies in the incongruity of the 
theme and Encolpius' mood and personality. 

That a technique which originated in the didactic homilies of the 
Pythagoreans and Stoics found such a ready home in the fictional prose lit- 
erature of the Greco-Roman age should not cause surprise -- it was made to 
order for the quasi-moralizing tone of the Greek and Latin romances.? 

The above survey shows that the evocation of a visual image, usually 
a painting, as a pretext to introduce a discourse or narrative, had a continu- 
ous history in the rhetorical tradition and that it profoundly influenced the 
creative literature of the Greco-Roman age.?! Yet in only one case, that of 
L. Hostilius Mancinus, did our sources make it evident that a public 
speaker actually set up a painting or drawing as an aid in communication. 
The question nevertheless arises whether in the preliminary stages of edu- 
cation, intended to form future citizens eminent in the prized skills of 
rhetoric, such aides were uscd. On the basis of the literary evidence alone 
the answer would have to be negative. In the collections of progymnas- 
mata from the Imperial period, descriptive exercises are recommended 
solely for the sake of historiography, now subsumed under rhetoric 
(Theon, in Spengel II, 60,20-21). Accordingly, students are to practice 


Hades: A Study of Catharsis through Toil in Classical Antiquity, Amsterdam 1974, 
115-116. 


30 As noted, Schissel, who coined the term "Bildeinsatz," did not speculate on the 
origin of this convention. Erwin Rohde, Der griechische Roman und seine Vorläufer, 
Leipzig 1914, 360, n. 3, following Fr. Matz, De Philostratorum in describendis imag- 
inibus fide, Diss. Bonn 1867, 7 ff., denies the connection between the description of 
paintings and the moralizing allegories of the philosopher. Nor did Paul Friedländer, 
Johannes von Gaza und Paulus Silentiarius, Leipzig 1912, 83-103, surveying rbetorical 
art descriptions in Greek and Latin literature, note a connection with Prodicus and the 
early Stoics. 


31We are here concerned only with the proleptic descriptions of painting, not with 
those which are integrated into literature in other ways, nor with descriptions as an inde- 
pendent literary genre (except for the Pinax by Pseudo-Cebes). For the Roman pride in 
the art of the "interpretation" of a painting, known as intellegere (Cicero, De Finibus 
2,21; Petronius 52,3; Pliny, Narural History 34,77 and 35,98; Quintilian 12,10,3) see 
Keuls, op. εἶτ, (supra τι. 29) 113-114. For the traditional use of descriptions other than 
of paintings in proems, see OÖ. Schissel von Fleschenberg, Novellenkränze Lucians, 
Halle a.S. 1912, 15 and 61-62. 
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such composition by imitating descriptive passages in famous historians 
(ibid. II, 68; 118; 146; cf. supra n. 2). 

The pragmatic Quintilian is somewhat less tolerant of the "poetic li- 
cense" of the historians (2,4,3), but at times condones the descriptions as 
useful for some types of composition (4,2,123; 9,2,41-44). Nowhere, 
however, is there any mention of the use of visual objects or scenes as the 
basis for such exercises. The essence of rhetorical and literary education, 
in Quintilian’s conception, is the paraphrase of poetry and the emulation of 
canonical authors. 

Similarly, when Hermogenes in his essay on literary composition (De 
ideis) recommends practice in the description of idyllic spots, he does not 
send his pupils to the painting galleries to look at sacro-idyllic scenes or to 
the groves and gardens themselves, but to the description of the resting 
place under the planetree in Plato's Phaedrus (230 b-c) and other famous 
idylis in standard literature (p. 331, 17-24, ed. Rabe). 

The monuments, on the other hand, make it clear that persons who re- 
ceived a liberal arts education were by no means deprived of visual inspira- 
tion. The repetitiveness of Greco-Roman iconography in wall painting in- 
dicates that collections of reproductions were in circulation for the benefit 
of graphic artists.?? There were illustrated editions, at least of Greek New 
comedy and the plays of Terence, and probably of other literary works as 
well.?? (Thus far, none are attested earlier than the first century A.D.) 
Without much doubt a text illustrated with pictures of key scenes served as 
the model for the recently published mosaics of the House of Menander at 
Mytilene on the island of Lesbos.3* 


32Kurt Weitzmann, Ancient Book Illumination, Cambridge, Mass. 1959, 3, specu- 
lates that "picture cycles in books” served as the sources of conventional iconographic 
schemes. Karl Schefold, Vergessenes Pompeji, Bern and Munich 1962, 44 and 78, 
speaks of "picture books” (Bilderbücher). 


33For an illustrated fragment of New Comedy from the first or second century 
A.D. (Florence papyrus PSI 847) see Weitzmann, op. cit. (supra n. 32) 64 and V. 
Bartoletti, Studi Iraliani di Filologia Classica 34 (1962) 21-25; for an unpublished frag- 
ment of a prose text in Paris (Biblioth&que Nationale nr. 1294), perhaps of a romance, 
Weitzmann, ibidem 100 and Fig. 107. Oxyrhynchus papyri 2652 and 2653, dating from 
the second or third century A.D., are fragments of an illustrated Menander text. 


34See $. Charitonidis, L. Kahil, and R. Ginouves, Les Mosaiques de la Maison du 
Menandre ἃ Mytilöne, Bern 1970, 102-105. 
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That any such standard pictorial aids were used in rhetorical practice, 
either for the perpetuation of the technique of "Bildeinsatz" or for any other 
descriptive composition, is not indicated by the evidence presently avail- 
able. There is, however, a small class of surviving graphic monuments 
which appears to have served some educational purpose; 1 refer to the so- 
called Homeric tablets.?? These are a group of nineteen marble plaques, 
decorated in low relief with motifs from Homer and other heroic episodes. 
Most of the themes are accompanied by an explanatory inscription in 
Greek, an extract, gloss or paraphrase, or an epigram on the subject. 

All tablets of which the provenance is fairly certain were found in the 
vicinity of Rome and they date from different phases of the Roman 
Imperial period. Although the destination of the tablets is by no means 
clear, there are indications in the texts of the inscriptions that they served an 
educational purpose. Strongest suggestion of school use comes from the 
tablets numbered 1 and 2 by Sadurska. These two tablets belong to a 
group of five whose manufacture is ascribed to one Theodorus because 
they bear his signature. The first two of these show, on the rim of the 
tablet, and exhortation to the reader in elegiac metre to "study the art of 
Theodorus, so that, having learned the structure of Homer, you may have a 
measure of all wisdom."36 

Scholars who have other notions about the purpose of the tablets 
(alternative theories favor either a cultic or a decorative use) raise objections 
to the scholastic thesis, of which some appear more impressive than oth- 
ers.37 The observation that there are spelling errors in the Greek texts re- 
veals a touching regard for the teaching profession, but it does not provide 
a valid argument against the assumption that the tablets were used in 
schools.3® The objection that the scenes include some indecent ones seems 
anachronistic: after all, walls uncovered in Pompeii, including some of 


35See Anna Sadurska, Les Tables iliaques, Warsaw 1964, for full illustrations and 
older literature. 


36$adurska, p. 29, lines b 1-2; similarly p. 39, lines Ὁ 1-2. 
37-The arguments and pertinent bibliography are presented in Sadurska 18-19. 
38Cy. Eric G. Tumer, Greek Manuscripts of ıhe Ancient World, Oxford 1971, 32 


and Plate 4, for a spelling error in the teacher's paradigm on a school boy's wood-and- 
wax writing tablet. 
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family dining rooms, are decorated with scenes of explicit sex. More valid 
is the argument that the tablets are small for classroom use. (The two 
largest ones measure 25 x 40 and 20 x 29 cm.) On some (notably 
Sadurska nr. 4, "The Shield of Achilles") the script is so small that it is 
barely legible with the naked eye. 

The argument cannot be discussed in detail here, but at least it can be 
said that, whereas some doubts about the pedagogic thesis remain, the lat- 
ter is intrinsically far more probable than the assumption that the tablets 
served as ex-voto's (Schefold) or as wall decorations for private villas 
(Sadurska), 

If these tablets did, indeed (as seems likely to this writer), serve as 
mnemonic devices, to aid children in memorizing the basic myths and liter- 
ary passages of their culture through pictorial representations, they consti- 
tute the only known visual aids in ancient education, We owe the preser- 
vation of the nineteen tablets to the circumstance that marble, though frag- 
ile, is imperishable. We should probably assume that similar illustrated 
materials were produced on other, perishable materials such as papyrus, 
parchment, and wood. The Homeric tablets, as well as the general close 
correspondence of the literary and the fine arts in the classical world make 
it highly likely that ancient education was more visually oriented than the 
literary-rhetorical handbooks would indicate. 


THE HETAERA AND THE HOUSEWIFE: THE SPLITTING 
OF THE FEMALE PSYCHE IN GREEK ART 


WOMEN IN ANCIENT MEDITERRANEAN SOCIETIES 


When, from our perch in the twentieth century, we cast even a brief 
look at the history of women in the various Mediterranean cultures of 
which vestiges survive -- and all of these have ultimately blended into the 
Western tradition in one way or another -- we are immediately struck by the 
great disparity of their roles.! The oldest detailed documentation we have 
for women!'s status in the past is the astonishing code of Hammurabi, ruler 
of Babylonia in the late eighteenth century ΒΟ, This extraordinary docu- 
ment provides protections for women’s security and property, such as they 
have regained in modem nations openly very recently.? In ancient Egypt, 
so it seems, women enjoyed a certain prestige and limited access to public 
life, but probably mainly in the upper classes.? The Italic soil in antiquity 
was fertile of relatively permissive societies: some Greek colonies in 
Southern Italy developed female-oriented social structures different from 
those of the mother cities.* The Etruscans, as far as we can reconstruct 
their communal organization from their monuments, may have been the 
originators of what is sometimes called the matronage, a societal pattern in 
which women do not participate in political and economic processes, but 
enjoy a position of dignity and some personal freedom within the confines 


l For brief surveys of women's status in ancient Mediterranean cultures see Ernst 
Kornemann, Die Stellung der Frau in der vorgriechischen Mittelmeerkultur, Heidelberg 
1927 (who considers the extreme dominance of male over female an Indo-European char- 
acteristic); Charles Seltman, Women in Antiquiry, London 1956. On women in the 
Greek world: Sarah V. Pomeroy, Arethusa 6 (1973) 125-27; eadem, Goddesses, Whores, 
Wives and Slaves, New York 1975; Leanna Goodwater, Women in Antiquity: An 
Annotated Bibliography, Metuchen, N.J. 1975. 


2 See Pierre Cruveilbier, Commentaire du code d’Hammurabi, Paris 1938, cf. 
Seltman (n. 1) 30-32. On the power of women in the Old Babylonian period see Bernard 
Frank Batto, Studies on Women ar Mari, Baltimore 1974. 

3 Seltman (n. 1) Ch. 3 


4 $.G. Pembroke, Annales, E. 5. C., 1970, 1240-70. 
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of marriage. This principle became the key of Roman family organization 
and may be said to dominate Westem civilization up to this day. 

The history of women in the occident is to some extent the history of 
the rises and falls of the civilizations which assigned to them such varie- 
gated roles. However, even within the continuity of one culture, rhythmic 
patterns of temporary liberality towards women, followed by a period of 
retum to constriction may be observed here and there. As one of the more 
documentable examples, I might cite the transition from the Roman repub- 
lican age to the imperial period. The Roman women of the late republic 
had considerable opportunity to function independently: they could partici- 
pate in some social events unescorted, own property, and conduct busi- 
ness. During the empire of Augustus a conscious attempt was made to 
force women back into their conventional roles of childbearers and housc- 
keepers. 

The history of early Christianity reveals a similar pattern of relaxation 
and reinstatement of strictures: the Christian religion floated into the 
Roman world on waves of feminism, and women played important and 
frequently leading roles in its formative stages. When the movement be- 
came centralized and patriarchal, its feminist aspects were suppressed and 
the traces of its earlier feminism were deliberately obscured. 

Inevitably the question arises whether, in the complex processes of 
history, any discemible causes can consistently be associated with these er- 
ratic waves of liberality and antifeminism. One factor which has long been 
recognized as affecting the distribution of roles among men and women is 
the existence of frontier conditions: periods of resettlement and the ensuing 
disruption of established family patterns, as well as the need for improvi- 
sation, have always favored women. It is no accident that both the suf- 
fragette movement and the current Western drive towards equality for 
women have originated in the United States. In classical history, we 
should probably at least recognize a connection between the surprising 


5 See Jacques Heurgon, Daily Life of ihe Etruscans, twsl. James Kirkup, New York 
1964, Ch. IV; Larissa Bonfante Warren, "Etruscan Women: A Question of 
Interpretation," Archaeology 26 (1973) 242-49. 


6 For the conflict of male and female principles in early Christianity see most re- 
cently Elaine Pagels, The Gnostic Gospels, New York 1979, Ch. 3. 
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feminism prevailing in the Greek cities overseas and conditions of resettle- 
ment, including the need of defense against hostile natives. 

Another factor which should probably rank high on our list of con- 
comitant causes is a demographic one, namely the occurrence of change in 
the numerical proportion between men and women. Today we are used to 
a slight majority of women in the composition of our populations, but this 
is clearly a recent phenomenon, related to the victory over childbed mortal- 
ity in the nineteenth century. For ancient societies demographic data are 
hard to come by; for some, they are virtually non-existent. Insofar as a 
documental base for some educated estimates exists, social historians 
usually come up with figures which assign a shorter life expectancy to 
women and a considerable numerical preponderance to the male.” The 
surviving literature of the Greek age at least lends a small point of corrobo- 
ration to these findings, inasmuch as they indicate that the problem of 
spinsterhood did not exist: any woman of childbearing age, even widowed 
or divorced, apparently could readily find a husband.® 

The causes of the lopsidedness of the populations of the past are not 
hard to divine: first and foremost there was the frequency of death in 
childbirth, a phenomenon aggravated by the premature marriage of young 
girls, as the ancients well knew.? The practice of the exposure of un- 
wanted infants probably also affected the composition of the population: 
since sons were generally regarded as an asset and daughters as a liability, 
it is reasonable to assume that girl infants were more frequently exposed 
than boys. 


7 Pomeroy (n. 1, 1975) 68-70; R. Etienne et G. Fabre, "Demographie et classe 
sociale dans l’antiquit& classique," Recherches sur les siructures sociales dans l’antiquite 
classique, Paris 1970, 81-97, where older literature on ancient demography, most of it 
derived from Roman imperial sites. In almost all data samples used, men far outnumber 
women, which fact is perhaps even more significant than the greater longevity for the 
male which they document. 


8 Isaius 6, 14, e.g., implies that it is unthinkable that a woman of thirty should 
not have married. In Demosthenes 45,74 a picture is conjured up of daughters who grow 
old at home without husbands, but the speaker makes it clear that this can only happen 
if they have no dowry, a requirement for legal marriage. A genuine shortage of husbands 
was only conceivable in time of war, Ar. Lys. 593-97. 


9 Arist. Pol. 1335a 19. 
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War casualties were the male equivalent of death in parturition for 
women: at least the ancient Greeks heroized in analogous fashion the 
demise of the male in dealing death and that of the female in giving life. 
However, battles do not occur as frequently as pregnancies, and only dur- 
ing periods of prolonged and costly wars did ihe battlefield take its toll in a 
measure comparable to that exacted by the childbed. It is arguable, and in- 
deed it seems likely to me, that the feminist phenomena of the classical 
world coincided with periods of excessive loss of male life. This is clearly 
the case for the late Roman republican period, which was the culmination 
of well over a century of constant civil war in Italy and the provinces.!0 It 
is also true of the late fifth century in classical Athens, the age of the 
Peloponnesian war, which inflicted cruel losses on the Athenian male citi- 
zenry. The surviving population of Athens in the late fifth century ΒΟ, 
originated the first traceable feminist movement in Western history, a 
movement which probably did not result in any political or cultural 
changes, but at least left clear theoretical traces in the writings of Euripides, 
Aristophanes, and Plato.!! 

50, if I may paraphrase the famous antifeminst slogan, "Anatomy is 
destiny," I would like to postulate that for the past "Demography was des- 
tiny." Where the present demographic majority of women in the Western 
world will take them is a matter of conjecture, of course. 


THE ROLE OF WOMEN DURING THE HEIGHT OF ATHENIAN CIVILIZATION 


For the purpose of this paper I limit myself essentially to only one 
phase of Greek civilization, the so-called pentecontetia, i.e. the fifty golden 
years of Attic culture between 480 and 430 B.C. Before narrowing my fo- 
cus to this limited time and place, I should like to stress the unique case of 
ancient Greece in social history. The Greeks during the most brilliant 
phases of their past were never a nation, but a conglomerate of small city 
states, extremely divergent in their political structures and economic re- 


10 The reign of Augustus brought the par augusta, as well as renewed enforced do- 
mesticity for women. See J. P. V. Ὁ Balsdon, Roman Women, London 1962, 202-8. 


ΕἸ [ts traces are discussed by F. A. Wright, Feminism in Greek Literature from 
Homer to Aristotle, London 1923. 
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sources, yet bound together by a common language, ethnic heritage, and 
mythology, and sharing a number of holy places and public rituals. 
Inasmuch as it was essentially fifth-century Athenian civilization that put its 
indelible imprint on the Western world, it can legitimately be studied by it- 
self, but it should never be forgotten that Attica was only one of many 
Greek states and that the entire culture of the Greeks was governed by ten- 
sions of opposites. The observations which are to follow apply essentially 
to classical Attica, although some germane evidence from other periods and 
places is adduced. In the present context I can only state, not document, 
the results of my research on the role of women in the classical world. My 
as yet tentative conclusion is an uneasy one: it is leading me to believe that 
in fifth-century Athens women were more repressed than in any other 
Greek polis, and, as I suspect, more than in any other Mediterranean soci- 
ety of which the contours can still be traced. Fifth-century Attica was, in 
fact, a single-sex state, in which the female part of the population was to- 
tally reduced to service to the male, without any semblance of autonomous 
existence. Virtually all cultural functions of the Athenian civilization, its 
government, its legal system, its politics, its economic structure, philoso- 
phy, anthropology, even its medicine, and not least of all its religion and 
mythology were put into the service of the validation and reinforcement of 
this single-sex structure. 

Two implications of this conclusion lend it a special kind of 
poignancy. First, Ihave had to come to the very wry admission that the 
greatest single contribution to culture made by any people in Western his- 
tory was rendered by a completely male-dominated society, without any 
input whatsoever from the female sex. This is the unsettling but inevitable 
finding to which my study is leading me. The very special relationship of 
Greek culture to our own lends a second facet of interest to my conclu- 
sions. We are in many ways the heirs of the Greeks and have absorbed 
more of their thought patterns and images than most of us realize. Since 
the classical Athenians carried the suppression of the female by the male to 
its extreme, and developed Ihe corresponding social ethos, we see, as it 
were, Our Own practices, stereotypes, and sexual prejudices magnified on 
an oversized screen. Many social customs and attitudes prevalent in the 
Western world today can be shown to have antecedents in those of the 
Athenian Greeks. 
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THE NATURE OF OUR SOURCES 


For all past societies historical source material originating with women 
themselves is extremely scarce. For the period here under scrutiny it is 
non-existent because the women of the age of eloquence had been muted 
by their male masters and not a scrap of documentation, written or monu- 
mental, survives which was produced by a woman. How then shall we 
trace the role the female sex played in that world? Scholars who have made 
studies of this topic in the past have often tended to confuse the history of 
male attitudes about women with that of the status of the women them- 
selves. Observers of such a bend lean sternly on the belles lettres of the 
age, especially drama. The literature of the Greeks, however, produced by 
and for men -- and, in the case of drama, almost certainly for exclusively 
male audiences -- is highly revealing of men's attitudes towards women, 
their anxieties, fears, and guilt about them: it may show male awareness of 
or indifference to women's plight, but it yields little objective information 
about the condition of women's lives or the states of their minds. 
Moreover, such literary analysts of the classical social scene have often 
displayed an apologetic tendency -- not unrelated to their sense of identifi- 
cation, one fears -- towards the practices of the fifth-century Athenian male 
establishment, and an unwillingness to acknowledge that the world of 
Truth and Beauty was a harem society. They bolster their defenses by 
pointing to such (fictional) liberated personalities as Clytemnestra, 
Antigone, and Lysistrata. Some apologists even clutch at thinner straws, 
such as tombstone inscriptions with pious dedications from husbands to 
departed wives, and the rare references to affectionate relationships be- 
tween men and women in the various literary documents.!? I have spumed 
both the literary and the sentimental approach and looked for meatier evi- 
dence, 

Among the tracers whereby we assess the status of women in the past, 
the written law, wherever known, ranks foremost, The Greek word 
nomos meant both custom and law, and indeed, the legal code is as much 
the articulation of the norms and rules whereby a society functions as it is 
the molder of its behavior. To determine women's status, we ask such 


12 Helen McLees, A Study of Women in Attie Inscriptions, Diss. New York 
1920, e.g., concluded from epigraphical evidence that Athenian women were esteemed 
and led satisfactory lives. 
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questions as whether or not they could initiate divorce, what were a hus- 
band's obligations to his wife if he initiated divorce, was her dowry pro- 
tected, could she own and inherit property, could she will property to oth- 
ers, and was her financial security protected in case she found herself 
without male support. On Athenian family law we have fairly abundant, 
although by no means comprehensive information, from courtroom 
speeches, historiography, and political treatises. The evidence shows that 
under Athenian law women had virtually no rights; they were in fact not 
juristic persons, but were property under the law, without any authority 
over their own lives.!3 

The unwritten law, the moral ethos which governs the social and po- 
litical structure of a society, is as potent a force as the legal system, but it is 
harder to trace. Wherever one class systematically exploits another, the 
ethos factor comes especially to the fore: as political theorists have ob- 
served, a suppressed class tends to absorb the ethos of the suppressing 
faction,!* As a psychological mechanism, this tendency is probably best 
explained by the impossibility of the suppressed to acquiesce in their own 
submission and degradation, without at the same time acknowledging the 
superior merits of the suppressing class. As a historical force, the ethos of 
suppression ensures its continuity, far beyond the physical power of the 
suppressor to maintain his position of privilege by force. With regard to 
male-female role distribution, we can observe the mechanism at work in the 
Moslem countries today, which rank among the most repressive of women 
among contemporary societies. Wherever the traditional order of Moslem 
culture is challenged, women are as reluctant to accept change as men are, 
and often exhibit an urge to kiss their chains. 

The suppressed of the past have no voice in the present, and we can- 
not reconstruct the masochistic ethos whereby Athenian women must have 
lived. How else can it be explained that the women of a race so intelligent 
and spirited as the ancient Athenians, endured complete seclusion for so 
long without rebellion or protest? For rebel they did not: even the short- 
lived feminist movement of the later fifth century B.C., to which I made 


13 The best study of the legal position of women in classical Athens is A. R. W. 
Harrison, The Law of Athens: The Family and Property, Oxford 1968. 


14 So, e.g., Antonio Gramsci, "Necessitä di una preparazione ideologica di massa," 
Seritti Politici ed. P. Spriano, Rome 1967, 600-3. 
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reference just now, as far as we can tell, was initiated and propagated en- 
tirely by men. 

Economic considerations are almost as important as legal ones, It is, 
of course, axiomatic for ancient societies that women had no more input 
into the overall economic processes of their societies than they had into 
political events or legal processes. However, the elbowroom they had in 
the management of their personal finances appears to have varied greatly. 
In order to determine women!’s private economic status we ask questions of 
the following types: Was there a cottage industry? If so, did it function as 
a family operation, or under the putting-out system? If a woman produced 
marketable goods at home, could she sell them herself, or did a man of the 
household carry out that function? Could a free woman hire herself out for 
wages? If so, how did her remuneration compare with that of equivalent 
male workers? Was any entrepreneurial activity available to her? Could 
she set up a stall in the marketplace, either for her own account or that of 
her husband? Could she operate an inn, shop or brothel? For the classical 
Athenian age these vital questions have hardly yet been posed, leave alone 
answered.!5 My as yet tentative findings at this point indicate that for the 
class of free Athenians with full citizen status very few such possibilities 
existed. However, in the societal grey zones, i.e. for the so-called metics 
or officially recognized alien residents, and for the more recent immigrants 
and freed-slave populations, a certain limited participation in the industrial 
and mercantile processes can be documented. 

Finally, there are the cultic rituals and the mythology of the age, an 
indirect source for social norms and behavior standards. In a polytheistic 
and anthropomorphic religion divinities serve as role models and as social 
and literary archetypes as much as objects of worship, and a study of the 
cultic ritual with which they are honored and the web of narrative myth 
with which they are surrounded can yield much insight into the male-fe- 
male values upheld in any society. Hence mythology plays a large role in 
my discussion. 


15 Pieter Herfts, Le travail de la femme dans la Grece ancienne, Diss. Utrecht 
1922, a study of the topic on the basis of literary and linguistic evidence, is still useful. 
Herfst (102) concludes that labor for wages was performed by free citizen women mainly 
under duress, a finding borne out by Demosthenes, 57,45. Vending by women is more 
frequently attested, but it usually not clear whether or not they did so for their own ac- 
count, 
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THE MECHANICS OF SUPPRESSION 


I would formulate the mechanical principle of the exploitation of one 
class by another as follows: the extraction by the suppressor of desirable 
services from the suppressed, without allowing the latter to translate such 
labors into political and financial autonomy. In the case of women these 
services have perennially fallen into three main categories, namely sexual 
gratification, childbearing, and cheap labor (the latter usually though not 
necessarily menial in nature, but always poorly remunerated). These are 
the traditional functions of the female sex by virtue of which society has 
ever functioned. The key technique for the exploitation of women entails 
not only the attachment of a low price tag to their services by the male es- 
tablishment, but also the corresponding indoctrination of the female. 
Characteristically women have always been persuaded to place a low mar- 
ket value on their contributions and to render their services in exchange for 
substandard rewards. 

The strategic mainstay of the social indoctrination of women has long 
been what I would term, irreverently paraphrasing a famous Latin slogan 
of Macchiavellian implication, the "Divide and Rule"-policy: divide the 
female population into social classes, the female behavioral ethic into sepa- 
rate codes and the very female psyche into separate controls for each cate- 
gory. There, where the labor performed by women is mainly carried out 
inside the home, as in subject case, the roles of the laborer and the child- 
bearer, for obvious reasons, tend to blend into one, namely that of the 
housewife, so that there remains a basic antithesis of housewife and sex 
object, or housewife and prostitute/courtesan. These are, indeed, the 
supposed fundamental antipodes of the feminine character, as we find them 
treated in Greek literature and fine arts, although the artificial isolation of 
the labor function can also be documented.!6 


16 For women the Athenian Greeks developed a work ethos, perhaps most clearly 
manifested in the conventional comparisons of women to certain animals. In Semonides 
of Amorgos, On Women 83-93 and in Phokylides Fr. 2 Diehl, the only "good” women 
are those who resemble the industrious bee. Cf. the portrait of the good wife in 
Xenophon, Oec. 10, 1-11. Among men, on the other hand, labor and the crafts were 
largely despised, see, e.g., Plato, Leg. 846d; Arist. Pol. 1337b. 
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In Greek society the means of validation of the prevailing social order 
ranged undoubtedly, as they always do, from subtle mind-molding from 
infancy on, through religious indoctrination to the strong arm of the law. 
The traces of these mechanics cannot be surveyed in this short context. 
Suffice it here to say that even the political administration of Athens re- 
flected the artificial dichotomy between the respectable woman and the het- 
aera: among the public officials of Athens, two types of magistrates had 
special jurisdiction over women. The γυναικονόμοι, literally "woman 
regulators," were appointed especially for the purpose of controlling the 
activities of the reputable wives and daughters, i.e, to keep them confined 
to their homes except for the few occasions on which they were allowed 
out (primarily funerals and religious festivals, especially those celebrating 
female divinities).!7 The ἀστυνόμοι, literally "city regulators," on the 
other hand, had, as one of their variegated duties, Ihe function of supervis- 
ing the hetaerae and "flute girls," the latter a euphemism for prostitutes who 
could also entertain their customers with flute playing. As Aristotle states 
specifically in The Constitution of Athens, the astynomoi had to see to it 
that these women (or their owners) did not charge too much.!8 


FEMALE DIVINITIES OF THE OLYMPIAN FAMILY OF GODS 


Although an administrative or doctrinaire division of women into 
wives and harlots can be documented in many domains of Greek life, the 
aim of this paper is merely to light up a few instances of it which mani- 
fested themselves in the fine arts, mainly vase painting. But before moving 
on to the illustrations of the lives of women in the arts, I should like to 
sketch briefly the personae of the principal female divinities of the Athenian 
people, since it is through the official state cults that we can most easily ap- 


17 The gynaikonomoi are not attested before Aristotle, who mentions them four 
times in the Politics (1299a; 1300a; 1322b; 1323a), making it clear that confining 
women to their homes was one of their principal functions. There is no mention of 
them in the Constitution of Athens. For the view that at Athens they were not insti- 
tuted until the Hellenistic age see RE s.v. 


18 Arh. Const. 50,1-2. Cf. Hyperides, Eux. 3, for the indictment of two men who 
had hired out flute girls for more than the law allowed. 
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proach Greek notions about the proper roles and functions of male and fe- 
male. 

In its most standardized composition, the Olympic family of twelve 
gods comprised seven males and five females.!? The male gods in the 
pantheon have complex personalities and manifest themselves in the differ- 
ent male sex roles, Zeus, 6, 9., is lover, both homosexual and heterosexual; 
he is also father and husband. Minimally each male divinity has a varie- 
gated personal sex life, largely unrelated to his patronage functions. The 
female divinities, on the other hand, appear in the classical Athenian phase 
of Greek culture as monolithic entities, with a single-faceted sex life or 
none at all. 

It is often assumed that all of the five major goddesses in their earlier 
and prehistoric phases were mother and fertility figures, and there are indi- 
cations in support of this notion. However, in the period here under 
scrutiny their function had shrunk to a narrower conception of feminin- 
ity,20 Hera, Zeus’ sister and official consort, has few sexual or maternal 
features. She is a mother only peripherally and of secondary gods, whom 
she herself despises. Her children are Ares, the hateful god of war, the 
crippled Hephaestus with whom she had been engaged in a celebrated 
feud, and the very minor divinity Hebe, cupbearer of the gods, and in that 
function a losing competitor to Zeus’ boyfriend Ganymede.?! Hera is pri- 
marily the querulous, jealous wife, vainly trying to obstruct her husband’s 
love affairs, and archetype of the nagging housewife in literature, 

The maternal principle is embodied by Demeter, the reigning divinity 
at Eleusis, where the most important religious celebration of Athens, the 


19 Hestia and Leto, who play lesser roles in the Olympic family, are bere not con- 
sidered. 


20 For more detailed portraits of these divinities see most lately Walter Burkert, 
Griechische Religion der archaischen und klassischen Epoche, Stuttgart 1977, Ch. 3,2. 
For the function of goddesses as role models for women, Pomeroy (πη. 1, 1975) 4-9. 


21 The legend of ber quarrel with Hephaestus is especially destructive of Hera's ma- 
ternal image. Hera spurned her son because of his infirmity. Hephbaestus took revenge 
by locking her to a throne from which only he could release ber. The other gods pleaded 
in vain with him to free his mother, but Dionysus succeeded by getting him drunk and 
leading him back to Olympus on his donkey. The "return of Hephaestus” is depicted on 
many vases, and was probably featured in the great pompe, the procession which opened 
the Dionysia at Athens. 
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Eleusinian Mysteries, took place. Demeter's maternity is not a joyous one. 
The Homeric Hymn to Demeter, which records the myth that forms the 
narrative background to the mystery proceedings, tells mainly of Demeter's 
grief for her lost daughter, Persephone, and her anger at the world for 
having robbed her of her child. Persephone's father, Zeus, plays but a 
marginal role in the tale. The cult story shows surprising similarities to the 
event of marriage as it must have been perceived in Athens by both mother 
and daughter: the forcible marriage of the very young girl to an unknown 
man -- akind of rape, as the ancient rightfully considered it, at least on the 
symbolic plane -- at the command of a remote and calloused father, and the 
separation of the bride from her only close relative, her mother, whom 
thereafter she was to see only intermittently. 

If the sexual function is played down in the myths of Hera and 
Demeter, it is all in the cultic figure of Aphrodite. The goddess Aphrodite 
had two main manifestations, that of Aphrodite Ourania, or Heavenly 
Aphrodite, a persona with wifely overtones, not dominant in her Athenian 
phase, and that of Aphrodite Pandemos, "of all the people," also known as 
Aphrodite Hetaera, or Porne, "Aphrodite the Harlot,” the latter her most 
popular manifestation. Solon, the lawgiver, was not only the father of 
democracy, but also the founder of the state-controlled brothels at Athens -- 
as distinct from places of cultic prostitution and private establishments -- 
and may well have been the originator of this principle. We learn that the 
temple of Aphrodite Pandemos at Athens was constructed by Solon from 
the first proceeds of these institutions. 2? 

It might at first glance be thought a circumstance of good omen that the 
patron divinity of the city of Athens was a female one. But, in fact, Athena 
was a non-woman, a sexless virgin, and archetype of the woman who gets 
by in the world of men at the expense of her sexuality. She associates al- 
most exclusively with men, but on non-erotic terms and she is the special 
patroness of such machismo heroes as Heracles and Odysseus. Athena 
had different personae for men and women: for men she is the goddess of 
protective war, of some of the crafts, and also of craftiness, that odysscan 
shrewdness whereby men get by in life. For women Athena wears a dif- 
ferent face: she is Athena Ergane, "the Worker," and patron goddess of the 
home industry, specifically textile working. Every four years a new peplos 


22 Athen. 13,569 d-f = Philemon Fr. 479 K. 
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or robe, woven by Athenian girls, was ceremoniously carried up the 
Acropolis during the panathenaic festival and placed on the statue of Athena 
Polias ("Guardian of the City"). In the goddess' principal shrine on the 
Acropolis, the Parthenon, she appeared, of course, in her male-oriented 
manifestation as the virgin goddess in armor. An unpleasant Greck myth 
preserved in Latin in Ovid's Metamorphoses tells of a woman named 
Arachne (the Greek word for spider) who vied with Athena in her weaving 
skill and offended the virgin goddess with the amours of the gods which 
she wove into her work.?? Athena hit Arachne with the loom, the girl 
hanged herself in despair, but was saved by the goddess and changed into 
aspider. The image of the spider spinning away in dark comers is an apt 
symbol for the Athenian housewife. 

Finally there was Artemis, oddly a virgin goddess and at the same time 
patroness of women in childbirth. Or perhaps not so oddly, since "re- 
spectable" women were expected to be chaste except for the purpose of 
childbearing. Needless to say, the virginal huntress persona of Artemis 
had no relevance for women, In the mythological domain the mortal mani- 
festations of Artemis the Huntress were the Amazons, and the Athenian 
treasury of legends included numerous accounts of the defeat of some of 
these intrepid ladies at the hands of strong male heroes: Achilles killed the 
Amazon Penthesileia, Theseus subdued the Amazon Antiope, Superman 
Heracles, who in one of his many myths deflowered fifty young girls in 
one night, stole the girdle of the Amazon Hippolyte, a feat which was one 
of his canonical labors. In a tale attested only in vase painting, he killed an 
Amazon by the name of Andromache (no relation, apparently, to the Trojan 
Hector's wife).?* There was also the general tale of the battle between 
Greeks and Amazons, the Amazonomachia, of which so many representa- 
tions were featured on the public monuments of Athens that it might be 
considered one of the charter myths of the Attic state, and indeed, the vic- 
tory of the male over the female can rightly be said to be one of the corner- 
stones of Attic culture.25 If these many tales of Artemis’ Amazons being 


23 6,5-145. 
24 The name Andromache means "man fighter." 
25 The battle between the Greeks and Amazons was depicted on several of Athens’ 


most hallowed civic monuments, such as Ihe shield of the Athena Parthenos by Phidias, 
the outside of the Parthenon (on the metopes under the west pediment), the temple of 
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stabbed to death by brave Greek warriors might have served as a deterrent 
from any rebellious action, a different kind of indoctrination emanated from 
the sanctuary of Artemis at Brauron, about twenty miles northwest of 
Athens. This temple precinct seemed to have served as a kind of religious 
training institute for little girls of good family, who were known as "Little 
Bears." Here it was customary to hang up the clothes of women who had 
died in childbirth, so that the young girls had a reminder in front of them of 
the heroic fate that was quite possibly awaiting them.26 

Inasmuch as women were not educated outside of Ihe home, and took 
no part in the political life of the community, the myths and cults of the fe- 
male divinities must have been the principal means whereby young girls’ 
self-perception was molded and their anticipations formed. 


THE ILLUSTRATIONS 


We shall now turn to a few illustrations of the lives of Athenian 
women on classical artifacts. Since most of them are vase paintings, I 
should like to preface my interpretation of them with a remark on the 
uniqueness of painted pottery as a source of historical information. The 
Greeks had a pronounced sense of genre: each type of vessel was made 
for a specific purpose and often decorated with themes relating to its func- 
tion, Some vase shapes belonged to the world of men, some to that of 
women. Utensils connected with the preparation and serving of wine, 
e.g., such as mixing bowls, coolers, and cups, belonged to the domain of 
men. We will here be especially interested in the flat, stemmed wine cup or 
kylix, which was the drinking vessel used at symposia. Among the vases 
belonging to the world of women were water jugs (hydriae and stamnoi) 
and boxes (pyxides). The pottery for women constitutes a special category 
of documents, because, even though it was produced, marketed and 
bought by men -- women did not do their own marketing -- it was never- 
theless aimed at the female market and presumably designed to please 


Theseus, and the Stoa Poikile, See Τί B. L. Webster, Daily Life in Classical Athens, 
London 1969, 127 and 139-44. 


26 See Lilly Kahil, "L’Artemis de Brauron: Rites et Mystöres,” AnıK 20 (1977) 
86-98. 
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women.27 As a result painted vases come closer to reflecting their preoc- 
cupations and perceptions ihan any other source of information we have. 

First we shall look at the labor which occupied most of the "re- 
spectable" Athenian women's lives, namely textile working. The so-called 
γυναικών (γυναικωνῖτις) or women’s quarters in the ordinary home 
was, in fact, a small textile factory, as is clear from many literary sources. 
Woolworking is still asymbol for woman's home industry, and the asso- 
ciation of hard labor at the spindle and loom and the chaste and dutiful 
housewife is near-universal.28 

On a cup in Berlin painted by Douris (Fig. 14) we see the carding of 
the wool over the knee, or as some will have it, the pulling of some of the 
longer fibres for a kind of pre-spinning. Often the leg was protected for 
this work with a knee cover (called an epinetron). Several of these, made 
of terra cotta, have been found, decorated, of course, with feminine motifs. 
Note the two instances of the characteristic woolworking basket (kalathos), 
which is depicted in many textile-working scenes and iconographically al- 
ways points to such activity. The standing woman momentarily not en- 
gaged in work is lifting a tip of her garment, a stereotyped gesture some- 
times called that of anakalypsis (unveiling). Some scholars argue that it 
denotes mere greeting. I hold that it at least vaguely points to legitimate 
sexual activity, since it is characteristic of nubile or young married women 
(and also of mortal women pursued by gods), but not of hetaerae. It pic- 
torially recalls the unveiling of the bride, also called anakalypsis, which 
was part of the wedding ceremony.?? If my interpretation is correct, this 


27 A vase painting which is somewhat celebrated as an oddity is a hydria in a pri- 
vate collection in Milan which shows a potter's workshop, including a woman engaged 
in decorating a krater. Most probably, she is a slave belonging to the sbop's owner. 
See Daremberg-Saglio vol. 2, 2 Fig. 3041; T. B. L. Webster, Daily Life in Ancient 
Athens, London 1969, 39-40 and Fig. 17 (who considers it a metalworking scene). 


28 On the textile industry see Hugo Blümner, Technologie und Terminologie der 
Gewerbe und Künste bei Griechen und Römern, Leipzig 1879-1912, vol. I, 90-194; R. 
J. Forbes, Studies in Ancient Technology, vol. 4, Leiden 1956. 


29 For the view that the gesture connotes merely a conventional greeting see 
Hedwig Kenner, Weinen und Lachen in der griechischen Kunst, Vienna 1960, 17; Karl 
Schefold, Frühgriechische Sagenbilder, Munich 1964, 90; G. Neumann, Gesten und 
Gebärden in der griechischen Kunst, Vienna 1964, 41 n. 134. 
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vase painting alludes to the two duties of the housewife, textile working 
and sex for the purpose of childbearing. 

An Attic box or pyxis (Fig. 15) shows a woman at her spinning, until 
the invention of the spinning wheel clearly an enormously laborious task. 
It is a relatively crude painting, but unless I am mistaken it glorifies the toil 
involved in the task, The seated lady is bent over in an uncomfortable po- 
sition with the effort, and has what we have become accustomed to call a 
stenographer's spread from too much sitting. Aristotle observed that it is 
unhealthful for women to sit as much as they do, a remark which has 
sometimes been interpreted as indicating that they led a life of leisure.?0 I 
think it more likely that the philosopher thought of women's sedentary 
woolworking chores, especially in view of what Xenophon tells about a 
well-to-do husband's expectations of his wife (supra n. 16). 

A black-figured lekythos (oilflask), painted by the Amasis Painter 
(Fig. 16), constitutes what may be termed a woolworking panorama, It is 
frequently reproduced to illustrate daily life in ancient Athens. I show here 
the weaving phase, with two women working at the stand-up loom. The 
drawing clearly shows the loom weights whereby the warp threads are 
stretched. I point this detail out here, because it plays a part in the later part 
of my presentation. 

As I noted before, the work basket served as a pictorial key for the 
home textile industry; it probably also carried the symbolic connotations of 
industry and chastity regularly associated with this occupation.?! Whereto 
this symbolic charge of the object eventually led, may be seen on this hy- 
dria in the Smithsonian Museum of History and Technology in 
Washington, D.C. (Fig. 17). It derives from a later period than the one 
here under discussion, namely the later fourth century B.C., and not from 
Greece proper, but from the area around Taranto, the most important Greek 
settlement in Southern Italy. Of the pottery produced by that colony during 
the fourth century, the greater part is sepulchral in nature and destination. 
Very often Italiot funeral vases feature, as here, a painted tomb monument 
or shrine, which typically contains either a heroized statue of the deceased, 
or an immortality symbol like a pomegranate or a token of initiation in the 


30 Gen. An., 1158 34. 


31 On the kalathos, its uses and associations, see R. T. Williams, AnıK 4 (1961) 
27-9. 
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mysteries. Here the item which spells "immortality" is our selfsame work 
basket. It anticipates the epitaph found on the grave of a Roman woman: 
"lanam fecit," "she was a good wife and made wool." 

Let us now have a brief look at the patron goddess of all that female 
industry, the great Athena, a warrior goddess for men, the personification 
of labor for women. Here is one of the most beautiful of her effigies, 
painted by the Berlin Painter on a belly amphora (Fig. 18), The artist has 
rendered her splendidly in all her sexless glory and in full armor. 

One of the most masculine portraits of Athena is featured on a neck 
amphora in Cleveland (Fig. 19). Here she is depicted with the arm muscu- 
lature of a butcher or prize fighter. In the scene below at which she is 
gazing (not shown), her special prot&g€ Heracles wrestles with the Nemean 
lion. 

As far as I know, no separate portrait type of Athena Ergane exists, 
but here is an iconographic oddity, so far attested only for Magna Graecia 
and not for the Greck mainland.?? It is a terra cotta loom weight, em- 
bossed with an owl who is spinning wool over a work basket (Fig. 20). A 
number of these objects have been found in Southern Italy and examples of 
them may be seen in the museums of Taranto, Brindisi, and Bari. These 
clay weights are small and mold-made, so that their relief is indistinct, 
hence I show one here reproduced in drawing. The owl, of course, stands 
for Athena herself, and it is shown here with the traditional kalathos out of 
which it most dexterously spins thread with its wings.?? 

The economic background of the home textile industry in ancient 
Athens has not been clarified and warrants further study. It is, e.g., not 
clear whether in the ordinary Athenian home textiles were produced for the 
family's use only, or also for sale. 

In passing one might ask why textile making as a cottage industry for 
women is practiced so widely in pre-industrial societies, in preference 
Over, e.g., pottery-making or cobbling or any other craft. The answer 
seems to lie in the circumstance that spinning and weaving require skill and 
nimble hands, but little investment in equipment. Hence such production 


32 She is, however, occasionally shown with a spindle. See Erika Simon, Die 
Götter der Griechen, Munich 1969, 188, Figs. 167-68, 


33 As ifto illustrate the dual character of Athena, her owl is also depicted as arıned, 
Konrad Schauenburg, Mededelingen van het Nederlands Instituut te Rome Nova Series 6 
(1979) 26 n. 37. 
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can be carried out in the home, where the movements of the workers can be 
kept under control. A home textile industry under the men of the house is 
characteristic of societies in which women have low status. In the Roman 
age the Emperor Augustus tried to restore women to what he considered 
their proper place by sponsoring a return to home textile-making. His 
regime even promulgated the unlikely myth that the Empress Livia manu- 
factured her husband's clothes. Today the domestic textile industry sur- 
vives notably in the Moslem realm, which still supplies the world with a 
major line of hand-made textiles, namely knotted woolen and silk carpets. 
I have seen the system work in Kerouan in Tunisia, a town which pro- 
duces high-quality hand-knotted carpets of native design as well as re- 
spectable imitations of Oriental rugs. Women of all ages work long hours 
in home or neighborhood workshops, under the supervision of their hus- 
bands or fathers, for wages which would barely keep them in enough food 
to survive on, so that there is never any fear of them gaining financial au- 
tonomy. 

A last observation which I would like to make before we leave the 
subject of textiles, is the appearance of what I call the Lucretia syndrome, 
or the cross-over effect: after, for the profit of the male establishment, 
women have been divided into chaste spinsters -- I could elaborate on the 
significant double meaning of this word in English -- and desirable but 
contemptible whores, men, somewhat perversely tend to derive sexual 
excitement from the very virtues of chastity and industry which they them- 
selves have articulated with a utility other than sexual in mind. From the 
mythology surrounding the founding of the Roman Republic, we leam that 
the savage lust of Sextus Tarquinius, son of the last Roman king, was 
aroused beyond restraint when he found the beauteous Lucretia virtuously 
spinning away with her handmaidens until late at night.?* Sextus rapes her 
and this crime leads to the overthrow of the Tarquins. That the foolish 
Lucretia kills herself out of shame, is but one mythological illustration of 
the tendency on the part of the oppressed to absorb the ethos of their mas- 
ters, 


34 Livy, 1,57. The occasion which provoked the incident, however, was typically 
Roman, and could hardiy have occurred in classical Greece: Lucretia's husband, 
Collatinus, brags about her virtue at a drinking party and the men ride out at night to 
verify it. 
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In Greek art the "crossover effect" may be reflected in some vase 
paintings possibly representing spinning or weaving hetaerae, i.0.w. ap- 
parently prostitutes who cleverly exploit this special male quirk. 1 am not 
altogether certain that this motif has been correctly identified and accord- 
ingly I do not show any examples of it here, inasmuch as in this context we 
have not time for controversies.?° A possible other illustration of the 
Lucretia syndrome is the motif of men accosting women at a fountain- 
house. Water-fetching is another labor consistently associated with 
women. There can, incidentally, be no question of any concession to 
women's supposed weaker constitution here, because lugging water jugs 
in a mountainous country is strenuous labor., 

A considerable number of sixth- and fifth-century vases, mainly hy- 
driae or water-carrying pots themselves, are decorated with scenes of 
women at fountainhouses, some of them of the utmost charm.?6 I show 
here a typical instance, a late sixth-century black-figured hydria in the Villa 
Giulia in Rome (Fig. 21). These scenes of women at a fountainhouse pose 
a problem of social interpretation. On most, as on this one, the women are 
too richly adorned to be taken as slaves, yet they are generally unchaper- 
oned. How can this be reconciled with our conception of the "oriental 
seclusion" of Athenian women? I am not certain what the answer to this 
question is, but suspect that either these women are fetching water at a 
fountainhouse where men are not allowed, or they belong to a societal grey 
zone: perhaps their husbands or fathers are metics, i,e, permanent alien 
residents without citizen rights. At least a passage in Pollux's Onomast- 
icon, a kind of thesaurus of Attic Greek, compiled in the second century 
A.D. but based on older sources, indicates that the wives of metics hauled 
water for pay.?” We should probably think of most citizen families as 
being prosperous enough to have a well on their own property, as indicated 
in the newly discovered comedy Dyscolos by the fourth-century playwright 
Menander. Here the well, which plays an important part in the plot, is 


35 Gerhart Rodenwaldt, "Spinnende Hetaeren," AA 1932, 7-2. 


36 For water carrying scenes see Erika Zwierlein-Diehbl, Die Hydria. .., Mainz 
1964, passim. 


37 3,55. It is not clear from the passage whether they did so for ritual or domestic 
purposes. 
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located inside the house, which is that of a moderately prosperous farmer 
(or possibly in the courtyard).?® 

Several treatments of the water-fetching motif feature an additional el- 
ement, namely men molesting the hydria carriers. It is striking that the men 
accost the women, not as they are resting or talking near the fountain, but 
while they are busily at work carrying empty pots in their hands or side- 
ways on their heads, or full ones upright on their heads. Whether the mo- 
lesters find the women particularly appealing because of their devotion to 
their labor, or intend to exploit their defenselessness while carrying jugs is 
a matter of conjecture, 

A recently acquired red-figured hydria in the Detroit Institute of Arts 
features a charming vignette of such a scene at a fountainhouse (Figs. 
22/23). The artist, known as the Pig Painter, has applied the figured deco- 
ration to the shoulder of the vase, hence it is somewhat difficult to make it 
out in a photograph. On the far left a man sneaks up from behind on a 
woman with an empty pot on her head. She pushes the man away with her 
right hand and raises the left in protest. In the center another woman has 
put her water pitcher on the ground to keep a would-be lover at bay. She 
gesticulates with her left hand, hence it appears she is trying persuasion on 
her accoster. Behind her a third water carrier approaches with a full hydria 
on her head. She is turning around to give warning to the woman who is 
busy filling her hydria and, probably because of the noise of the running 
water, is as yet unaware of what is going on. That the distasteful topic of 
sexual harassment is here treated with such charm and good humor, should 
probably not surprise us, if we consider that the Greeks had a peculiar tol- 
erance of sexual violence and that rape, insofar as it was a crime at all, was 
legally a lesser offense than seduction.?? 

Let us now turn to an interesting interior scene of which I will give my 
Own, as yet tentative interpretation. It is applied to a kalpis (a variation of 
the hydria) in Heidelberg, by the Nausikää Painter (Fig. 24). In the center 
a seated lady with a confident mien sits on a chair, spinning yarn with her 
right hand, from a ball of wool which she holds in her left, She rests her 
feet on a low stool. On the wall over her head hangs something tied with a 


38 ὁ Γοργίας γάρ, ὡς τάχιστ᾽ εἰσήλθομεν, εἰθὺς κατεπήδησ᾽ εἰς τὸ φρέαρ 
.. .„ Dysc. 670-71]. 


391 ysias, On ıhe Murder of Eratosihenes 1,32. 
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ribbon, perhaps another bunch or wool, perhaps a bonnet. In front of the 
spinster stands a woman in loose peplos, holding a long ribbon or belt in 
her hands and looking at the seated figure. On the far right we see a 
schematized loom or embroidery frame with a piece of cloth on it. To the 
left of the spinster a mature man leans on a cane and clutches a money 
pouch. Behind him a young girl, a slave to judge by her short-cropped 
hair, carries a hydria in the sideways, i.e. empty position, and raises her 
right hand in consternation. The object in her left hand I could not make 
out; perhaps it is the τύλῃ, or porter's knot, with which she will support 
the hydria after it has been filled. 

Erika Zwierlein-Diehl, who published this vase, believes that the 
seated lady is an elegant hetaera, i.o.w. that she belongs to that postulated 
class of women who playfully adorn themselves with the attributes of 
chastity, to arouse the desires of their customers.*0 In Diehl's 
interpretation the man with the money pouch is wooing the hetaera away 
from the spindle to the couch. The two standing women are the hetaera's 
servants, who will make the preparations for the party which is to follow: 
the slave girl on the left has been sent for water, and is raising her right 
hand in greeting, the woman on the right will tie the long fillet around the 
guest's hair for the feast. This reading of the scene leaves several points 
unexplained. Why is the man looking away over the spinster's head -- 
perhaps at the standing woman on the right -- if he is wooing her? Why is 
the slave girl saying good-bye if she is only going to get a pitcher of water 
and why did she let go of her hydria which in the sideways position is 
normally supported? 

I would at least provisionally suggest the following, quite different 
interpretation of the scene: the vase painting, in my opinion, illustrates the 
different services which women render to their male masters. The lady in 
the center is the wife, her husband behind her handles the financial aspects 
of her labor and will market the products of her industry, hence the money 
pouch which he clutches in his right hand. Sexually he has no interest in 
her, for he looks over her head to the woman of lower status on the right -- 
perhaps a slave in the household, or a pallake (concubine) -- who has taken 
off her belt, she has "loosed her σίγα! δ" as the standard phraseology goes, 


40 In Roland Hampe und Mitarbeiter, Neuerwerbungen Heidelberg 1957-1970, 
Mainz 1971, no. 81, pp. 51-52. 
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in token of her submission. The circumstance that she looks at her proud, 
even smug mistress, possible is meant to convey that these arrangements 
are agreed upon by all concerned. The slave girl on the right who is 
departing to the well or fountainhouse, is raising her right hand not in 
greeting, but in constemation: her lot is the hardest, and she is agitated at 
the thought of the arduous labor awaiting her, I repeat, this is but a 
tentative reading of this unique and intriguing scene, which merits a 
thorough investigation. 

If the foregoing vase painting does, indeed, feature a husband and 
wife in a domestic scene, it is somewhat of a rarity, since such motifs are 
not very frequent in Attic vase paintings. 1 show one of them that should 
probably be so identified (Fig. 25). It features an Aristophanesque scene, 
with burlesque implications. On the left the wife is gingerly approaching 
the housedoor, to answer her husband's knocking. It is night, because she 
carries an oil lamp. The boisterousness of the husband is conveyed by his 
swagger, and by the fact that he is banging on the door with his stick, even 
though there is a knocker. He is probably retuming drunk from a sympo- 
sium or other carousal. The wife anxiously puts one forefinger to her 
mouth, fearing his drunken temper. The painting revceals a perception of 
the drunk's homecoming different from our own comic clich&, in which the 
partygoer slinks into the house in fear of repercussions from his wife. But 
then, this vase is a wine pitcher and hence its decoration is designed to at- 
tract male buyers. 

The one motif featuring man and wife that had considerable currency 
in the fifth century B.C. is a more melancholy one: it is that of a departing 
warrior taking leave of his wife. I show here the loveliest treatment I know 
of this stock theme, on a stamnos in Berlin (Fig. 26). 

If respectable married women do not make appearances with their men 
very often in vase painting, the same cannot be said of hetaerae. They are 
portrayed by the hundreds, especially in symposia with men -- and occa- 
sionally in symposia among themselves -- drinking, playing musical in- 
struments, banqueting and engaging in, rather than submitting to, explicitly 
depicted sex. They recline on the dining couches with their customers, an 
honor not granted to wives, who could at the most sit at the foot of the bed 
and serve their husbands. (Wives did not eat with their husbands and pre- 
sumably retired later to the kitchen to feast on the leftovers.) It is clear that 
in the perennial dichotomy between the wife and the prostitute, the Greek 
man preferred the latter, at least as long as her beauty and his potency 
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lasted: man's puritanism is typically a phenomenon of middle age. A 
comedy writer with the somewhat ominous name of Philetaerus -- the name 
could mean either "friend-lover" or "hetaera-lover" — introduces a character 
who loses his head over a prostitute's beautiful eyes and comments: 


"Its no wonder that in every town there is a shrine to 
Aphrodite the Harlot, but one to the housewife is not 
to be found in all of Greece."*! 


This is not to say that the fate of a prostitute was a happy one, or that her 
long-term prospects in life were rosy. The character of Demias in 
Menander's comedy Samia, paints for his mistress Chrysis a picture of her 
future fate after she resumes her previous life as a hetaera, in the following 
words: 


"Whores like you, Chrysis, make a mere ten drach- 
mas, running from dinner to dinner, and drinking 
without restraint until they die of it; or, if they don't 
find a quick and ready death, they starve slowly." 
(392-96) 


The much-touted tradition according to which the Greek hetaera was a 
woman of charm and breeding, a courtesan who translated her sexual fa- 
vors into financial autonomy and freedom of spirit, appears to be ἃ myth, at 
least as far as the classical age is concerned. Most probably, it was a male 
fabrication of an apologetic nature, intended to palliate men's conscious- 
ness of the fact that their principal sex objects were debased creatures, suf- 
fering the triple degradation of womanhood, slavery, and prostitution. For 
ihe overwhelming majority of prostitutes must have been slaves, owned by 
brothel keepers, temples or the state. When not on hire to customers for 
the night, they plied their trade in the brothels of Athens and the Piraeus, 
about which, in truth, we have virtually no information. It is, however, 
safe to assume that these establishments were not any better than the stink- 
ing holes of Roman times, so colorfully described in the Latin literature of 
the imperial age, and of which the infamous /upanaria or whorehouses in 


41 Ath. 13,559a and 572d = Frs. 231 and 232K. 
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Pompei can give some idea.?? The fifty-odd words for prostitute in ancient 
Greek include the term χαμαιτύπη or "earth striker," which indicates that 
many practiced their trade on the ground, The few exceptional women 
who seemed to have worked themselves up in society through prostitution, 
for whom Pericles' mistress Aspasia has become the byword, probably 
were all actually whorehouse madams. Quite possibly, brothel keeping 
was the only entrepreneurial activity open to women in Athens (although 
obviously not to female Athenian citizens). 

Not surprisingly hetaera motifs occur mainly on vases belonging to the 
domain of men, and especially on the flat drinking cups (kylikes) used at 
symposia. 1 show here a characteristic scene on a cup which was offered 
on the antiquities market in Basel not long ago (Fig. 27). It is one of a 
number of representations of hetaerae in which they are enjoying them- 
selves without the presence of men. Musical entertainment seems to have 
been as basic to the function of the prostitutes as their sexual services, and 
here they are shown with their instruments, a double flute and a harp. 
There probably is a conceptual relationship between the two young men, 
wrapped in cloaks, at the center of the picture, and the hetaerae on the rim, 
but I am not sure exactly what it is. The youths seem to be conversing, 
and perhaps they are discussing the merits of the hetaerae, or planning a 
party with them. 

Encounters between men and hetaerae are frequently depicted with 
considerable relish, and with the kind of realism and gentle humor rarely 
lavished on family scenes. The hetaerae often have pronounced individual 
features and, unlike wives, they are sometimes identified by inscribed 
names, apparently nicknames, alluding to their charms or professional 
specialties, such as Palaestra, "Wrestler,” or Chloro, "Pale One," a white 
complexion being a mark of beauty and luxury to the Greeks. 

In Figure 28 I show a realistic scene painted by Onesimos, which 
shows a rather stockily built hetaera with a kindly smile, who has just laid 
down her lyre, and is preparing to untie her belt at the pleading of her aging 
customer. Figure 29 shows the hetaera identified as Chloro, a detail from a 
symposium scene on a stamnos painted by Smikros. She is coquettishly 
tying up her hair, looking confident of her beauty. 


42 γμν, 6,121; Petr. 7-8, 
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The juxtaposition between the two types of women in men's lives, 
their wives and their prostitutes, which is at the heart and core of the dou- 
ble standard of sexual behavior, became a stereotype of literature. The 
thirteenth book of Athenaius' Deipnosophists contains a wealth of transmit- 
ted lore and legend about the lives of Greek hetaerae, some of it going back 
to the classical Greek age. The rather desultory and anecdotal discourse is 
introduced as a reminiscence of past party talk: "We often used to talk (at 
symposia) about wives and prostitutes," one of the speakers says (to be 
sure, primarily about the latter, as the discussion which follows makes 
clear), 

From the classical age I only have to cite against the oft-quoted line 
from the speech Against Neaera by Ps.-Demosthenes: 


"We keep hetaerae for pleasure, concubines for the 
daily care of our body, and wives for the bearing of 
legitimate children and to keep watch over our 
house."#3 


This pronouncement not only lights up the division of the female functions 
into sex, labor, and childbearing, but also expresses, with painful candor, 
the perception of women as a service commodity for men. 

The gulf between the housewife and the whore, between Hera and 
Aphrodite, was apparently unbridgeable. Even in New Comedy, which 
chronologically straddles the late classical and Hellenistic periods, and 
breathes a kinder spirit towards the female sex, the dividing line between 
the two categories is never crossed.** Although here some respectable 
women are raped before marriage, and even become pregnant, by some 
mechanic of the plot they wind up married to the perpetrator of the act, 
whereby, according to the ethos of the genre, everything is set right again. 
As is to be expected, the cleft between the two categories of women can be 


43 Dem. 59,122. 
44 For the perennial antithesis of Hera and Aphrodite in psychic terms see Paul 


Friedrich, The Meaning of Aphrodite, Chicago 1978, 181-91; Bennett Simon, Mind and 
Madness in Ancient Greece, Ithaca and London 1978, 248 and n. 25. 
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traced through the fine arts as well as through the literature of the age.*5 I 
show two examples of the juxtaposition of the wife and the whore in the 
monuments of fifth-century Attica. In both, the respectability of the wife is 
symbolized not by spindle and loom, but by the performance of a domestic 
religious rite. 

The so-called Ludovisi Throne in the Museo Nazionale delle Terme in 
Rome, one of the more celebrated sculptures from the classical age, shows 
on its principal panel the birth of Aphrodite arising from the sea fully 
grown and, it seems, being dried off by attendanıs (Fig. 30). The two side 
panels of the monument dramatize Ihe traditional two roles of women. On 
the left panel a chastely veiled figure is engaged in a sacral action; she is 
taking something, perhaps a first fruit or other offering, from a bowl and 
placing it in a burner on a stand (Fig. 31). Undoubtediy she stands for the 
dutiful housewife, perhaps here bearing the stamp of Aphrodite's more re- 
spectable manifestation, that of Aphrodite Ourania, the "Heavenly One." 
On the right side panel a naked woman is playing the double flute (Fig. 
32). Clearly she is a hetaera and represents Aphrodite the Harlot. To em- 
phasize his juxtaposition of the side figures, the artist has featured them in 
analogous poses and reclining on the same type of cushion. It may be 
taken as a token of the continuity of classical Greek tastes that the hetaera 
panel of this well-known monument is far more frequently reproduced than 
that of the dutiful housewife. 

A most amusing instance of the juxtaposition hetaera versus house- 
wife-engaged-in-sacrifice is found on a drinking cup by Makron in the 
collection of the Museum of Toledo, Ohio (Figs 33-35). In order to grasp 
the jest, one should keep in mind that these flat drinking cups were held 
high-up, as shown in our previous symposium picture (Fig. 27), so that 
the outside decoration was visible to all as long as the cup was full. Only 
its owner or user gets to see the inside and that only after his cup has been 
emptied. The outside rim of the kylix features scenes of hetaerae and their 
customer. On one side (Fig. 33), we see two men with money pouches 
making overtures to two women, one seated and holding flowers in her 
hands and one standing. The latter is a flute girl, as the flute case behind 
her indicates. In the center of the scene hangs a bundle made up of a 


45 Τῆς late classical sculptor Praxiteles created a statuary group consisting of a 
weeping housewife and a merry hetaera, according to Pliny, N.H. 34,70. 
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strygil and a sponge. The other side of the outer rim (Fig. 34) features a 
similar negotiation, except that no money purses are shown here. The 
woman on the left holds a flute in one hand, a flower in the left. The 
seated woman with the mirror overhead holds something stretched out 
between her hands, probably a wreath for the banquet to follow; overhead 
we see the same man's toiletry items. The man confronting the woman is 
gesticulating: apparently the art of persuasion has to compensate for his 
lack of money. Under the handle on the right a couch or kline is depicted 
in side view, a reference to the purpose of this get-together. 

The scene on the inside of the cup is set in a different cosmos (Fig. 
35). Here we see a ceremonious lady, richly dressed and bejeweled. She 
stands at an altar and is engaged in pouring a libation on the sacrificial fire. 
In her left hand she holds a crown-shaped object which appears not infre- 
quently in sacrificial scenes, a basket with an offering. Behind her stands a 
ihymiaterion or incense burner. The pleasantry of the arrangement of the 
scenes on the cup lies in the circumstance that all carousers can regale 
themselves with the symposium scenes on the outside as long as the party 
is in full swing, After all wine has been consumed, the owner of the cup 
finds at the bottom of his cup a reminder of the wife who is awaiting him 
back home. 

In conclusion we might pose the question where these drinking bouts 
with hetaerae, which clearly played a regular part in men's lives, took 
place. In Greek, symposia with or without female entertainment are often 
referred to as συνουσίαι, a word which can mean simply "gathering" or 
"party," but can also denote sexual relations, an altogether appropriate am- 
biguity in this case, as a number of the symposium scenes in vase painting 
make abundantly clear. From Xenophon's Oeconomicus (9,11) we learn 
that the duties of a wife included making the preparations for such events: 
exactly what these arrangements consisted of Ihe author does not say. 
Perhaps the wives did some of the cooking for the occasion, or fluffed out 
the couch pads. The passage indicates that the parties normally took place 
in private homes, and archaeology lends support to that finding. From the 
few Athenian houses that have been excavated and studied, as well as from 
the larger number of private dwellings from the classical age found at 
Olynthus, it is clear that the dining room was normally the space most eas- 
ily accessible from the main entrance. (Dining areas can often be identified 
by the vestiges of or cuttings for stone tables.) This dining area is right- 
fully identified by most scholars with the andron or men’s quarters of the 
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house.#% Clearly it is here that we must imagine the scene of the action of 
most symposia. Needless to say, the mothers, wives, and daughters of the 
household were safely locked away in the gynaikon or women's division 
in the remoter part of the house, where they could devote themselves to 
their spinning and wcaving. I would imagine that there was a great deal of 
peeking through the cracks in the walls and doors going on, although the 
more pious wives probably looked away in horror. The salient point of my 
conclusion concerning the topography of symposia is that the artificial di- 
viding line between sex and respectability in ancient Athens did not only 
run through the psyche of Greek men and women, but it divided their very 
houses, 


46 Roland Martin, L’Urbanisme dans la Grece antique, Paris 1956, 221-52; T. B. 
L. Webster, Bulletin of ıhe John Rylands Library, 45 (1962) 253-72. Literary evidence 
that such drinking and sex parties took place in private houses in Dem. 59,33. In Dem 
47,19 these common men's entertainments are summed up as "revelry, sex, and drink- 


ing" (κῶμος, ἔρως, πότος). 


THE BRINK OF DEATH IN CLASSICAL GREEK PAINTING 


"Man darf vielleicht sagen, dass [im fünften Jahrhundert] 
zwar nicht der Stoff, aber die Form der Kunstdarstellungen 
dramatisch ist“! 


INTRODUCTION 


In my recent book Plato and Greek Painting I examined and reinter- 
preted a number of critical and technical terms relative to painting, which 
arose in the Greek idiom in connection with the art's explosive develop- 
ment in the fifth century B.C. I concluded that the Greeks essentially did 
not view painting as a still representation of an appearance, and in their 
critical thinking did not explore the phenomenal relationship between model 
and reproduction (Plato's notorious treatment of the topic in Republic X 
notwithstanding). Instead they conceived of a painting as a form of action, 
caught snapshotlike in one revealing flash. Their early critical notions 
about the graphic arts, so I argued, stemmed from or paralleled those of 
drama, Later these concepts were sufficiently broadened to find dual appli- 
cation to other literary arts as well. Ultimately the critical equation of the 
graphic and the literary arts, which we illustrate mostly with the famous 
quotation from Horace: ut pictura poesis "as painting, so poetry" became a 
locus communis of Greco-Roman culture.? 

The kinetic nature of Greek critical thinking about the graphic arts is 
especially evident from the history of the term ἦθος, which first emerges 
as a terminus technicus in the writings of Plato and Xenophon in the be- 
ginning of the fourth century B.C. It was especially associated with the 
painter Polygnotus, who flourished in the first half of the fifth. Ihave ar- 
gued that this term does not mean "character portrayal” in the static sense, 


IRobert, Bild und Lied 29. For Robert's later modification of this view see N. 
Himmelmann, "Erzählung und Figur in der archaischen Kunst," Abh. Mainz 1967 nr. 
2,94 and n. 1. Of contemporary scholars Karl Schefold lays the most stress on the dra- 
matic nature of early classical art: ".... der frühklassischen Periode eignet es, das 
Geschehen aus den bewegenden Kräften zu deuten..." AM 77 (1962) 132. 


2 Epist. 2.3.261. 
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as usually interpreted, but that it refers to skill in the rendering of individ- 
ualized reactions to a dramatic scene depicted in a painting.? 

The Greek ethos, as a critical term, in my view was a dynamic notion, 
rooted in a concept of painting as frozen dramatic interaction. In my book I 
concerned myself mainly with the literary evidence for this interpretation, 
and I reproduce only one illustration of my theory, namely the fresco on 
the North wall of the Tomb of the Diver at Paestum. This painting features 
a symposium of five carousers and the painter has captured a moment of 
vivid interaction between the participants in a comic-lascivious vein.* 

The purpose of this paper is to focus attention on some weightier ex- 
amples of drama in Greek painting, found among such remnants of the art 
as we possess, I propose to demonstrate thereby that the compressing of a 
complex action in one scene, was, indeed, an aesthetic goal of practicing 
artists and not just a literary fancy of their critics. It will be argued that the 
critical moment especially favored for suspension is that in which the life 
and death of one or more of the participants in the drama hang in the bal- 
ance.S 

I document my theory with the following graphic motifs found on 
surviving monuments: 

1. The encounter of Menelaos and Helen at Troy. Menelaos rushes at his 
faithless wife with drawn sword, but when he sees her voluptuous bosom, 
he is overcome by her beauty and drops his weapon. The motif is found 
on Attic red-figured pottery spanning the greater part of the fifth century 
B.C., and there is an echo of it on a new Italiot vase from the second half 
of the fourth. 

2. Achilles’ infatuation with the Amazon queen Penthesileia in the very 
moment in which he kills her, as depicted on the cup from which the 
Penthesileia Painter of the early fifth century B.C. took his name. (Along 


3Keuls, Plato 95-109. To the bibliography there listed should now be added J. J. 
Pollitt, "The Ethos of Polygnotos and Aristeides,” Essays in Archaeology and the 
Humanities (Pestschrift Otto Brendel) Mainz 1976, 49-54, where the interpretation of 
ethos as "character portrayal” is restated. 


4]bid. 101-2 and Fig. 3 


5For a very different view of the expression of the momentary in Greek art see 
Frank Brommer, Die Wahl des Augenblicks in der griechischen Kunst, Munich 1969. 
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with most scholars who have studied it, I hold that the design on this cup 
was acopy of a wall or panel painting.) 

3. The encounter of Alexander the Great and Darius the Third on a bat- 
uefield, as depicted on the Alexander mosaic, almost certainly a copy of a 
late fourth-century painting. 

As we will see, the two mythological themes, that of Menelaos and 
Helen and that of Penthesileia, have textual counterparts, i.e., the dramatic 
focus on the critical moment is present in the literary as well as in the 
graphic renderings. It is impossible in such cases to establish the priority 
of one over the other, owing to the paucity of our sources from the sixth 
century B.C. With regard to the Alexander mosaic, I will point below to 
some dramatic implications of the scene which have thus far escaped no- 
tice, despite the vast amount of scholarship which has been expended on 
this important monument. The scene depicted has no exact counterpart in 
any of the historical and biographical sources on Alexander, and its intri- 
cate dramatic conception seems to have been the painter's own creation, 
The Alexander scene in fact constitutes the culmination or the ultimate re- 
finement of the Greek preoccupation with the critical moment in action 
Scenes, 

In my study on Plato's references to the fine arts 1 traced some remi- 
niscences of the dramatic technique, preserved in descriptions of paintings 
in the literature of the Greco-Roman age. However, among the surviving 
monuments from that period I have not found any characteristic instances 
of the technique here highlighted. 


HELEN AND MENELAOS AT TROY 


In Homer the story of the confrontation of Helen and Menelaos at the 
time of the capture of Troy is not told. We merely find her in Odyssey 
IV, restored to her position of honor in Menelaos’ household, and to her 
husband's affection as well, as she bamboozles him and their visitors with 
a drug and with a doctored account of her role in the siege.’ There can be 


But it may be understood behind Demodokos' account of the combat of Odysseus 
and Menelaos with Deiphobos during the sack, Od. 8,516-20. 


7094. 4,220-64. 
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no doubt, however, that the tale of the seduction of Menelaos and espe- 
cially that of his dropping his sword at the sight of her dazzling breast, was 
already part of the literary lore about the sack of Troy in the archaic age. In 
Aristophanes' Lysistrata Lamachus cites the episode to dramatize woman's 
power over man,® and a scholion on the passage informs us that the play- 
wright alludes to the accounts of the spouses' reunion by Ibycus, by 
Lesches in the Little Iliad, and by Euripides.? 

There is also an implicit reference to the same story in the Wasps of 
Aristophanes, where Philokleon, feeling his animus yielding to his son's 
persuasion, says: "I can no longer hold on to my sword, I'm already go- 
ing soft." A scholion to the line specifically relates it to the famous story of 
Helen and Menelaos and this is undoubtedly correct. There is in fact a 
wordplay on μαλθακός, soft, and "Menelaos” (as well as an obscene al- 
lusion, the sword being a perennial metaphor for the penis).!0 

Euripides not only mentions the tale of the seduction in the 
Andromache; ihe yielding of Menelaos to the charms of his estranged wife 
is also to be understood as the unstated resolution of their confrontation in 
The Trojan Women. Here Menelaos first threatens to kill Helen on the 
spot. Then he decides to lead her to his ships, still protesting that he will 
put her to death, However, the chorus recognizes the futility of this re- 
solve and knows that he has already forgiven his adulterous wife.!! In 
short, in the latter part of the fifth century B.C. the legend of Menelaos’ 
change of heart is well established as a familiar episode of the Trojan war 


8-Menelaos, I think, threw away his sword when be looked upon the bare breasts 
of Helen,” Lys. 155-6. 


9Eur. Andr. 629. The epitome of the Little Iliad, however, does not mention the 
incident. In the epitome of the Jlioupersis of Arctinus it is dryly stated that "Menelaos 
found Helen and led her to his ships,” p. 108, 1-2 ed. Th. W. Allen (OCT Homer V). If 
two different versions existed, one with and one without the threatening of Helen and the 
seduction of Menelaos, it is not possible to distinguish them in the pictorial tradition. 


1Oyesp. 714. 1. van Leeuwen, in his commentary ad locum, rejects the scholiast's 
interpretation of the joke on the ground that it would have been t00 obscure. The emi- 
nent scholar, however, did not consider the iconographic tradition, which reveals that the 
tale of the seduction of Menelaos was well known. 


Il7ro. 1110-17. 
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story, with the emphasis on Helen's breasts as the embodiment of her 
power of seduction. 

In the pictorial tradition the theme of Helen and Menelaos at Troy is al- 
ready popular with the black-figure vase painters, but as yet no preoccupa- 
tion with the critical moment is evident.!? As yet she is depicted fully 
clothed, but under her straight chiton she is decidediy βαθύκολπος, 
"deep-bosomed," or rather, simply, big-breasted. In several instances she 
lifts a tip of her outer garment to reveal the outline of her bosom, in what is 
later to become the stereotyped gesture of ἀποκάλυψις or unveiling, a 
convention which hints at sexual love.!3 The vase painters of the sixth 
century, however, did not aim to dramatize the reversal of Menelaos' 
feelings, from anger to lust. Instead they appear to have been intrigued by 
the contrast between the sensuous, dainty woman, and the brutal war she 
set off in the world of men. Hence Helen is regularly depicted in between 
two warriors in armor, one of them Menelaos, the other probably 
Odysseus. The temptress, in this scheme, is characteristically dressed in a 
straight chiton with embroidered edges. Over her head and shoulders a 
himation is draped, which she lifts to show off her finery and ample form. 
The men on either side of her are helmeted and a great deal of weaponry is 
bandied about.!* 


1270 the archaic instances of the recovery of Helen should now be added the rele- 
vant panel on tbe remarkable relief vase in Mykonos. Here Helen stands enveloped in 
three layers of omate garments, the outer one, a cloak or shawl arching over her head. 
One shoulder is left bare. See Miriam Ervin, "A Relief Pithos from Mykonos,” 
Archaiologikon Deltion 18A (1963) 48; 63-4 and Pl. 22; Karl Schefold, Frühgriechische 
Sagenbilder, Munich 1964, 44 and Pl. 35, a. 


13some scholars view this gesture as a mere conventional greeting, so Hedwig 
Kenner, Weinen und Lachen in der griechischen Kunst, Vienna 1960, 17; Schefold, 
Frühgriechische Sagenbilder 90 ("freundliches Entgegnen”); G. Neumann, Gesten und 
Gebärden in der griechischen Kunsı, Berlin 1965, 41 n. 134 ("das höfliche Enthüllen des 
Antlitzes”). 


14Ghali-Kahil assigns three of these as well as one red-figured lekythos (and some 
related fragments and buckler band decorations) to the motif of the abduction of Helen 
from Sparta by Paris and Aeness, rather than her return home with Menelaos. Basis for 
the distinction between these otherwise similar compositions is the fact that here the lead 
warrior holds his sword upright or horizontally. Menelaos has won the war and need not 
defend himself, the author argues. Ghali-Kahil 49-53, catalogue nos. 1-10. The matter 
is discussed at length by Paul A. Clement, "The Recovery of Helen," Hesperia 27 (1958) 
47-72. 
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As a representative example of this sixth-century treatment of the se- 
duction of Menelaos in black figure, I reproduce an amphora in the British 
Museum (Fig. 36).15 It shows Helen lifting her cloak with her left hand, 
to reveal an extravagantly developed bosom; the other hand has 
outstretched fingers, denoting her protestations of innocence. Menelaos 
holds his drawn sword in his left hand, his right reaches for Helen's cloak. 
Even the warrior on the left seems to have burning eyes glued to Helen's 
form. The deliberate (and successful) seduction is here pictorially told, but 
as yet there is no attempt to pinpoint Ihe exact critical moment. 

The painters in the red-figure technique introduced several new picto- 
rial variants to the theme, notably that of depicting Helen in flight from the 
pursuit of her husband, whereas earlier she had stood still. Figure 37 
shows an amphora in the Louvre, signed by Oltos as painter and 
Pamphaios as potter, with inscriptions identifying Helen and Menelaos.!6 
Oltos belonged to the transitional phase between black- and red-figure, and 
this vase painting has an experimental quality.!7 Menelaos is effectively 
depicted in archaic profile, but Helen's body is strangely twisted. Her legs 
are running away, but her torso is turned towards Menelaos and her hands 
are outstretched towards him, conveying the pleas she is uttering. Her bo- 
som, keynote of the seduction story, has taken on grotesque proportions 
here. There can be no doubt what its effect on her attacker is going to be, 
but Menelaos' change of heart is not pictorially articulated. 

After Oltos, the exaggerated stress on Helen's bustline disappears 
from the standard iconography of the theme; it is replaced by a new identi- 
fying detail, namely that of a confident smile or serene expression on 
Helen'’s face, even though she is almost invariably depicted in more or less 
vigorous flight from her pursuer. The feature which concerns us here, that 
of Menelaos throwing away his sword at the sight of his estranged wife, 
Occurs on seventeen vases spanning approximately the first three quarters 
of the fifth century.!® The three treatments of this motif by the Berlin 


158Μ Β 245; Beazley, ABV p. 257 πο. 13; Ghali-Kahil no. 34 p. 74, Pl. 45,1. 
16] ouvre G 3; Beazley, ARV p. 52 no. 1; Ghali-Kahil no. 44 p. 78, Pl. 49,2 


17On Oltos see Rumpf, Malerei 62. 


18Gnali-Kahil nos. 58-72; amphora by the Amasis Painter, D. von Bothmer, AK 3 
(1960) 75-78, Pl. 9 and PI. 10, 1-2; bell krater by the Persephone Painter, Toledo 
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Painter, who flourished between 500 and 480 B.C., are probably its oldest 
instances. I will discuss only one of these, as well as what may be the 
most recent of the Attic vases featuring the theme, an oenochoe in the 
Vatican which already shows some of the preciosity characteristic of the 
pottery of the end of the century, and is dated at 430-25 B.C. 

The amphora Vienna 741 by the Berlin Painter (Fig. 38) may be taken 
as representative of the scheme in its most basic form.!? Helen is fleeing 
from her husband, but the slight smile which she tums on Menelaos indi- 
cates that she is not seriously worried. Menelaos is rushing at her, but his 
right hand has already dropped the sword, which is hovering in midair 
between his hand and the ground. Here we have the story frozen at the 
very moment of reversal, pinpointed by the feature of the falling sword. 
The explicatory notes of the pronounced breastline of Helen and her ges- 
ture of apokalypsis have been replaced by the intense glances exchanged by 
the two characters in the scene, a keynote feature of painting in the dramatic 
style, as we will see below.20 

The basic compositional scheme of the encounter is repetitive on the 
fifth-century vases, even though different supernumerary characters occur 
on some of them, such as the conciliatory figure of Aphrodite between the 
two spouses, an Eros hovering overhead, or a woman labeled Peitho 
(Persuasion). The oenochoe Vatican H 525, which belongs to the latter 
part of the motif's Attic history, is its most melodramatic rendering (Fig. 


67.154, CVA Toledo, Ohio 1, Pl. 43. On the latter Helen rushes towards an altar be- 
hind which a tree is shown (with vestiges of foliage in added red paint, information cour- 
tesy of Dr. Kurt Luckner). For the relationship of the scheme with Parthenon metopes 
24-25, see Ghali-Kahil 91-92; for a new instance of the theme in Italiot art infra n. 26 
and Fig. 5. 


I9ARV p. 203 no. 101; Gbali-Kahil no. 58 p. 86, Pl. 57,1. 


20O0n Naples H. 3129, Ghali-Kahil no. 69, Pl. 58,1, by the Leningrad Painter and 
on a fragment in the Spencer-Churchill collection, ibid. no. 60, Pl. 60,1, the exchanged 
glances are also pronounced, a feature characteristic of fifth-century action scenes, as ob- 
served by Moret, 13. 
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39).21,22 Helen is fleeing towards the cult statue of Athena, but she looks 
back at Menelaos, with the mandatory piercing glance. For once she is ex- 
periencing some concern because her hair is disheveled. A serene 
Aphrodite shields her from the fury of her attacker. Menelaos is in hot 
pursuit, helmet tassle flowing in the wind, but the sword is already escap- 
ing from his hand, and an Eros overhead crowns him with a wreath. The 
figure of Peitho, on the left, has her face turned away; her work has al- 
ready been done. 

Did the fifth-century vase painters who dramatized the reversal of 
Menelaos'’ feelings take their cue from a contemporary wall of panel paint- 
ing? Since a dramatic technique is attested for fifth-century painting, but 
appears in vase painting only occasionally, it seems likely that they did, but 
there is no decisive indication of such a dependency. Polygnotus, who be- 
came the byword for ethos in painting, flourished during the first half of 
the fifth century B.C, and there is widespread agreement that during that 
period there were still pronounced correspondences between the great art of 
painting and its humbler cousin, vase painting.?? Later in the fifth century 
the tradition of ethos scems to have been carried on by the painter 
Parrhasius -- and not by his equally famous rival Zeuxis -- but by then the 
two branches of the graphic arts had largely parted company.?* Ifa 
painted version of the seduction of Menelaos by Helen existed in the fifth 
century B.C., no memory of it has been recorded. Pausanias' descriptions 
of Polygnotus' works do not include the motif of Helen and Menelaos, nor 
can we gain, from the author's cursory treatment, an impression of the 
painter's technique in conveying to his viewers the key points of a narrative 
theme. We have to content ourselves with the observation that there is 


2lYatican H 525; ARV p. 1173; Rumpf, Malerei 109 and Pl. 34,4; Ghali-Kahil 
no. 72, p. 90, Pl. 66,1, 2, and 3. 


22-The fragments of a calyx krater in Syracuse, 24121, ARV 1149 no. 13, in the 
manner of the Dinos Painter, Ghali-Kahil no. 71, are also painted in the florid style and 
belong to the later fifth century. The other instances of the motif belong to the earlier 
part of the century. 

23]ndeed, the wall paintings from the Tomb of the Diver at Paestum from about 
480 B.C., the only substantial vestige of fiftb-century Greek painting, closely parallel 
contemporary vase painting in draughtsmanship and compositional technique. 


24For the ethos of Parrhasius, see Keuls, Plato 102. 
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broad chronological agreement between the emergence of the dramatic style 
in vase painting, and the floruit of Polygnotus who was to be remembered 
by posterity for his erhos.® 

The motif of the recovery of Helen is taken up again by several Italiot 
vase painters of the second half of the fourth century B.C. The theme of 
the dropping of the sword occurs only once, on the Apulian volute krater 
Berlin 1968.11, of the Berlin-Branca group, dated at 350 B.C. (Fig. 
40).2° Here Helen sits smugly on the plinth of the xoanon of Athens re- 
vealing a bared breast with a sweeping gesture more emphatic than the 
traditional apokalypsis. The onrushing Menelaos has already dropped the 
sword from his right hand, not however, under the impact of Helen's 
beauty because he is facing the other way, but as the result of the cajoling 
of Eros and Aphrodite: the former caresses his breast, the latter is relieving 
him of the remainder of his armor. In other words, the Apulian painter of 
Berlin 1968.11 recalled the fifth-century pictorial motif of the falling 
sword, but he did not grasp the dramatic purpose which it had served, that 
of suspending the very moment in which Menelaos’ mood changed from 
anger to desire. On other vases from Magna Graecia, owing to the Italiot 
artists’ tendency to use compositional stereotypes, it is not always casy to 
determine whether a frightened woman clutching an altar or cult statue in 
flight from an attacking warrior is Helen fleeing from Menelaos, Cassandra 
about to be ravished by Ajax, or Polyxena being snatched away to be sac- 
rificed on Achilles’ grave.27 


25For some other interpretations of Polygnotean erhos and its possible expression 
in the works described by Pausanias see Keuls, Plato 95-99, Pollitt (supra n. 3). 


26A.D. Trendall, Jahrbücher der Berliner Museen 12 (1970) 161-8 and Figs. 6-9; 
Moret no. 17, Pils. 22-23. 


27On the famous Ilioupersis vase in the British Museum, ΒΜ F 160, Moret, 
llioupersis 63-7 and Pls. 8-10, two pursued women are clutching a xoanon of Athena. 
The question has been widely discussed which one of the two is Cassandra, and who the 
other fugitive is. However, the woman on the right has the confident expression and the 
bared breast which identify her as Helen; the one on the left must be Polyxena, because 
in the left background a column decorated with a ribbon -- Apulian iconographic symbol 
for a fresh grave -- is shown (pace Moret 65 and 67, who lists the objections to these 
identifications). Helen about to be reunited with her husband in life, and Polyxena 
headed for marriage with Achilles in the afterlife, yield an appropriate and typically 


Apulian funerary message. 
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THE KILLING OF PENTHESILEIA BY ACHILLES 


The curious tale of Achilles’ falling in love with his own victim, the 
Amazon queen Penthesileia, in the very moment in which he pierced her 
with his sword, is in a sense a mythological counterpart of the romantic 
motif of Helen and Menelaos at Troy: Menelaos drops his sword at the 
sight of his voluptuous wife; Achilles is also overcome by the beauty of his 
victim but 100 late, the sword is already in her breast. The Helen-Menelaos 
encounter, as we have seen, was a traditional episode of the Trojan war 
stories; the sudden infatuation of Achilles with the Amazon, on the other 
hand, is at least for the classical Greek age attested by only one literary 
source. Hence it may well be that the element was originally inspired by 
the Menelaos story, or even consciously invented by a literary or graphic 
artist as a counterfoil to it. 

In the literature of the Hellenic age, the story is only attested for the 
epic poem Aithiopis by Arctinus, ihe same author who is traditionally cred- 
ited with composing the Jlioupersis. In the sparse epitome of Proclus the 
tale is told as follows: 


"The Amazon Penthesileia, daughter of Ares and of 
Thracian race, joins the Trojans to help them in their 
battle. And after she has had her aristeia, Achilles 
kills her and the Trojans bury her. And Achilles 
slays Thersites, who had derided and criticized him 
on account of the love they said he had conceived for 
Penthesileia."28 


The poem went on to relate the purification of Achilles from the slay- 
ing of Thersites, the death of Achilles’ friend Antilochus at the hands of 
Memnon, the killing of Memnon by Achilles, and the hero's own death, el- 
ements which will concern us again in connection with the Alexander mo- 
saic, From the epitome it is impossible to determine whether Arctinus 
dramatically pinpointed the moment of Achilles’ infatuation at the very in- 
stance in which he pierced her chest. Obviously the hero could not have 


28p. 105, 25-27, ed. Th. W. Allen (OCT Homer V). 
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fallen in love with her earlier, or he would have spared her life. The only 
remaining possibility is that he became enamoured of her corpse, and such 
a macabre variant is indeed registered in some late sources, some of which 
even relate that the hero was accused of sexual contact with Penthesileia's 
dead body.2? 

The next source in time for the story is Lycophron, who, however, 
focuses on Achilles’ revenge on Thersites. In Lycophron's version 
Thersites' mockery of Achilles’ feelings is carried to the point of gouging 
out the eyes of Penthesileia's corpse, an element which may have been 
sparked by the intense looks which the protagonists exchange on the 
Penthesileia cup (and presumably also exchanged on its original), accord- 
ing to the tradition of the dramatic style. Lycophron gives the tale in his 
usual baroque, deliberately obscure and condensed style in literal transla- 
tion: 


"The stricken eye of the woman who has breathed 
her last will bring baneful destiny to the Aetolians' 
apelike scourge who has been cut down with bloody 
sword.?0 


Propertius' short rendering is only slightly more helpful. Here a conve- 
nient new feature has been added to the legend: Penthesileia wears a hel- 
met, so that Achilles’ failure to appreciate her beauty in combat appears 
more natural. He is dazzled by her appearance when her helmet comes off: 


"After the golden helmet laid bare her face, her pale 
beauty vanquished her victor."?! 


The image which the lines suggest is that of Penthesileia losing her helmet 
as she collapses in defeat; thus Achilles sees her face for the first time in the 


291 ibanius, Vir. 22(VII, p. 289 ed. Foerster); Soph. Phil. 445; Servius, ad Aen. 
11,661; Tzetzes, ad Lyc. 999. 
301 ycophron, Alexandra 99-1001. 


31propertius, 3,11,13-17. 
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moment in which he kills her. The "pale beauty" (candida forma) of the 
Amazon, at any rate, suggests a still living body from which life is ebbing 
and not a corpse, but the passage is not conclusive. 

How the theme fared at the hands of the tragedians of the Classical and 
early Hellenistic ages is impossible to say. The fourth-century tragedian 
Chaeremon wrote a drama Achilles ıhe Thersites-Killer or Thersites, which 
may be reflected in an Apulian vase painting featuring a stage play on the 
subject of Thersites' death.??2 If it is, Chaeremon's tragedy dealt with 
Achilles’ revenge and not with the Penthesileia story, except possibly in 
flashback. 

It cannot then be proven that the literary versions of the death of 
Penthesileia also emphasized the critical moment of love and death, al- 
though it seems likely that they did so, and that the unappealing story of 
Achilles’ love for ἃ corpse was a post-classical embroidery of the motif. 
Be that as it may, the artist of the Penthesileia cup squeezed all the 
poignancy out of the fatal moment of death and sex in the story (Fig. 41). 
There are several other representations of the slaying of Penthesileia in 
Attic vase painting, notably two in black-figure by Exekias, and more may 
be present in some of the numerous seemingly anonymous 
Amazonomachia scenes.?? For the attempt at the seduction of Achilles 
there may be a precedent in Archaic art, namely on a bronze embossed 
buckler band from Noicattaro, dated at about 570 B.C.?* Here, too, the 
Amazon is sinking to the ground; her hand reaches for her attacker's 
breast, in what Kunze considers merely a gesture of pleading, but which I 


32James M. Paton, "The Death of Thersites on an Apulian Amphora in the Boston 
Museum of Fine Arts," AJA 12 (1908) 406-16; Carl Robert, Archäologische 
Hermeneutik, Berlin 1919, 278-86 and Figs. 213-14; Margot Schmidt, Der Dareiosmaler 
und sein Umkreis, Münster 1960; 41; T. B. L. Webster, Monuments Illustrating 
Tragedy and Satyrplay2 London 1967, p. 126, no. TV 2. 


33p. von Bothmer, Amazons in Greek Art, Oxford 1957, Pl. 51, nos. 1 and 2. 


34Emil Kunze, Archaische Schildbänder, (Olympische Forschungen II) Berlin 
1950, no. 12, p. 150, Beilage 2. For the gesture see infra n. 37. A drawing of the panel 
reproduced by G. Richter, Bulletin Metropolitan Museum (New Series) 1 (1942) 91, 
Fig. 19, distorts this feature. For a possible rendering of the motf on an Archaic terra 
cotta plaque see Richter, ibid., 84-91 and Figs. 9-11. 
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hold to be a reference to the arousal of desire. Our cup, however, is the 
only representation on which the full dramatic story is compressed into the 
scene.?3 

The vase is of special interest for my topic because its main decoration 
was almost certainly directly copied from a regular painting. The principal 
indication of this is unusual coloring technique used by the artist. This 
feature cannot be observed in our black-and-white reproduction in Figure 
41 and because of the fading of the hues, is not too obvious from a color 
photograph either, but unmistakable under autopsy. The figures and espe- 
cially their clothes are painted in shaded colors, giving a slight plastic ef- 
fect. The protruding parts of Achilles’ himation have tones ranging from 
red in the upper part to pale yellow at Ihe bottom with bluish-grey shades in 
the creases. The inside of his shield is also toned. Penthesileia's body and 
skirt are likewise painted in shaded tones,.as is the cloak of the fleeing 
warrior on the left, a unique process in Attic red-figured pottery. 
Apparently the painter wanted his vase to be recognized as an adaptation of 
a familiar painted scene in the medium of pottery. The dead Amazon on the 
right is most awkwardly squeezed into the round composition, another in- 
dication that the painter had a rectangular panel or wall painting as a model 
for his scheme.?6 

Penthesileia has fallen on her knees in front of Achilles, clearly plead- 
ing for quarter. What is more, her left hand is stroking her attacker's 
breast, a stereotyped gesture denoting seduction.?” Since Achilles is 


35Diepolder, Penthesilea-Maler Pls. 13-15; idem, Der Pistoxenos-Maler, Berlin 
1954, 1 and ΡΙ. 2, a; ARV, 879; Schefold, *Gestaltungen des Unsichtbaren auf frühklas- 
sischen Vasen,” AM 77 (1962) 131; Ὁ. Kemp-Lindemann, Darstellungen des Achilleus 
in griechischer und römischer Kunst, Bern 1975, 189. More bibliography in "Images de 
la vie d’Achille,” Receuil Charles Dugas, Paris 1960, 176; Schauenburg, "Achilleus in 
der unteritalischen Vasenmalerei," BJbb 161 (1961) 215-35. 


360n the painter's technique see Diepolder, Penthesilea-Maler 14 and n. 32; 
Rumpf, Malerei 101; Kemp-Lindemann, loc. cit. (supra n. 35). Karl Schefold does not 
consider the painting a copy but an original by an exceptional ceramics artist (letter of 
November 3, 1978). 


37 The touching of a nipple is a perennial iconographic stereotype. For two typical 
examples from either end of the classical Greek period see: a) the symposium on the 
East wall of the Diver's tomb at Paestum, Keuls, Plato Fig. 3, where a young ephebe 
seduces an adult male with the gesture; Ὁ) the Apulian volute krater with the recovery of 
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bending over her and plunging the sword into her breast from above, he 
killed her after she had surrendered. The intense glances exchanged be- 
tween the two, which recall those of Helen and Menelaos in our previous 
motif, indicate that the hero is responding to the seduction and already re- 
gretting his act. The warrior on the left, with his sword drawn, seems to 
look at Achilles in amazement, The concentrated drama of this scene is un- 
paralleled in ancient vase painting and had made this work justly famous, 
despite ihe compositional defects of the design.?® 

What the painting was like from which the Penthesileia painter took 
his inspiration we can only imagine, but if viewed with a knowledge of the 
background, its pathos must have been indescribable. The Amazon, who 
had sworn off love and the traditional woman's role in life, had had her 
day on the battlefield, spreading death among men. When death came 
close to herself she fell back on the womanly wiles of seduction as a last 
hope of salvation. Achilles can recognize her womanly appeal only after 
she has shed her assumed masculine role and has become submissive and 
pleading, but now it is too late: the thrust of his sword -- perennial symbol 
for sex -- brings her death instead of conception, 


THE ALEXANDER MOSAIC?? 


My third and last example of the compression of a complex dramatic 
scene into one critical moment is the Alexander mosaic in Naples (Fig. 42). 
Among the scholars who have studied this remarkable monument, there is 
general agreement that the mosaic was copied from a painting of the early 


Helen, our Figure 40, where an Eros arouses Menelaos’ desire by caressing his breast. 
Cf. Neumann (supra τι. 13) 64 for the related gesture of the "holding of the breast." 


38 But not all scholars agree on this interpretation of the vase. Diepolder makes no 
mention of the love story of Achilles and Penthesileia. Beazley, ARV, 879, even places 
the identification of the protagonists in doubt, holding that the scene may be an anony- 
mous combat of a Greek and an Amazon. Similarly Rumpf, Malerei 101. 


39he bibliography on the Alexander mosaic is extensive and cannot here be sur- 
veyed. In addition to the more recent works here cited, see for current bibliography 
Erkinger von Schwarzenberg, "Der lysippische Alexander,” BJbb 167 (1967) 58-118; 
idem, "Zum Alexander Rondanini oder Winckelmann und Alexander,“ in Wandlungen, 
Waldsassen 1975, 163-88. 
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Hellenistic age produced before or not long after Alexander's death. I sce 
no reason to doubt that its model was identical with the work of the painter 
Philoxenus of Eretria, created on commission of Cassander, after the latter 
had become king of Macedon. The case for this attribution was strong be- 
fore and the present argumentation will yield several new points in its fa- 
vor.# 

According to Pliny's account Philoxenus’ name was especially asso- 
ciated with his most famous work, "surpassed by none," a painting which 
featured a battle of Alexander with Darius.*! Philoxenus was a pupil of 
Nicomachus, who was the son and pupil of the elder Aristides,?? a famous 
Theban painter of the first part of the fourth century B.C. Nicomachus 
also had a son named Aristides as a pupil, who thus must have learned to 
paint in the same traditions as Philoxenus. 

Pliny calls the younger Aristides a contemporary of Apelles, hence he 
must have been active at the end of the fourth century. It was the younger 
Aristides whom Pliny, anachronistically, credits with the introduction of 
ἤθη and perturbationes, clearly the Greek ἤθη καὶ πάθη, in my interpre- 
tation meaning "characteristic expressions and emotions."#3. # 

It is of the greatest interest to note that this painter, according to 
Pliny's description, had created a work dramatizing the suspended point 


40The younger Aristides, colleague of Philoxenus, also painted "a battle against 
the Persians, containing a hundred human figures” (Pliny 35,99), which could conceiv- 
ably also have been identical with the original of the mosaic, as suggested by Mortimer 
Wheeler, Roman Art and Architecture, New York 1964, 173. 


41 Philoxenum Eretrium, cuius tabula nullis postferenda, Cassandri regi picta, con- 
tinuit Alexandri proelium cum Dario. N.H. 35,110. Nicomachus is listed by Pliny 
among the four-color painters (N.H. 35,50). Although tbe Alexander mosaic is striclUy 
speaking not executed in the four-color scheme of brown, red, yellow, and black, it nev- 
ertheless shows a curious absence of pronounced blue and green tones. This factor is 
cited by a number of scholars in favor of attribution to Philoxenus. I have argued that 
the tradition of a four-color scheme in wall and panel painting is spurious, AJA 79 
(1975) 14-5. 


421 Ihe reading "Aristidis" in N.H. 35,108 is correct. 
43N.H. 35,98. 


44Keuls, Plato 100. It seems likely that Pliny confused the elder and the younger 
Aristdes, but this does not affect the present argument. 
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between life and death in exactly the snapshot technique here postulated. 
Here is the translation of Pliny's description: 


"There is [in his painting] in a captured city an infant 
crawling towards the breast of his mother, who is 
dying of a wound she has received; the painting con- 
veys that the mother is aware of this and that she is 
afraid that the child may suck blood from her dying 
body instead of milk."#5 


The painting had captured the moment of death of a victim of war who 
probably, like Penthesileia, was dying of a breast wound, hence her fear 
that her infant child might drink her blood still warm with life. She was 
probably depicted as pushing the child away. Whether the creator of this 
scene was the younger or the older Aristides, the work falls in the same 
dramatic tradition as the previous works here discussed, and as the 
Alexander mosaic to which we will now tum our attention. Significantly, 
for my argument, Pliny also records that Alexander had this famous paint- 
ing removed to his palace at Pella, hence it was probably known to 
Cassander, and quite possibly on display in the palace when he commis- 
sioned his memorial portrait of Alexander. Since Pliny seems to know the 
painting well, it might have been part of the loot shipped from Pella to 
Rome by Aemilius Paullus after the battle of Pydna.*% 

Thus for Philoxenus of Eretria a background in painting in the dra- 
matic style is indicated, as well as an indirect tie with the Macedonian court 
via Alexander's admiration for his colleague Aristides. Moreover, the 
original of the Alexander mosaic was clearly an exceptional work and there 
cannot have been many like it. It seems unreasonably skeptical to deny its 
identity with the "unsurpassed"” creation of Philoxenus. We shall here as- 
sume that the model of the mosaic did, indeed, belong to the end of the 
fourth or the beginning of the third century B.C. and interpret the work in 
the spirit of the age. 


45N.H. 35,98. The last phrase in Pliny's text is corrupt. I read, with Warming- 
ton: "ne emortua pro lacte sanguinem lambat." 


46The model of the Alexander mosaic may have suffered the same fate, as sug- 
gested by Fuhrmann, Philoxenos 215. 
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In fifth- and fourth-century Greece the representational arts among 
each other and the fine arts and literature were intertwined in a more inti- 
mate manner than they have been ever since in the Western tradition.#7 
Compositional schemes and graphic stereotypes traveled readily from one 
art to another, authors alluded to the fine arts, painters to literature. The 
narrative subject matter of all was largely the same and a number of critical 
concepts were stretched to apply both to literary and graphic works. As a 
result of the scanty survival rate of both monuments and texts, many cross- 
over allusions are extremely difficult -- often impossible -- to decipher, as I 
have tried to demonstrate in my studies on Plato and the arts. The original 
of the Alexander mosaic was created during the years of the final culmina- 
tion of this tradition of mutual echoes, an age for which our documentation 
is even scarcer than it is for the height of the classical Greek period. As a 
result, even though the monument probably has been analyzed and com- 
mented upon more than any other surviving work of art from the classical 
world, scholars have by no means plumbed the depth of its many implica- 
tions. I shall not even attempt to do so here, but propose to point to two 
aspects of this fascinating monument, both hitherto unobserved, and both 
rich with meaning for the interpretation of the scene represented. 

The first is an allusion to a once famous literary passage which I seem 
to detect behind this quasi-historical picture. Alexander is depicted on the 
left, on horseback; in agreement with his well-documented recklessness he 
is bare-headed: his plumed helmet is partially visible on the ground. His 
long Macedonian lance, which had been aimed at the Persian king on the 
right, instead has just pierced one of the latter's aides who is collapsing, 
pathetically clutching Alexander’s weapon, the point of which is protruding 
from his back. King Darius stands in his chariot which has just wheeled in 
flight. He is tuming around towards the battle scene, stretching out his 
right hand in a gesture of helpless sympathy towards the dying aide who 
has just saved his life; his left hand rests on the now useless bow, symbol 
of Persian armed power.*® 


470 Fuhrmann's excellent discussion of the conceptual correspondences between 
the mosaic and Aristotle's Poetics, including the observation that the battle scene de- 
picted constitutes a περιπέτεια in the Aristotelian sense, Philoxenos 146-6; similarly, 
Andreae, Alexandermosaik 17. 


48 Amold von Salis, Antike und Renaissance, Zurich 1947, 91, Fuhrmann 142-3, 
Hölscher, Historienbilder 133, and others, argue that Darius looks at Alexander instead of 
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Without entering into a discussion of the complex scholarly problem 
of the relationship between the scene here represented and the history of 
Alexander's campaigns, we should nevertheless observe that the circum- 
stances here depicted have no exact counterpart in any of the three historical 
confrontations of Alexander and Darius. In Diodorus Siculus’ and Curtius 
Rufus’ accounts of the battle at Issus, to be sure, it is related that Darius’ 
brother Oxathres threw himself in front of the king's chariot to save him 
from Alexander's onslaught, but it is not recorded that he had to pay for 
this act of devotion with his life, and neither author includes Oxathres in 
their list of casualties among Persian nobles.#? Alexander's disregard for 
his own safety in battle, his ambition to kill his royal opponent in person, 
Darius’ flight from the battlefield in a chariot, these and many other ele- 
ments of the scene are paralleled in one or more of the various battle ac- 
counts.°0 The incident of the self-sacrificing aide, however, is not: it ap- 
pears to have been the artist's own invention, 

It has not been observed that the battlefield encounter on the Alexander 
mosaic echoes a well-known literary antecedent, namely the attack by the 
Ethiopian leader Memnon on the aged Nestor in his chariot before the walls 
of Troy. In this legend Nestor foolhardily ventures onto the battlefield in a 
chariot, even though he is too old to fight. He is attacked by Memnon, but 
saved by his son Antilochus, who throws himself between attacker and 


at his aide, and that his belpless gesture is directed at his pursuer, an interpretation of the 
scene which in my opinion is not tenable. Darius’ gesture is not one of supplication but 
of sympathy. Besides, which person in active flight turns around towards his pursuer? 
Andreae, Alexandermosaik 8 and 17, upholds A. W, Byvanck's ingenious thesis to the 
effect that the copier had left out a central strip of his model, BA Besch 30 (1955) 28 ff. 
When the mosaic design is extended to reflect the alleged original dimensions (Andreae 
Pl. 1), Darius’ glance is even more clearly directed at the falling aide. 


49Diod. 17,34,2-5; Curtius 3,27. In some publications the dying warrior is referred 
to as Oxathres, so, e.g., in E.G. Rizzo, La Pittura ellenistico-romana, Milan 1929, 28- 
30. 


δύτῃς confusion of directions in the scene is most suggestive of the decisive battle 
between Greeks and Persians, that of Gaugamela, where the Greeks broke through the 
Persian cavalry lines; see Hölscher, Historienbilder 150, who so identifies the scene. M. 
Bieber, Alexander the Great in Greek and Roman Art, Chicago 1964, 47, and others, ar- 
gue that the painting features a pastiche of the different legendary battles between the two 
rulers. 
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target and is killed in his father's stead: Achilles kills Memnon to avenge 
the death of his close friend, and thereby seals his own fate, according to 
the prophecy of his mother Thetis. Most of these events were related in the 
Aithiopis.5! The epitome by Proclus of this poem does not mention 
Nestor, but reports that Antilochus was killed "after a fray had arisen" 
(συμβοῆς γενομένης), in other words, not in a man-to-man duel. The 
two inscriptional references to the Aithiopis we do have do not include the 
name of Nestor, nor is the father of Antilochus present in the freeze on the 
Tabula Iliaca Capitolina which claims to be based on Arctinus.S? 
However, the story of Antilochus' sacrifice became one of the more popu- 
lar episodes of the Trojan cycle, and the hero became the legendary 
Φιλοπάτωρ, "father-lover." The earliest author to celebrate his exploit is 
Pindar.5? Thereafter the tale found favor with many Greek and Latin au- 
thors, especially poets.$* The most likely reconstruction is that the story of 
the sacrifice was told in Arctinus -- since it could hardly have come from 
any other source -- that it was ignored by the epitomizers, along with many 
other plot elements, but found favor with the poets. 

In Arctinus’ variant account of the life and death of Achilles, the role 
played by Patroclus in the /liad is preempted by Antilochus, Hector's part 
is played by Memnon. The sacrifice of Antilochus is the one major element 
in the events leading up to the death of Achilles which does not have a 
counterpart in the /liad, Perhaps this circumstance might explain the fact 
that, although on the whole the Homeric scheme overshadowed that of the 
Aithiopis, the Antilochus episode was well remembered.>5 


51Ρ 106, 4-6, ed. Th. W. Allen (OCT Homer V). 
52 Anna Sadurska, Les Tables Iliaques, Warsaw 1964, 27 and Pi. 1. 


53 pyrh. 6,28-42. Here Nestor is stranded on the battlefield because one of his 
borses is bit. Wolfgang Kullmann, Die Quellen der Ilias (Troischer Sagen- 
kreis), Wiesbaden 1960, 314-5, inter alios argues persuasively that this version is based 
on the Aithiopis. 


54Xenophon, Cyn, 1,14; Aristotle Fr. 640,11; Propertius 2,13,49; Juvenal 
10,246-55; Ausonius, Epit, 7 and 8, For variant accounts of the death of Antilochus see 
RE s.v. 2430. 


S5-The well-know theory of Kullmann, Schadewaldt, er al. to the effect that the 
original of the Aithiopis version was anterior to the Homeric variant cannot concern us 
here. Suffice it here to say that this hypothesis provides a plausible explanation for the 
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Although the battle of Achilles and Memnon was a very popular motif 
with the vase painters, and in several instances this fight takes place over 
the corpse of Antilochus,56 we have no rendering of the critical moment 
involving Memnon, Antilochus, and Nestor. However, that the sacrifice 
of Antilochus constituted an established motif in painting is at least sug- 
gested by Philostratus, in his description of such a work. Although a 
product of the Second Sophistic, and perhaps not even based on specific 
paintings inspected by the author, Philostratus’ exegeseis are nevertheless 
clearly rooted in the transmitted iconographic schemes of the past. In his 
description of a painting featuring Ihe death of Antilochus, Philostratus has 
this to say: 


πων (ἢ action depicted by the painter is the follow- 
ing: Memnon, who has come from Ethiopia, kills 
Antilochus, who has thrown himself up in front of 
his father, and he, as it were, throws panic into the 
hearts of the Achaeans."57 


He goes on to describe the mourming over the body of Antilochus. As 
usual in Philostratus it is difficult to tell how much is intended as descrip- 
tion and how much as inference, but the author, at any rate, seems to have 
had a visual scheme for the sacrifice episode in mind. 

A contemporary observer of the model of the Alexander mosaic could, 
I believe, hardly have missed the echo of this famous episode of the Trojan 
war. Darius, in the battle scene, is in fact, a very effective reincarnation of 
Nestor, helpless, dignified, and kindly. The dying young aide, counterpart 
of Antilochus, was a person of rank, as his garb indicates, and Darius’ 


role of Antilochus in the Homeric poems. Here, as Achilles’ second-best friend, he is 
mentioned more often han Patroclus, and he has a more developed personality, yet he 
plays no decisive part in the events. 


56Notably on Florence 4210, a well-known fragmentary Chalcidian vase with in- 
scriptions, Andreas Rumpf, Chalkidische Vasen, Leipzig 1927, 7, no. 1, Pl. 1; Frank 
Brommer, Vasenliste zur griechischen Heldensage, Marburg 1974, 351 no. 1. 


57 jmag. 2,7,1. It is interesting to note that Philostratus refers to Ihe scene as "the 
action of the painter” (τὸ τοῦ ζωγράφου δρᾶμα). 
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gesture of sorrow towards him shows that he was a member of the king's 
personal entourage.’® 

The counterpart of Alexander in the echoed legend was Memnon, an 
allusion which gives to the scene here represented an ironical twist. 
Alexander, as numerous sources report, was steeped in Trojan lore and 
considered himself a reincamation of Achilles.” Here, however, the leg- 
endary shadow which hovers behind him is not that of the thoughtful, 
brooding hero, but of Achilles’ hotheaded enemy, who is soon to die him- 
self. The portrayal of the young king in Ihe mosaic corresponds to this 
conception. Alexander's legendary piercing glance borders on the maniacal 
here. He pays no heed to his dying comrades trampled underfoot, while 
Darius, though frightened and in flight, can still moumn a friend. Despite 
the implication of cowardice, the Persian king embodies both the composi- 
tional and the dramatic focus of the scene. 

How can this ambiguous portrayal of Alexander be reconciled with 
our assumption that the mosaic's original was the painting commissioned 
by Cassander after he had become ruler of Macedon? Cassander, born in 
about 355 B.C., was an approximate contemporary of Alexander. When 
the young king left on his campaign of conquest, Cassander stayed behind 
with his father Antipater, who was to govern the European part of the em- 
pire during Alexander's absence.6° Cassander joined the campaign in Asia 
in 324, and the historical sources agree in their reports of the animosity 
which arose between the two young men. Plutarch gives the most colorful 
account of their pained relationship. When Cassander, upon his arrival in 
Alexander's headquarters saw the barbarians genuflect before the king, he 
laughed out loud, whereupon the king rebuked him personally, "knocking 


58For the tokens of rank on the person of the dying aide see Hölscher, 
Historienbilder 132, for the sympathetic portrayal of Darius especially Bernard Andreae, 
"Zermalmt vom Wagen des Grosskönigs,” BJbb 161 (1961) 4. 


59 Ultimately his legendary identification with Ihe Homeric hero led to the merger 
of the portrait type of Alexander with Ihat of Achilles. See Tonio Hölscher, /deal und 
Wirklichkeit in den Bildnissen Alexanders des Grossen, (Abhandlungen der Heidelberger 
Akademie der Wissenschaften 1971, no. 2) 48-50. 


60stähelin, Kassandros 2293. 
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his head against the wall."6! During another confrontation Cassander took 
a stand against Alexander in defense of Antipater, against whom charges 
had been brought by some of his subjects. In the end, according to 
Plutarch, Cassander became so obsessed with fear of Alexander that, long 
after the latter's death, upon sceing a portrait statue of him at Delphi, he 
was seized by a fit of panic.62 

After the king's death Cassander spent most of his remaining life 
struggling with some of the other Diadochoi over the hegemony over 
Greece and Macedon.63 In order to strengthen his claim on Alexander's 
native kingdom, he had every reason to glorify the victories of his adoptive 
ancestor for the purposes of public propaganda. However, his personal 
rancor against his old enemy had probably not abated; at least he seems to 
have been instrumental in the promulgation of the biographical portrait of 
Alexander as a bloodthirsty barbarian, favored only by fortune and not by 
any outstanding gifts.6* 

The artist whom Cassander commissioned to paint this quasi-historical 
encounter of Alexander and Darius on the battlefield was, it seems, sub- 
limely aware of the new king's mixed feelings about his predecessor, and 
he felt licensed to produce this glorious, yet unsympathetic portrayal of the 
dead conqueror. Through the ironic echo of the Memnon-and-Antilochus 
story, the painter managed to foreshadow the approaching premature death 
of the hotheaded warrior. Cassander, it should be noted in this context, 
despite his many exploits, was a man of culture perhaps not less so than 
Alexander himself. He befriended the Athenian philosophers Theophrastus 
and Demetrius of Phaleron, after the Peripatetic school had turned against 


6lyirAlex. 74,1-2. 
62 [Hid. 14.2.4. 


63A number of sources record the rumor that Cassander or Antipater poisoned 
Alexander in conspiracy with Cassander's brother Iollas, who was the king's wine stew- 
ard, Curtius 10,31; Diod. 17,118,2 (more sources in Stähelin, Kassandros 2293). 
Though considered spurious, the rumor nevertheless documents the antagonism of the 
two men. 


64see infra.n. 68. 
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Alexander.6° Moreover, he was as steeped in the Trojan legends as 
Alexander had been; according to one account he knew most of the 
Homeric poems by heart and copied the entire corpus in his own hand.$6 
The intricate joke of representing Alexander as Memnon instead of as his 
idol Achilles is therefore by no means implausible. 

The above interpretation of the Alexander mosaic is a subjective one, 
and the shadow of Homeric heroes which I seem to detect on this Asian 
battlefield may not be perceptible to all viewers. My next observation, 
however, is more concretely based in the scene as it is actually depicted. It 
is also more immediately illustrative of the central theme of this paper, the 
pinpointing of the critical moment. Alexander is on horseback, whereas 
the Persian king stands inside his chariot, Even while bending slighty 
over its edge, in his futile gesture towards his dying aide, Darius is still 
higher up than his attacker. Alexander thrusts his lance from below with 
an almost outstretched arm. Originally the weapon must have been aimed 
upwards, at Darius’ chest or head, but the noble Persian youth is dragging 
it with him to the ground in death, not, however, as a result of his own 
wound, which is still a fraction of a second too recent, but because he had 
been hit in the very moment his horse was crumbling under him from a 
wound of its own. The horse is expiring on the ground, a pathetic heap of 
broken and scrambled legs. Its rider is shown in the act of alighting from it 
to the ground. In other words, if Alexander had thrust his weapon only the 
briefest moment later, he would have missed the young Persian noble and 
hit his target, the Great King himself. How could Alexander have fallen 
into the error of missing his target? This, too, the artist has made clear. 
The right hand of the victim, clutching the fatal spear, had only a second 
before been on the hilt of his sword, which is shown, slightly protruding 
from its sheath, behind him. In other words, the Persian aide had just ar- 
rived on the scene to hurl himself between Bucephalus and Darius’ chariot 
and had not yet had the time to draw his weapon. By freezing this ironic 
and decisive moment in the battle between the two kings the artist drama- 


65Demetrius: Ath. 12,542 ff.; Theophrastus: Diog. Laert. 5,37; cf. Tarn, 
Alexander 81-2; Stähelin, Kassandros 2312-3. 


66Carystius in Ath. 14,620b = FHG IV, 358. The historian called Cassander 
φιλόμηρος. 
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tized the fickle fortunes of war, in which an inch of space or a second of 
time spell the difference between life and death. 

The notion of Chance, or Tyche, as the governing force of human 
destiny, was a locus communis of the early Hellenistic age. Cassander's 
friend Demetrius of Phaleron composed a treatise On Fortune, of which 
Polybius has preserved a quotation.67 It is clear from this excerpt that 
Demetrius' "doctrine of Chance" was formulated primarily as an interpreta- 
tion of the life and accomplishments of Alexander the Great. His treatise 
became the basis of that hostile strand in the conqueror's biographies in 
which his early successes were credited almost solely to his good fortune, 
and his subsequent reversals and his premature death were attributed to the 
excesses of tyranny and the over-confidence to which he abandoned him- 
self,6® Implicit in this hostile biographical tradition is the notion of a role 
reversal: Alexander the (self-styled) Greek, who aims to spread Greek 
civilization over the Orient, instead becomes an Oriental potentate him- 
self,69 

Given Cassander's ties with the Peripatetic school and his animosity 
towards Alexander, it may safely be assumed that he shared these views of 
the conqueror's merits.’° It may, in fact, be argued that in the mosaic the 
"barbarian" king, who in the teeth of death, still has feelings of compas- 
sion, is more humane than Alexander, who is carried away by the heat of 
battle. 

As a final indication of the ironic spirit out of which this work was 
born, I might point again to the curious dark strip which runs along the 


67 Polyb. 29, Fr. 21. 


68 This tradition is reflected in Curtius’ numerous references to the effect of Chance, 
and tbe comments on Alexander’s tyranny such as that in Cicero, ad Aır. 13,28,3. The 
opinion is refuted at great length by Plutarch in his essay De Alexandri Magni Fortuna 
aut Virtute. 


69. Andromache in Euripides‘ Trojan Women 764: *O you Greeks who have in- 
vented barbaric evils..." 


70 Athenaius 4,144e mentions a treatise by Theophrastus On the Kingship, al- 
legediy addressed to Cassander, and militating against self-indulgence; Athenaius himself 
(or a gloss) expresses doubt about the autbenticity of this tract, but the title is also listed 
by Diog. Laert. 5,49. 
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lower edge of the mosaic.’! It seems to indicate a ledge or elevation in the 
terrain. Some of the abandoned weaponry in the foreground has fallen 
over its edge, casting eye-catching shadows. In the right foreground the 
lower level is indicated by some rocks and a tiny plant. The elevation sepa- 
rates the level of the viewer from that of the action and suggests that these 
characters are acting out their drama of victory and defeat on the stage of 
life, If, as here argued, the capturing of a decisive dramatic scene was a 
major artistic goal of Greek painters in the classical age, there must have 
been a Greek word for the technique. Unfortunately the extensive profes- 
sional and technical literature on the fine arts, produced during the fifth and 
fourth centuries B.C., is entirely lost.’?2 Only occasionally is it possible to 
resurrect a purely technical concept of the representational arts by means of 
its reflection in non-technical literature. 

If my interpretation of the Greek word erhos, as a critical term of 
painting, is correct, it referred to the ability of the graphic artist to convey 
the personal reaction of his characters to the action depicted. The term does 
not, however, designate the critical moment, or the technique of capturing 
it. The decisive moment in a painted scene, as I have here described it, 
corresponds approximately to the principal reversal in a narrative or 
dramatic plot, a concept for which Aristotle and other literary critics use the 
term περιπέτεια, literally, "falling around” or the turning point.?? 
However, even though many terms traveled readily from the literary to Ihe 
representational arts, I know of no instance where the word peripeteia is 
applied to a painting. 

As a somewhat likelier possibility -- but no more than that -- I would 
like to suggest the word ῥοπή, literally, the "tuming of the scales," fre- 
quently used to denote the turning point of a narrative.’* The term is 


ige is now generally agreed that this feature was derived from the model, and not 
an addition by the copyist, see Andreae, Alexandermosaik 19; Fuhrmann, Philoxenos 
129. 


T2for classical treatises on painting see E. Keuls, AJA 79 (1975) 4, πο. 19: 1. J. 
Pollitt, The Art of Greece: Sources and Documents, Englewood Cliffs 1965, XVI and 
XVI. 

73 poet. 14524 22, cf. supra n. 47. 


7475] 5v.12. 
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sometimes used in references to the Kairos, the "Fleeting Moment of 
Opportunity" of which the sculptor Lysippus created an allegorical person- 
ification in the form of a bronze βίδίυς. 75. Lysippus’ work was much ad- 
mired and imitated in antiquity so that the term ῥοπή has at least an indirect 
tie with the fine arts.?6 


CONCLUSION 


With the above three examples 1 have tried to document my contention 
that the painters in the classical Greek tradition of the fifth and fourth cen- 
turies B.C. often strove at capturing complex dramatic interaction in one 
significant scene, and that they especially favored for suspension the mo- 
ment in which a principal character hovers on the brink of death. Our 
painter of Berlin 1968.11, from provincial Apulia, on the other hand, while 
recalling the detail of Menelaos' fallen sword, applied the motif mechani- 
cally without full grasp of its dramatic implication. 

Art lovers of the Roman age admired the surviving dramatic creations 
from the Greck past, as the painstaking copy of the Alexander painting in 
mosaic form proves. They delighted in their narrative exegesis, ü.e., in the 
verbal unfolding of the implications of such intricate designs, as was 
shown above in Pliny's description of the fourth-century dramatic painting 
by Aristides of Thebes. The Latin verb intellegere, which Pliny used in his 
exegesis, was, in fact, a technical rhetorical term for this narrative activ- 
ity.77 I know, however, of no work of art whose inspiration postdates that 
of the Alexander mosaic, which has a dramatic impact comparable to that 
produced by the Greek painters of the fifth and fourth centuries. 


75n AP 11,389, e.g., it is said of a moneylender, who succumbed while counting 
collected interest money, that he "died instantly in the short moment in which 
Opportunity turned against him” (ἔν ῥοπῆς καιρῷ βραχεῖ), his hands still clutching 
coins, 


76 Achilles Tatius 5,3,8, describes a painting which included a table, depicted in 
suspension in the moment in which it is about to topple over. In the mss. reading 
ἐδείκνυε γραφὴν μέλλοντος πτώματος Gaselee, following Jacobs, emends the color- 
less γραφήν into ῥοπήν, a brilliant improvement of the text, although, as Ebbe Vilborg 
in his commentary ad locum points out, not justifiable on textual grounds, since the ms. 
reading is acceptable. 


TTgee Keuls, Plaro 103-4. 


PATRIOTIC PROPAGANDA AND COUNTER-CULTURAL PROTEST 
IN ATHENS AS EVIDENCED BY VASE PAINTING 


Whereas Attic and other Greek legends are often lumped into one cate- 
gory as if they constituted a homogeneous and timeless body of narrative, 
the more interdisciplinary students of the past treat myth as a living phe- 
nomenon, in constant flux and intertwined with times, places, and events, 
In a few papers and a book chapter, I examined the new or strikingly popu- 
lar mythological motifs in early Attic red-figured vase painting, to deter- 
mine the tendencies governing its themes. I found these could be brought 
under two headings, namely those of nationalization and defeminization. 
The formation of a nationally oriented body of myths accompanying the 
rise to eminence of a new power is not surprising: parallels in Etruscan 
and Roman cultures come to mind. Predictably, sixth-century Attic myth 
begins to stress the autochthony of the Athenian people: the birth of 
Erichthonius -- evidently a late double for Erechtheus -- from the Attic soil 
underscores that claim. New myths enlarge the contributions of Athens to 
the legendary prehistoric feats of the Greeks, especially the sack of Troy. 
While in the Homeric poems the role of Athens is modest, we now find, 
e.g., anew version Of the Amazonomachia, in which the Amazons invade 
Attica and are defeated by Theseus. This founding father of Athens is re- 
modeled into an Attic double of the panhellenic Heracles, and, in a charac- 
teristic case of mythological one-up-manship, with his friend Perithoos, 
abducts Helen of Troy before either Menelaos or Paris is involved with 
her, 

The new defeminization myths are tales of barren goddesses, of male 
motherhood, that is in which offspring is bom from the male anatomy or 
from the seed without benefit of a mother, and of the diminution of tradi- 
tional maternal divinities such as Hera and Demeter. Glorification of rape 
is another aspect of defeminization. Around 480 B.C. the vase paintings 
document a sudden outbreak of violence on Mount Olympus. A recent 
catalogue (Kämpf-Dimitriadou, Die Liebe der Götter .... ) lists 395 illus- 
trations of rape, mainly heterosexual, by all major male Olympians, and by 
one rather obscure female divinity, Eos (Dawn). 

Between the founding legends of Athens and the new patriarchal de- 
feminization myths there are many ties. For instance, the most popular 
rape motifs in painting are not the more familiar ones such as the amours of 
Zeus and Apollo, but those which have a connection with the origin of 
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Athens: the rape of Aethra by Poseidon of which Theseus was the fruit, 
and the many abductions committed by Theseus himself, including, in the 
pictorial tradition, that of Ariadne, The most illustrated rape story alto- 
gether, represented by 56 instances, is that of Oreithyia, daughter of 
Erechtheus, by Boreas, which led to marriage. 

Fortunately the better artists were not slavish enough to adopt the new 
propagandistic repertoire at the expense of artistry and inventiveness, as 
my examples will show, all three programmatic so that the creators’ inten- 
tions can be extracted. A kylix in Frankfurt with patriotic motifs is signed 
by Brygos as potter, but its moderately skillful design is surely not by the 
Brygos Painter (Fig. 43). 

It is my contention that the decoration of kylikes is generally governed 
by a tripartite program, consisting of the two halves of the outside rim, and 
the tondo, the parts designated as A, B,and I. Typically A and B feature 
two variants of a theme of activity, conflict, unrest, or preliminaries, 
whereas the tondo provides a scene showing the resolution of the tension 
depicted on the outside, in the form of rest, aftermath, whether fulfilling or 
painful, or antithesis. On the origin of this scheme I cannot speculate here; 
perhaps it is connected with the manner in which the kylix was held up 
when in use, especially in the kottabos game. 

On the Brygos cup, A features Demeter and Kore in subservient 
poses, attending lakchos/Triptolemos as he departs in his winged chariot to 
bring agriculture to the world. Triptolemos, who appears first in black fig- 
ure in about 540 B.C., represents a deliberate attempt to masculinize the 
ancient Eleusinian earth-mother cult, only recently incorporated into Attica. 
On the right, an early Attic king who pours the parting libation, anachro- 
nistically ties Eleusis to the early history of Athens. Side B of the rim (Fig. 
44) shows the motif of Cecrops and his daughters, a charter myth of 
Athens, probably enacted in the yearly arrephoroi ritual, as argued by 
Burkert, and certainly recalled in the swearing-in ceremony of ephebes at 
the shrine of Aglauros on the Acropolis. The myth is one of motherless 
birth, that of Erichthonius, and of the enforcement of female chastity. The 
painting shows the disobedient daughters Aglauros and Herse, who have 
peeked into Erichthonius' birth box, and are now pursued by the snake. In 
the tondo (not shown) Poseidon is in sexual pursuit of a woman, in the 
standard compositional scheme for divine rape. The woman is almost cer- 
tainly Aethra, the mother of Theseus, although she is not, as often, identi- 
fied by a woolbasket. Thus, the kylix features a tripartite program: A, the 
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replacement of a traditional carth-mother by a male fertility figure; B, ἃ mo- 
tif reinforcing the social requirement of chastity for the reproducing female; 
and I, a theme celebrating the power of the male over the female and her 
reproductive function. 

The most elaborate patriotic program is found on what is also the 
largest extant kylix, the Theseus cup by the Penthesileia Painter in Ferrara 
(Fig. 45). This artist, unlike the painter of the Frankfurt cup, was not 
wedded to the official trend: apart from a few pictures of Zeus’ dalliances, 
for instance, he largely ignored the motifs of male rape, but strikingly fa- 
vored the sexual aggressions of the goddess Eos, which were treated by 
him in twelve instances, and several more times by members of his school. 
His Theseus cup, exceptionally, is decorated on the inside of the rim as 
well, the field of least authority. It features a remarkably conventional 
heptathlos of Theseus, on which we note only the unparalleled hybrid bed 
of Procrustes, part klismos and part kline (near left handle) and one subtle 
allusion to Theseus’ love life, usually kept apart from his labors in vase 
painting. The killing of Sinis, the barbarian who tore his victims apart by 
tying them to two bent-over trees which were then released, here includes 
Sinis' daughter Perigoune, whom Theseus is to marry, later turning her 
over to a son of Eurytos. This minor amorous episode, not elsewhere se- 
curely identified in iconography, is the friendliest story in Theseus’ love 
life, generally characterized by violence and deceit. Does the A-B-I pro- 
gram of the kylix have its usual rhythm of two variants on a theme of ten- 
sion and one of release? I believe it does. 

The outside (Fig. 46) features two scenes of single combats of epic 
heroes against background of civilian onlookers. The tondo I (Fig. 45) 
shows two youths in ceremonial headgear, one mounted and leading a void 
horse, and one on foot. They are proceeding towards an altar and are 
coming to a halt in front of it. On outside A (upper) the fighters are 
equipped with Homeric helmets, shields, and spears, and, in the case of 
the warrior on the right, asheathed sword. The winner’s spear has pierced 
his victim, who is collapsing, blood gushing from his wound. The by- 
standers on his side are mourning. The winged Nike (not Iris or Eos) in 
the center looks kindly at the victor, but at the same time stretches out a 
protective hand towards the dying warrior. 

In B (lower) the setting is civic. The quarrelers, who are about to go 
at each other with drawn swords, wear chlamydes. The bystanders make 
gestures of concern and three are vigorously restraining the fighters. 
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Between the antagonists stands a regal figure, in armored corselet and 
chlamys, his head crowned by a headband. He, too, is trying to halt the 
duel. Various Homeric identities have been suggested for the two pairs of 
warriors, but what would the civilians in city clothes be doing on the 
Trojan battlefields? In reality the artist has generalized two scenes of epic 
strife, one settled with the sword, another by compromise and, one sus- 
pects, legal process. The two youths in the tondo are not specifically 
Theseus and Perithoos, or the Dioskouroi, as has been alternately sug- 
gested, but anonymous ephebes, taking part in one of the several initiatory 
rituals for boys, perhaps the Oschophoria, according to tradition founded 
by Theseus (although the are not carrying grape clusters, or wearing wom- 
en's garments). 

Thus the kylix features in the inside rime, the field usually left blank, a 
mechanical catalogue of Theseus’ monster-slaying feats at the heart of the 
Athenian patriotic tradition. Outside A shows a prehistoric epic conflict re- 
sulting in glory but also in death and grief. On outside B violence is re- 
solved in more peaceable fashion by civic authority. The tondo celebrates 
the subduing of primeval aggression in society: the youths, contemporary 
incarnations of Theseus, are depicted in peaceful service to the gods and to 
the community in which they are soon to take an orderly part. 

The calyx krater by the Altamura Painter in Boston sets yet another 
tone (Fig. 47). The subject of a discussion by Odette Touchefeu and an 
intervention by myself during the conference /mage er Ceramique Greque, 
Rouen 1982, it constitutes what I have termed counter-cultural protest. It 
features an /lioupersis, including that curious theme known from vase 
painting only, namely the killing of Priam, presumably by Neoptolemos, 
with the body of his grandson Astyanax. Though physically unlikely, the 
mytheme packs a great deal of pathos: the young and the old survivors of 
Hector are wiped out in one stroke, The Altamura Painter has intensified 
its poignancy by combining it with the tale of yet another defenseless vic- 
tim of Greek cruelty, the rape of Cassandra, here on the left. Her naked- 
ness dramatizes her helpless condition. Cassandra and Priam hold out 
arms towards each other and thus the demise of three generations of the 
house of Priam is combined in one scene. The /lioupersis is continuous 
around the wall of the krater, but the reverse is dominated by the figure of 
Aeneas carrying out his old father Anchises on his back, anticipating, as it 
were, Ihe pius Aeneas of Virgil (Fig. 48). Aeneas is preceded by a youth- 
ful warrior, perhaps a son, and followed by his wife. Behind here, over 
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the handle, there are two fighting men, a Trojan and a Greek, who separate 
the Trojan from the Greek part of the scheme. The Trojan is the defender, 
because he is just drawing his sword. The Greek warrior is attacking him 
with aspear. In other words, the Trojan is protecting the rear of the fleeing 
party. Especially striking is the contrast between the wife's firm stride and 
confident posture, and, on the other side, the wretched plight of 
Cassandra. The antithesis is unmistakable: on one side the flower of 
Greek manhood engages in the rape and slaughter of the defenseless, on 
the other side youthful male strength is applied to a labor of piety and com- 
passion, the protection of the old and the weak against violence. 

While it is true that any composition including the figure of Aeneas 
should be under suspicion of having been manufactured for the Etruscan 
market, I do not believe that the accommodation to the desires of foreign 
buyers could provide the full explanation for this anti-militaristic program. 
Madame Touchefeu, in her excellent paper on the death of Astyanax in vase 
painting, rightly pointed to the evidence for what we would consider a cal- 
lousness towards the cruelty of war in both the literature and the fine arts of 
Greece, beginning, of course, with Homer himself. In this case, I believe, 
the programmatic aspect of the scheme makes it impossible to overlook its 
element of protest. Even the briefest glimpse at other indications of anti- 
militarism and countercultural protest in Greek vase painting is impossible 
in this short context. I hope, however, to have established that in this ex- 
traordinarily vibrant phase in Greek culture, political and propagandistic 
tendencies and forces of protestation were at constant tension with each 
other, 


THE GENTLE SATIRE OF THE PENTHESILEIA PAINTER: 
A NEW CUP WITH DIONYSIAC MOTIFS 


The Penthesileia Painter, whose extant works consist almost entirely 
of symposium cups (kylikes), reveals a highly individualistic approach to 
mythological and other conventional pictorial material. While staying 
largely within the repertoire of narrative motifs and the graphic vocabulary 
common to the art of his time, he squeezes extra poignancy or humor out 
of these, by portraying intricate interaction of characters, and by adding 
telling small details. As a result, his vase paintings require careful exegesis 
for a full understanding of his intent. I have attempted to establish these 
features for two of his most important works, his name vase, the 
Penthesileia cup in Munich,! and the huge kylix with a Thesean scheme on 
the inside, in Ferrara.? 

The painter's preference for the symposium cup, with its nearly flat 
tondo, may perhaps be explained by parallel experience in regular painting 
on flat surfaces, as the "painterly" Penthesileia cup suggests. However, 
the kylix is also the vessel shape with the most demonstrable "program- 
matic" tradition: i,e,, vase painters who applied their works to pots of this 
shape were most likely to develop a scheme of inner cohesion between its 
elements, the two halves of the outside and the tondo, the parts designated 
as A,B, and I. Ihave tentatively identified one frequent guiding principle 
of kylix decoration: on a number of cups A and B feature two variants of a 
theme of activity, conflict, or preliminaries, whereas "I" shows in some 
form the resolution of the tension depicted on the outside, an aftermath, or 
an antithesis.? This model must have been particularly welcome to our 
artist, inasmuch as it permitted him to play complex games with traditional 


lMunich 2688, ARV 879, 1; Eva Keuls, The Reign of the Phallus: Sexual 
Politics in Ancient Athens, New York 1985 (hereafter referred 10 as Reign), Figs. 28 and 
29, pp. 45-47. 


2Ferrara T 18, ARV 882; Eva Keuls, "Patriotic Propaganda and Countercultural 
Protest in Athens as evidenced by Vase Painting,” in Ancient Greek and Related Pottery, 
ed. H. Bryder, Allard Pierson Series 5 (1984) 255-259, here no. 12. 


3Reign 217-228; supra n. 2,256. 
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motifs, such as contrasting the allegorical truth of myths against reality, or 
setting ritually induced deportment off against behavior of everyday life. 

A new kylix in a private collection in Hamburg, surely to be consid- 
ered among the finest of his products, provides an excellent illustration of 
the artist's penchant, and also of the A-B-I plan sketched above (Figs. 49- 
51).* On the outside six satyrs are each interacting with a woman, Of the 
six women four are expressly identified as Maenads by their accou- 
trements; the other two are not, but are surely also to be thought of as 
Maenadic. On the tondo an unidentified youth pursues an equally anony- 
mous young woman. Inscriptions "ho pais kalos” are scattered throughout 
the composition, four on the outside and two on the inside. Evidently our 
artist was interested in satyric and Maenadic behavior in actual ceremonies 
-- assuming that such took place in Athens during the fifth century B.C. -- 
and especially in its comical aspects, more than in the cultic lore and mystic 
beliefs that inspired it: for, although satyrs and Maenads are his single 
most frequently used motif, the god Dionysus himself appears in his oeu- 
vre only once. 

The interest of the outside decoration lies in the carefully sketched va- 
riety of exchanges between each satyr and his Maenad, or perhaps we 
should say each Maenad and her satyr, because the motif common to all six 
vignettes is the control over the situation by the Maenads, a theme devel- 
oped elsewhere by the painter as well.$ The generic variation between A 


4Catalogue Sammlung Holger Termer: Kunst der Antike I, Hamburg ca. 1982 (no 
author), no. 30. The cup was repaired in antiquity with bronze clamps. Attribution to 
the Penthesileia Painter was made independently by D. C. Kurtz and by Martin Robert- 
son. 


SARV 880,150. In his Maenadic scenes the artist uses just enougb Dionysiac cult 
iterns, such as Ihyrsoi, satyr costumes, and an occasional kantharos, to establish the rit- 
uval occasion, neglecting such popular features of the Dionysiac pictorial vocabulary as 
snake-handling and the laceration of live animals (sparagmos). Current research on fifth- 
century Dionysiac iconography: Articles by C. B£rard, J. L. Durand, F. Frontisi- 
Ducroux and F. Lissarrague in Citd des Images: Religion et Socieid en Grece Antique, 
Lausanne 1984; ΕΒ. Gaugh, “Dionysos in Greek Vase Painting,“ The Greek Vase ed, 
Stephen L. Hyatt, Latham, ΝΥ. 1983; E. C. Keuls, "Male-Female Interaction in Fifth- 
Century Dionysiac Ritual as shown in Attic Vase Painting,” in Male and Female in 
Greek Cult, ZPE 55 (1984) 287-297. 


6A striking instance occurs in the tondo of Louvre G 448, ARV 880,5, Reign Fig. 
323, which also features a discreet variant on the popular theme of a Maenad aiming her 
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and B lies in the fact that on A the Maenads are amenable to further sexual 
interaction, on B they are not. The satyr of the couple on the left in A (Fig. 
49) has a youthful body, and coarse, but natural genitals, perhaps meant to 
be shown in a semi-erection as suggested in the catalogue. His lady is 
calmly walking away from the scene, not fleeing or defending herself. On 
the contrary, she seems to be inviting the satyr to follow her. the satyr in 
the center is characterized as paunchy and older, and he wears the artificial 
phallus of the satyr disguise. It is he who is subjected to sexual aggression 
by his hide-clad Maenad, who is clutching at him with both hands. The 
satyr's left hand expresses dismay. On the far right Maenad lifts her 
himation to display her breasts, while she wields her thyrsus in a feisty, 
almost menacing manner, In other words, she, t00, is trying to force 
herself on her satyr. Maenads often use their thyrsoi as weapons, not 
infrequently aimed at the satyr's genitals, but usually in defense against 
molestation rather than as a threat, 

On B (Fig. 50) the interrelations convey lack of interest on the part of 
the Maenads. On the far left a satyr, quite resembling his opposite coun- 
terpart on A, is trying to restrain a woman who is resolutely, but not pani- 
cally walking away from the scene. She had been brandishing her thyrsus 
at him. Her right hand is covered with folds of her chiton, a recurrent fea- 
ture of which the significance has not been determined.” The Maenad of 
the central couple is heavily enveloped in the himation worn over her chi- 
ton, folds of which cover her head, an attire not conducive to sexual titilla- 
tion. A satyr is trying to strip off her himarion with both hands. She is 
looking at his infibulated genitals, perhaps in surprise at this inappropriate 
condition. The Maenad on the right is striding off the scene to the right, in 
a posture of self-confidence and disdainful refusal. She wields her thyrsus 
like an emblem of authority. The slender satyr prancing in front of her 
seems to have given up hope of further interaction. He is wearing the tied- 
on theatrical phallus, 

The tondo (Fig. 51) features a skillful, but conventional composition 
of "sexual pursuit," which is found in hundreds of illustrations of divinities 


thyrsus at the genitals of a satyr. In subject case a confident Maenad walks away, aim- 
ing her kantharos in Ihe direction of the groin of the aroused satyr, who seems appropri- 
ately awed. 


Tcf. Keuls (supra ἢ. 5); on the long-sleeved chiton (χειριδωτὸς χιτών) in written 
sources, associated with barbarians, see J. Thimme, Απὶ 7 (1964) 20. 
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raping mortal women, and in many more anonymous scenes.® The 
Penthesileia Painter himself uses it frequently in both divine and mortal 
molestation scenes.? Characteristically, among mythological rape motifs, 
our artist is partial to the otherwise fairly obscure reversal variant in which 
the goddess Eos pursues mortal youths. This theme is treated by him nine 
times.!0 In the basic molestation scheme, the victim flees, either to left or 
to right, looking back at the pursuer and making gestures of protest and re- 
pulsion. The pursuer reaches out for his victim with one hand and in the 
other carries a weapon, at the same time an identifying attribute and a cue to 
his sexual intentions, since it is usually aimed at his victim's genital zone, 
In subject scene the pursued girl is totally anonymous; the pursuer carries 
the twin spears of the hunter. The catalogue's author identified him as 
Theseus, and so he is, but only insofar as symbolically every Athenian 
youth is Theseus, the role model and idol of young Athenian manhood.!! 
The presence of an altar in the scene requires a comment. Altars, of 
course, allude to sacrificial ceremony, either public or private. Where it is 
characterized as modest in size, as here, it surely belongs to the realm of 
private ritual. Ihave argued that the altar on the tondo of the Theseus kylix 
in Ferrara serves to differentiate the contemporary, anonymous domain of 
the youths proceeding to a ritual occasion, from the timeless and narrative 
mythological themes of the rest of the composition (supra no. 2). Simi- 
larly, on our Hamburg kylix, the altar serves not to identify a specific lo- 
cale, such as a courtyard of a private dwelling, but to place the scene in 
actual and current time. The overall scheme, then, contrasts the play world 
of Dionysiac ritual, in which women dominate and act out sex roles of their 


See 5. Kämpf-Dimitriadou, Die Liebe der Götter in der attischen Kunst des 5. 
Jahrhunderts v. Chr., Basel 1979. 


9There is a close parallel in the tondo of Philadelphia L 637-1, Reign Fig. 56, 
which also includes an altar, Here, however, there is a more intricate pleasantry: the 
pursuing youth proudly displays his infibulated genitals, which qualify him as a man and 
athlete, but disable him for the business at hand. 


1OFourteen times, if duplications on a single vase and dubious instances are 
counted. 


l1For the principle of mythological generalization into anonymity see the seminal 
article by H. Hoffman, "Knotenpunkte," Hephaistos 2 (1980) 127-54. 
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own fancy, against the social mores, which grant the sexual initiative to the 
male. 

The Hamburg kylix is an important new document for our grasp of 
both Dionysiac symbolism and the painter's art. Another new, and equally 
important kylix, which cannot be reproduced here, stands in sharp contrast 
to our composition. Attributed to Douris, and to Python as potter, it is in 
the Borowski collection in Toronto, and surely one of its prize pieces.!? In 
the emotionally highly charged outer scenes Dionysus is surrounded by 
ranting Maenads, obviously women of Thebes, lacerating Pentheus to the 
sound of flute music. In contrast the tondo shows a composed Maenad, 
holding a remarkably subdued panther by the tail. Both cups are master- 
pieces, but Douris evokes the cruel and excruciating passions which the 
Dionysiac religion sought to assuage; the Penthesileia Painter created a 
pictorial comment on the purposes of ritual custom in everyday life. 

Asa final foil to the Penthesileia Painter's originality, I reproduce an 
unpublished tondo fragment, also in a private collection in Hamburg, with 
a Dionysiac pursuit scene, by an as yet unidentified, much more mechani- 
cal hand (Fig. 52). The pursuing satyr is somewhat bent over, according 
to the scheme of the "satyr plotting sexual mischief."!? With his left hand 
he grabs the Maenad by the neck or shoulder, his right hand reaches for her 
thyrsus, for which there is not enough room in the scene, so it is broken by 
the frame. Awkwardly, the Maenad tries to pry the satyr's head back with 
the back of her right hand, an unconvincing mode of defense. 

Compared with this crude effort, the Penthesileia Painter tondo is not 
only a model of graceful composition -- its figures are fitted naturally into 
the circular frame -- but it also conveys the deeper meaning of the ritual 
pursuit as seen by the artist. The anonymous youth in the tondo had 
"earned" the right of sexual initiative with the concessions granted to the 
female gender in the Maenadic ritual on the outside of the cup. At least in 
this instance of sexual molestation, the viewer is led to believe, the victim 
is not likely to come to real harm. 


l2Glimpses of Excellence, A Selection of Greek Vases and Bronzes from the Elie 
Borowski Collection, edd. Neda Leipen, Paul Denis, J. Robert Guy, and Arthur D. 
Trendall, Toronto 1984, no. 12. 


i3A close parallel is to be found on Copenhagen 1943, a skyphos by the Zephyros 
Painter, ARV 976, 3 Reign Fig. 306, where the beleaguered Maenad is on the other side. 


THE SOCIAL POSITION ΟΕ ATTIC VASE PAINTERS AND THE 
BIRTH OF CARICATURE 


The art of the Proto-Attic and Attic black-figured vase painters cannot 
be said to be altogether devoid of intent to amuse. Humor does occasion- 
ally occur on their products. However, these pre-red-figure artists used, 
for their humorous portrayal of man's foibles and less admirable drives, 
the figures with which convention and cultic usage had traditionally pro- 
vided them, namely pygmies and satyrs. The same can be said for 
Corinthian black figure and for that uniquely satirical art form, the Cabirian 
pottery from Thebes. The one major instance of the distortion of the 
female physiognomy in early Greek art, the Gorgon, is sometimes 
considered as humorous, but its occurrence in relief sculpture belies comi- 
cal intent. 

At any rate, the deliberate exaggeration of the features of anonymous 
human beings in ἃ humorous vein, and the caricature of specific, canonized 
mythological motifs makes its appearance in Greek art, in fact, in all of 
Western art, with early red-figure, and is one of this art form’s most salient 
aspects.! The first practitioners of pictorial caricature were the members of 
the Pioneer group, on whom we are here soon to concentrate. In the next 
generation's output a variety of humor and pleasantry is to be found, and at 
least one major artist, the Pan Painter, was endowed with a very personal 
kind of wit. There is little true caricature to be espied on Attic pottery of 
the later fifth and early fourth centuries B.C., but it had a major revival in 
the Apulian red-figure of the fourth: in fact, here it lends a bewitching 
charm to what is otherwise an undistinguished category of artifacts. 

Despite their chronological separation over the better part of a century, 
the comic tendencies of the early red-figure vase painters and those of 
Aristophanes and other writers of Old Comedy, display surprising simi- 
larities: both lean towards scatological and genital humor, and both con- 
centrate heavily on aspects of male-female relations and sex-role stereotyp- 
ing. There is, however, one important difference: whereas Aristophanes 
brings on stage the living luminaries of his day, such as Socrates and 
Cleon, the targets of the vase painters are mythological or anonymous fig- 


IOn caricature in Greek portraiture see Dieter Metzler, Porträt und Gesellschaft: 
Über die Entstehung des griechischen Porträts in der Klassik (Münster 1971) and 1, Frel, 
Greek Portraits in ıhe J. Paul Getty Museum (Malibu 1982) 4-9, 
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ures, or the artists lampoon each other. I will argue below that the mem- 
bers of the ruling class were out of bounds to the lowly vase painters, with 
only one apparent exception, that of the aristocratic Leagros as a kalos-boy. 

Caricaturistic tendencies may account for the most striking departure 
of literary and pictorial traditions in all of Greek art, namely that which oc- 
curs in connection with the Oedipus myth.?2 Because of the uniquely con- 
sistent autonomy of the pictorial tradition in this particular instance, the 
Oedipus motif makes an appropriate beginning for our all-too-brief ramble 
through Attic and Apulian caricature in vase painting. As everybody 
knows, in the rich literary treatments of the Oedipus material, from Homer 
to Euripides, the hero's story is a wry, ironic one, charged with ambigui- 
ties of guilt and responsibility, in which every step he undertakes to avoid 
his doom actually brings him closer to its fulfillment. The detail of the 
sphinx, which held Thebes in an evil spell, constitutes a folkloristic rather 
than a tragic interlude in the story. She will not release her hold on the city 
until her riddle is solved, and devours all those who unsuccessfully aspire 
to rid the city of its oppressor. This does not reflect too favorably on the 
intelligence of the Theban population, because the rather transparent riddle 
was: What goes on four legs in ıhe morning, on two legs in the afternoon, 
and on three legs in the evening? The answer, of course, is Man. This 
Märchen or fairy tale motif clashes with the tragic tenor of the remainder of 
the story and is, in fact, in the extant tragedies dealing with the myths, 
barely alluded to. 

The pictorial tradition, on the other hand, knows little of the killing of 
the father and the incestuous marriage of Oedipus and Iocasta, but concen- 
trates on the confrontation of Oedipus and the sphinx; this theme is trans- 
formed, both eamnestly and comically, into an emblem of man's eternal 
preoccupation with and awe of the female, and of the powers of wisdom 
and destruction both that she was thought to hold over men. Aeschylus 
had concluded his Oresteia tetralogy with a satyrplay entitled Sphinx, in 
which, according to my conjecture, the sphinx made sexual overtures to 


2On the iconography of the Oedipus myth see most recently Ihe exhaustive study 
by Jean-Marc Moret, Oedipe, la sphinx εἰ les Thebains. Essai de mythologie icono- 
graphique (Rome 1984) hereafter referred to as "Moret.” 
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Oedipus, whose role was acted by a satyr.? To what extent the comic ef- 
fects of the vase painters were inspired by the tragedian's burlesque of the 
theme, is a moot question which does not permit of any firm answers. 

The sexualization of the confrontation of sphinx and man first appears 
in those red-figured illustrations in which the sphinx overpowers an unsuc- 
cessful riddle solver, obviously not Oedipus (Fig. 53).* In this pictorial 
scheme, which is found on a handful of vases, the sphinx seems to 
threaten her handsome young captive more with rape than with slaughter. 
Where Oedipus himself confronts the sphinx, he is depicted in a variety of 
moods, from pensive to frightened, and increasingly caricaturized. On the 
name vase of the Oedipus Painter, so named after his exceptionally fine 
illustration of the theme, Oedipus, still wearing his petasos, sits and muses 
in front of a delicate, fine-featured sphinx, who does not appear to be 
overtly threatening (Fig. 54). In fact, she resembles the sphinxes that 
commonly appear on archaic Αἰ grave steles, and seems to suggest that 
Oedipus is contemplating matters of life and death, rather than a mundane 
riddle. 

A more satirical aspect is present in a rendering from the middle of the 
fifth century (Fig. 55)°: the sphinx, like the previous one, is housewifely, 
but now much more matronly and forbidding. Oedipus is smaller in rela- 
tion to her and looks dejected. A more blatant burlesque is found in a 
treatment of the theme on a small squat lekythos in the J. Paul Getty 
Museum (Fig. 56).7 The sphinx, again with handsome and human facial 
features, is somehow suspended in space: no pedestal is shown. Facing 
her is a satyr, impersonating Oedipus, depicted in a slight crouch, The ex- 


3On the satyrplay see Erika Simon, "Satyr-Plays in the Time of Aeschylus,” in Ὁ. 
C. Kurtz and B. Sparkes (edd.), The Eye of Greece (Oxford 1982) 123-148. Eadem, Das 
Satyrspiel Sphinx des Aischylos (Heidelberg 1981) was not availabe to me. 


4Moret, catalogue no. 26, This squat lekythos dates from the late fifth century, 
but the motif goes back to early red-figure. See for instance, Moret, catalogue nos. 24 
and 25. 

5Moret, catalogue no. 87. 

6Moret, catalogue no. 88. 


TMoret, catalogue no. 189. The attribution to the Eretria Painter is by Dietrich 
von Bothmer. 
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pression on his face and the gesture of his right hand seem to convey: 
What, me and you? You must be joking. This scene is one of the reasons 
for my conjecture that in Aeschylus’ satyrplay the sphinx made an overture 
to the Oedipus-satyr. 

The broadest satire of the motif is found in an Apulian vase painting, 
by the hand of that most satirical of South Italian artists, the Felton Painter 
(Figs. 57/58).® The sphinx with her gross features, wrinkled cheeks, and 
pendulous breasts, is the epitome of satirized femininity. She has human- 
type female genitals with straggly public hair, but, surrealistically, her 
sweeping tail ends in an (infibulated) penis and testicles. 

The treatment of the Oedipus motif is, of course, but one small sample 
of the satirizing tendencies of Greck vase painting, but its blatant rejection 
of the dominant literary-mythological tradition makes it especially revealing 
of the pictorial artists’ own frames of mind. We shall now look at the pe- 
riod and the social context in which this caricature was born, and speculate 
on its genesis, 

The pot painters, unlike sculptors, wall and panel painters, and archi- 
tects, worked away in the crowded crafts quarters of Athens in near-total 
anonymity. Insofar as Greek literary texts and inscriptions mention ceram- 
ics at all, it is to the potter they refer and not to the painter, and we cannot 
know whether the products in question are plain, solidly glazed, or deco- 
rated pots, or for that matter, terra cotta roofüiles. With the exception of a 
scornful reference in Aristophanes to a decorator of white-ground 
lekythoi,? the texts are silent on the art of vase painting. Virtually all our 
knowledge of their class and social position is derived from internal evi- 
dence, augmented by a few inscriptional dedications by potters found on 
the Acropolis.!? 


8Moret, catalogue no. 193, and pp. 142-143, where speculations on the anydrogy- 
nous nature of this sphinx may be found. 


IEccl. 996. 
10For a fuller discussion of the evidence for the social status of early red-figure 


vase painters see my article, "New Light on the Social Position of Vase Painters in Late 
Archaic Athens,” forthcoming in Melanges offert ἃ Pierre Levöque (Besangon 1988). 
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As a number of studies of painters' names have established, in terms 
of civic standing they were a mixed group.!! Euphronios surely was a 
citizen, inasmuch as he dedicated an offering on the Acropolis, 
Euthymides signed himself repeatedly as son of Polias, thereby giving 
himself a double boost: his father practiced the more respected art of 
sculpture, and the very use of the patronymic almost certainly denotes 
Athenian citizenship. 

Names revealing of foreign origin such as Amasis and Skythes surely 
point to alien or metic standing, and outright nicknames such as Smikros, 
Tiny, probably indicate slave status. On the other hand, for the late fifth 
century a potter by the name of Cephalos is attested, who was not only a 
citizen, but a prominent politician.!? We do know from Aristophanes that 
Cephalos manufactured pots -- conceivably as an absentee owner of a kiln 
-- but whether these were of the decorated variety or plain storage vessels 
our sources do not make clear.1? Tuning to the first decades of red-figure 
production during which caricature was born, we find in the first place, in 
sharp contrast to the neglect by the literary establishment, the expression of 
a sense of self on the part of the painters. This is reflected in an increased 
number of egrapse signatures (although they remain rare in relation to the 
total preserved output)!#; in the representation of painters at work -- in two 
instances being crowned by victories --13; in what may be called an 
infatuation with their own product, depicted pottery (almost always, 
however, represented as plain and not decorated); and in the appearance of 
something new in pictorial art: the self-portrait.! Almost equally striking 


IlEdmond Pottier, Douris er les peintres de vases grecs, no date, about 1905; 
Gisela M. Richter, The Craft of Athenian Pottery (New York 1924); J. D. Beazley, 
"Potter and Painter in Ancient Athens,” ProcBriAc 30 (1944) 87-125; T. Β. L. Webster, 
Potter and Patron in Classical Athens (London 1972). 


IZRE s.v. Kephalos (3). 


13Ecect. 752. A scholion on the passage records that his father was a potter as 
well. 


l4see John Boardman, Arhenian Red Figure Vases: The Archaic Period (1975) 9- 
10. 


I5Richter (supra n. 11), Figs. 66 and 68. 


16Here Fig. 62. Other possible self-portraits: Athens Acr. 806, column krater 
painted by Myson, ARV 240, 42, Robertson JHS 92 (1972) 181; Boston 0.1.8073, 
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is a preoccupation with that symbol of upper-class and privileged standing, 
the symposium, especially related to the appearance of caricature. The best 
examples of pure pictorial caricature we possess appear on vessels used for 
the preparation and consumption of wine, and mostly on the cup that was 
virtually a symbol of the symposium, the kylix. 

Does the preoccupation with the symposium, and its characteristic 
vessels, stem from the demands of the local market, on the principle of T. 
B.L. Webster's shrewd hypothesis that the more elaborate pots were man- 
ufactured for use at one special festive Occasion, afterwards to be smashed 
or sold off on the export market as second-hand merchandise?!? I happen 
to believe in the likelihood of Webster's thesis, because it solves several 
problems in regard to the trade patterns of the merchandise. If such was 
the practice of Athenians of the late sixth and early fifth centuries, how- 
ever, the symposium fever spread from the customers to the decorators of 
the pots, as representations of practitioners of their craft in symposium set- 
tings reveal. Fortunately this material has been expanded in recent years by 
several new items, including four pieces acquired by the J. Paul Getty 
Museum. Three of the Getty items were briefly presented by J. Frel at the 
conference Greek Painting and Iconography in Madison, Wisconsin, 1983, 
but have not been studied in detail in combination with the previously 
known related items.!® I can here present my own conclusions only in the 
briefest form. 

Let us begin by demonstrating the class-consciousness of the painters 
of the Pioneer Group. We noted before that Euthymides is one vase 
painter for whom good citizen standing is established. On a hydria in 
Munich, his colleague Phintias compliments him accordingly (Fig. 5960). 
For he depicted Euthymides -- he is the seated youth -- as taking his music 
lesson with a friend, in the presence of an overseer, probably his "official" 
erastes, another feature of upper-class life. The shoulder shows two pretty 
young hetaerai at banquet, playing kottabos, and dedicating a throw to the 
young master. "To you, Euthymides" reads the inscription in the sympo- 


fragment of a cup in the manner of the Antiphon Painter, ARV 342,19; Beazley sug- 
gests that the painter of the latter may have been a pupil of Phintias. 


1T7Webster (supra n. 11) xiii εἰ passim. 


18-Euphronios and his Fellows," in Warren G. Moon (ed.), Ancient Greek 
Painting and Iconography (Madison, 1983) 147-158. 
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sium scene. The social stratum of a symposium was probably largely de- 
termined by the youth and the elegance of ıhe hetaerai hired for it, and these 
two are of the desirable variety. Euthymides, in tum, plays a collegial 
game with the other relatively "respectable" denizen of the potters’ quar- 
ters, Euphronius (Fig. 61). On an equally famous belly amphora by his 
hand, also in Munich, Euthymides wrote, "Not so Euphronios”: the ref- 
erence is to his successful study of twisted poses in his three symposiasts, 
with which he claimed, rightly, to have outdone the great master.!? (The 
reverse of the amphora shows preparations for the drinking bout.) 

Smikros, the apprentice and stipulated slave of Euphronios or another 
master, compliments himself on a stamnos in Brussels, again, of course, at 
symposium (Fig. 62). He is the elegant youth, with extravagant headgear, 
reciting poetry in the center scene to the music of a flutist, while his male 
companions to the right and to the left partake of the coarser attractions of 
the party, namely sex with the hetaerai. Since Smikros signed the stamnos 
as painter and identified himself as the center character in the scene, this 
painting constitutes the only incontrovertible self-portrait in Greek vase 
painting, since all other instances are debatable. 

If Smikros -- the humble associations of his name notwithstanding -- 
depicted himself as partaking of a symposium in the best of taste, that is 
not how his master Euphronios portrayed him. The fragments of a kalyx 
krater, now in Munich, by the hand of Euphronios, show Smikros in a far 
more amusing but less respectable symposium scene (Fig. 63).20 Our 
painter, here shown with long curly locks, is sharing a couch with a mature 
man named Ekphantides. The first words of Ekphantides’ recital, an invo- 
cation of Apollo and (presumably) another divinity such as Artemis or 
Leto, issue from his mouth in retrograde. To Smikros' left appears what 
remains of a flute girl, identified as Syko, who is diligently fingering a 
flute. Smikros is less than pleased with her flute playing, however, as he 
is trying to silence the instrument with his right hand, no doubt to clear the 
air for his lover's recitation. There are several satirical elements in this 
scene. Ekphantides and Smikros are erastes and eromenos, but the fuzz on 
Smikros' cheek and the beginning of a line around his mouth indicate that 


19Cf. the artfully contorted body of Theseus on Munich 8731, with the abduction 
of Korone, painted by Euthymides. 


20First published by Emily Vermeule in AntK 8 (1965) 34-39, 
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he is too old to play the boy partner in this traditional bond. His long, 
kouros-style curls may contain a spoof of his social aspirations. The 
woman Syko, too, although little of her survives, is neatly characterized. 
Her pronounced double chin points to middle age. The erect bearing of her 
head, and her busy hands with exaggeratedly long fingers manipulating the 
flute, establish her, even more, satirize her as officious and over-eager 10 
please. Her name, Syko, or fig, is a word also denoting the female geni- 
talia, in other words, a typical belittling prostitute's name.?! 

If Euphronios played on his imitator's social climbing, at some point 
in his career Smikros availed himself of an opportunity to get even. In 
1982 the Getty Museum acquired a psykter by his hand (again we are in the 
domain of symposium ware), with scenes of youths engaging in decidediy 
upper-class activities, namely athletics in the palaestra and pederastic love 
affairs, including what I believe to be a spoof of Euphronios' relationship 
to the reigning boy beauty of his day, the aristocratic Leagros (Fig. 64).22 
In the relevant scene Euphronios is making sexual advances to the boyish 
Leagros, who seems to be looking at him in wonder, and is in no way re- 
sponding. What is the meaning of our lowly painter's unsuccessful at- 
tempt at wooing the darling of the ruling class? By no stretch of taste can 
this chinless wonder with straggling hair be considered kalos: we have 
here yet another instance of one vase painter making fun of another's social 
aspirations. 

Do we have here an exception to our observation that the members of 
the upper classes were off limits to the wit and caricature of the vase 
painter? No, it would seem that Smikros here was protected by the am- 
biguous application of kalos names: whereas sometimes they are randomly 
scattered over unrelated scenes, in some instances they clearly identify 
specific youths. Euphronios was similarly protected when he painted a 
humorous scene in which a Leagros kalos is being whipped by a slave be- 
cause he had been caught masturbating.? 


21-This use of the word is established by Ar. Pax 1350. 
22 Frel (supra n. 18). 
23On Euphronios' pelike in the Villa Giulia, ARV 15,11, Keuls (infra n. 25) Fig. 


255. On kalos-names see David M. Robinson and Edward J. Fluck, A Study of Greek 
Love-Names (Baltimore 1937). 
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In my last instance of mutual pictorial leg-pulling by the vase painters 
there are no inscriptions and hence the identities of the participants are less 
certain. It is a cup painted by Phintias and also acquired by the Getty 
Museum in recent years (Figs. 65/66).2* The two sides feature the same 
young man and the same older hetaera, in two phases of their sexual en- 
counter. On one side he holds his painful erection with one hand; with the 
other he has just handed his companion a large krater; judging by her gaze 
into the vessel, she is primarily interested in whatever wine it may contain. 
On the other side the young man is reclining in obvious rapture, as the het- 
aera is bending over him and masturbating his penis. His left hand, which 
is raised with the palm turned upward, seems to urge the hetaera to step up 
the intensity of her activity. The facial features of our diligent hetaera 
greatly resemble those of the flute-playing Syko in the Euphronios krater 
fragments: we see the same fleshy nose, sunken mouth, and pronounced 
double chin of middle age. The personality trait of diligent subservience, 
so neatly sketched by Euphronios, is also present in the Phintias scene. 
Accordingly, Jiri Frel justifiably identified the two ladies. But is the youth 
a self-portrait by the painter of the cup, Phintias, as postulated by Frei? 
The theme of young men consorting with older hetaerai is not uncommon 
in symposium scenes and I have argued that this practice was encouraged 
to help young men overcome the memory of the female authority figures of 
their childhood.5 In our scene Phintias labored successfully to satirize the 
ugly old woman, especially where he depicts her in prone position, with 
the fat of her chunky body hanging down in rolls. Why would the artist 
represent himself in so wry an encounter? 1 detect a resemblance between 
the youth on the Phintias cup and Smikros as depicted on the Euphronios 
krater fragments. Do we have here yet another joking attempt to bring the 
humble Smikros back to the tawdry realities of his existence? 

Viewed together, these unusual pictures afford us a glimpse into the 
social world of the late archaic vase painters; these gifted artists lived on the 
fringes of respectable Athenian society, and worked in a popular medium 
that enjoyed no societal recognition; they received so little acclaim that their 
names were recorded by none but themselves. Although they shared in the 


24jirf Frei, "A View into Phintias' Private Life," Studies in Honor of Leo 
Mildenberg (1984) 57-60; idem (supra n. 1) 6-9. 


25Eva C. Keuls, The Reign of the Phallus: Sexual Politics in Ancient Athens 
(New York 1985) 168. 
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Panhellenic mythological heritage, they were surely alienated from the lofty 
Athenian literary production of the age. On the drinking ware commis- 
sioned by their customers, they portrayed the activities and the symbols of 
the ruling class, probably longing in vain to be admitted to its privileged 
rituals. If one believes Sigmund Freud in his famous essay "Wir and iss 
Relation to the Unconscious," there is no better nurturing ground for hu- 
mor than chronic frustration and inhibited aggressive impulses, 

During the decades that follow the floruit of the Pioneer Group a vari- 
ety of artists are to produce derisive studies of the human form and facial 
features -- mostly of anonymous subjects, as far as we know -- that antici- 
pate modern caricaturistic styles (Figs. 67/68). Both of these striking 
fragments, incidentally, derive from the Acropolis, suggesting that this 
type of satire was not particularly in demand with the Etruscans and other 
foreign customers. Most of ihe more characteristic instances are associated 
with symposium life, at least insofar as they appear on drinking vessels 
and especially the tondoes of kylikes. The early red-figure vase painters, 
while lampooning each other's social pretensions, transformed their inex- 
pensive but versatile medium into the first popular art form in the 
Mediterranean tradition and set patterns in satirical representation that were 
to be followed by their immediate successors and by the vase painters of 
Magna Graecia, 


THE CORPUS VASORUM ANTIQUORUM, THE LEXICON 
ICONOGRAPHICUM MYTHOLOGIAE CLASSICAE, AND THE 
BEAZLEY ARCHIVE PROJECT: DIFFERENT DATA BASES FOR 
THE STUDY OF ANCIENT GREEK ICONOGRAPHY 


The Corpus Vasorum Antiquorum, initiated in 1919, commonly re- 
ferred to as CVA, and the Lexicon Iconographicum Mythologiae Classicae 
(LIMC), whose first volume appeared in 1981, are ongoing publication 
projects that share with each other a magnitude of scope, staggering long- 
term budgets, and an overriding focus on ancient Greek pottery of the ar- 
chaic and classical ages. In philosophy of organization they could not dif- 
fer more; they are, in effect, efforts in opposite directions. The Beazley 
Archive Project is a service that collects information on publications on an- 
cient Attic pottery only, and aims exclusively at computerized storage and 
retrieval of data, not at publication in book form, 

Before we examine what different services these three projects offer, 
and what types of scholarly investigations they are best suited to support, it 
might be well to dwell for a moment on the importance of terra-cotta prod- 
ucts from the past for historical scholarship. 

Pottery serves as an important historical tracer of ancient civilizations 
all over the globe. Baked clay is not suitable for reuse and, when properly 
fired, is virtually indestructible. It does not disintegrate even after thou- 
sands of years in the ground, and, if its decoration was applied before fir- 
ing, that, too, will survive.! It can now be independently dated by a 
method called thermo-luminescence with a margin of error of a century or 
so. Strangely enough, efforts to establish geographical origin through 
chemical analysis have thus far on the whole not been successful. Where 
stone structures have crumbled, marble has been ground up, and metals 
have been melted down for reuse, it is often the humble terra-cotta objects 
that allow us to trace trade routes and establish chronologies. Creative 
cultures that experimented intensively with styles of decoration and with 
forms -- the latter generally most varied in societies that used the potter's 
wheel -- have left an especially detailed record. 


1 Scheibler, Die griechische Töpferkunst: Herstellung, Handel und Gebrauch der 
antiken Tongefässe (Munich, 1983); Ninina Cuomo di Caprio, La Ceramica in 
archeologia: Antiche Tecniche di lavorazione e moderni metodi di indagine (Rome, 
second ed., 1988). 
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Many parts of ancient Greece have left us a rich legacy in pottery, as 
have numerous other historical Mediterranean societies; it was, however, 
only in Attica in the Archaic and early Classical periods, roughly the sixth 
and fifth centuries B.C., that pottery was produced in sufficient quantity 
and variety to make it a major resource for the study of the entire culture, 
hence the great importance attached to it, not only by ancient-art historians, 
but also by literary scholars, archaeologists, and general historians. The 
current flowering in modern Greece of all types of classical scholarship, 
but especially of the archaeology of classical Greece, is heightening the in- 
terest in this unique source material, 


THE ROLE OF FIGURED POTTERY IN ATTIC SOCIETY 


The phenomenon of Attic pottery is so extraordinary that, in the virtual 
absence of any literary documentation, not even the most fundamental 
questions concerning its societal function can be answered with confi- 
dence. Who were these potters and painters who lavished such artistry and 
craftsmanship on the cheapest of all materials, baked clay?? Who were 
their patrons or customers, and to what use were these vessels put? And 
by what trade channels did vast numbers of them -- generally the best -- 
wind up in the possession of foreign buyers” 

It is evident that to the Athenians themselves pottery constituted what 
one scholar has called "down-market merchandise," in wry contrast to the 
prices modern collectors are willing to pay for its better specimens. 
Michael Vickers, in a seminal article of 1985, and other publications, ar- 
gues that the standard ceremonial ware of the rich and powerful of Athens, 
as in other societies, was made of precious or lesser metals, a view well- 
documented in citations from Greek texts. In his essay "From Silver to 


2The production of Attic black- and red-figured pottery, and especially of its 
luminous black glaze, was so complicated that it took decades of research to duplicate its 
process. See Joseph Veach Noble, The Techniques of Attic Painted Pottery (New York, 
1965); idem, "An Overview of the Technology of Greek and Related Pottery,“ in H. A. 
G. Brijder (ed.), Ancient Greek and Related Ponery, (Amsterdam 1984), pp. 31-41. 


3A. W. Johnston, Trademarks on Greek Vases (London, 1979); Scheibler, Die 
griechische Töpferkunst, chapter 3. 


4M. Vickers, "Artful Crafts: The Influence of metalwork on Athenian Painted 
Pottery," Journal of Hellenic Studies, 105 (1985):108-38; idem, "Greece and Rome,” in 
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Ceramic" of 1986 he persuasively shows the close kinship in shape and 
style between silver vessels and their counterparts in terra-cotta. Viewing 
Attic red-figured pottery as simulating gold embossing against a back- 
ground of (tamished) silver may take the argument too far, but his essential 
point is well-taken. 

Yet, by no means can Attic pottery be explained as a cheap version of 
metalware, or even as esthetically dependent on metalwork, because from 
the beginning, but especially in the great age of red-figure from about 530 
to 450 B,C., it is characterized by experimentation and innovation in tech- 
niques of draftsmanship to which metal is not hospitable, such as fore- 
shortening, portraiture including caricature, the "freezing" of intricate dra- 
matic interaction, and, in its later phase, elementary linear perspective. 

The most ingenious hypothesis is that formulated by the late T.B.L. 
Webster. According to this scholar much of Attic figured pottery was pro- 
duced for patrons for use at one specific festive occasion, after which it 
was either smashed or sold off on the second-hand market.” While there is 
no substantive corroboration for this view, it explains a number of facts of 
the Attic pottery trade: the absence of references to vase painting in Greek 
authors for whom this partyware was insignificant; the appearance in 
Etruscan tombs of Greek vases with specifically local Athenian themes, 
such as the various tales glorifying the life of Theseus and other chauvinis- 
tic charter myths; the predominance, among vessel types, of shapes pro- 
duced for the preparation and consumption of wine, such as mixing bowls 
(krateres), wine coolers (psykteres), the omnipresent symposium cups 
(kylikes), and others. The questions raised by the phenomenon of Attic 
pottery will never be fully answered, but in this writer's view Webster's 
theory, which does not necessarily conflict with that of Vickers, ranks as 
the most plausible. 


From Silver to Ceramic: The Potter's Debt to Metalwork in the Graeco-Roman, 
Oriental and Islamic Worlds (Oxford, 1986). 


51. B. L. Webster, Porter and Patron in Classical Athens (London, 1972), xiii et 
passim; Webster's title is an allusion to a famous article by Sir John Beazley, "Potter 
and Painter in Classical Athens," Papers of the British Academy, 30 (1944):87-125. 
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THE ROLE OF ATTIC POTTERY IN WESTERN ART 


The essence of painting as a developed art is the conquest of the third di- 
mension, or the simulation of three-dimensional vision in a two-dimen- 
sional medium, Only the different techniques of perspective allow the re- 
presentation of the various aims of painting: expressive portraiture, the 
representation of movement, and the creation of scenes with dramatic 
interaction. Today, in the age of the proliferation of abstract, surrealistic 
and non-figurative styles, we lump techniques for the believable depiction 
of the third dimension under the term "Classical Realism."° There is no 
doubt that Classical Realism was born in fifth-century Athenian wall and 
panel painting. None of this survives, but Greek and Latin literary texts 
have preserved a memory of its splendor, and the derivative art of the late 
Classical, Hellenistic, and Greco-Roman ages reveals what an explosion in 
technique and subject matter had taken place.” The earliest painter active in 
Athens highlighted by our sources was Polygnotus of Thasos, the "etho- 
grapher," an epithet that probably commemorates the artist's skill in 
portraiture and facial expression.® 

Polygnotus, however, though not precisely datable, was active at a 
time close to the middle of the fifth century B.C. The innovations at- 
tributed to him and most of those associated with his successors are already 
foreshadowed in the art of vase painting several decades earlier. As far as 
the sources presently available allow us to perceive, during the late sixth 
and early fifth centuries the vase painters were the innovators, and not the 
artistic dependents of other crafts. They introduced not only new tech- 
niques such as foreshortening and three-quarter poses, but also new cate- 


6On the development of painting and drawing in Greece, see Andreas Rumpf, 
Malerei und Zeichnung der klassischen Antike (Munich, 1953); Wilhelm Kraiker, Die 
Malerei der Griechen (Stuttgart, 1958); Martin Robertson, Greek Painting (Geneva/New 
York, second ed., 1979). These basic texts, however, are outdated as a result of new 
finds. The latest study is Paulo Moreno, Pirtura Greca da Polignoto ad Apelle (Milan, 
1987). 


7 The literary sources on Attic painting are most fully collected in J. Overbeck, Die 
antiken Schriftquellen zur Geschichte der bildenden Künste bei den Griechen (Leipzig, 
1869); in shorter forın in J. J. Pollitt, The Art of Greece (Englewood, NJ, 1965). 


8For ethos as a critical concept see Eva C. Keuls, Plato and Greek Painting 
(Leiden, 1978), pp. 95-106. 
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gories of subject matter, such as the self-portrait, caricature, and genre art. 
The vase painters’ creativity is the more remarkable, since, in view of their 
lowly position, probable absence of formal training, and obscure niche in 
society, their product should be considered as "popular art," the first major 
such art form in Western history. 


SAMPLES OF THE INNOVATIONS BY RED-FIGURED VASE PAINTERS 


A few illustrations must here suffice. The first vase painters who ex- 
perimented intensively with bodies in three-quarter or contorted poses were 
those of the so-called Pioneer Group, the earliest major school of red-fig- 
ure artists who flourished in the last decades of the sixth century. Figure 
61 shows a tour de force in this pursuit by the painter Euthymides. The 
vase enjoys a certain renown in modern times because an inscription read- 
ing "Not so Euphronius" reveals that Euthymides felt this time he had 
outdone the master vase painter of the age (Euthymides' faces, however, 
are still executed in the easier silhouette technique). In Figure 70, another 
member of Euphronius' circle, his disciple (or more probably, apprentice) 
Smikros has been less successful in this aspect of his craft: the depicted 
athlete appears to have an arm coming out ofhis back. The detail of a hy- 
dria by the selfsame Smikros in Figure 69 constitutes the only incontrovert- 
ible surviving self-portrait in Greek or, for that matter, classical art because 
the painter both signed the vase and identified the figure. Smikros has 
portrayed himself at symposium, attired in an extravagantly elegant head- 
dress, reciting poetry to [ἢ music of an equally sumptuous hetaera-flautist. 
It is probable that several more pictures from this period include self-por- 
traits. 

Extreme foreshortening of feet may be observed in the name vase of 
the Foundry Painter, showing the god of craftsmanship Hephaestus in his 
smithy (Figure 71). The cup is dated about twenty years later than the 
works of the Pioneer Group, at 490-80 B.C. It is interesting to note that 
the artist has made no attempt to depict the stool on which Hephaestus sits 
in perspective. The Greek word for painting is zographia, literally "the 
drawing of living beings," which term underscores the anthropocentric bias 
of Greek art. Accordingly, techniques for representing angular objects in 
depth, or linear perspective, do not appear until somewhat later in the fifth 
century and, in this case, evidently in imitation of the art of painting, 
specifically that of painting scenic props for the theater. An example is 
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shown in Figure 72, a skyphos with a Homeric scene, from the middle of 
the fifth century. It shows Penelope at her loom, in the presence of her son 
Telemachus. The stool that supports Odysseus’ wife is depicted in linear 
perspective.? 

An interest in genre scenes may be illustrated by the unattributed 
skyphos (household drinking cup) in Figures 73 and 74. It depicts a do- 
mestic pantry containing a storage chest, basket, various vessels for con- 
taining liquids, and, in the upper center, a cooking pot and griddle. On the 
other side the artist pokes fun at the lady of the house, who is on the way 
to somewhere, imbibing wine from a huge cup while a slave girl with a 
diffident expression follows her with a pitcher and wineskin for refills 
along the way.! 

Caricature of the human physiognomy, as in the sherd of a cup in 
Figure 67, was another cherished feature of this exuberantly creative art. 
(This feature has been largely ignored by scholarship, and the literature on 
it is minimal.!!) Evidently pictures of this type were not as popular with 
foreign buyers, since most of the instances were found in debris layers in 
Attica. 

Finally, the skill of freezing a scene involving complicated interaction 
of different figures is epitomized in the famous cup tondo by the 
Penthesileia Painter, who was named after this masterpiece, in Figure 41. 
The scene is often reproduced, but its dramatic implications have not been 
brought out. The painting depicts the (non-Homeric) story of the hero 
Achilleus, who killed the Amazon queen Penthesileia on the battlefield 
outside Troy and fell in love with her in the very moment he plunged his 
sword into her breast, a story already fraught with poignancy. Here the 


9On the development of linear perspective, Gisela Richter, Perspective in Greek 
and Roman Arı (London, 1970). For a survey of technical innovations in the fifth and 
early fourth centuries B.C., see Eva C. Keuls, Plato and Greek Painting, Chapter 4. 


1OGenre scenes in Greek vase painting have received little attention from scholars, 
and I know of no publication specifically devoted to them. 


11On caricature: Dieter Metzler, Porträt und Gesellschaft: Über die Entstehung des 
griechischen Porträts in der Klassik (Münster, 1971); Jirf Frel, Greek Portraits in the J. 
Paul Getty Museum (Malibu, 1982), pp. 6-9; Eva C. Keuls, "The Social Position of 
Autic Vase Painters and the Birth of Caricature,” in J. Christiansen (ed.), Ancient Greek 
and Related Potiery: Proceedings of the International Vase Symposium, Copenhagen, 
1987, here no. 14. 
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artist has added another feature (possibly inspired by older representa- 
tions), of Penthesileia making a futile effort to seduce Achilleus by caress- 
ing his breast, in order to induce him to spare her. Behind this scene of 
bitter implications, the artist has created what may be termed a non-dra- 
matic foil for his ideas, namely another Amazon on the right, who is also 
expiring from a fresh stab wound, and on the left, the soldier who has in- 
flicted it and is calmly resheathing his sword with a startled expression on 
his face that communicates "What is all the fuss about?"!2 

In view of both the abundance and the richness of this material, it is no 
wonder that it has inspired vast expenditures in time and funding ever since 
it was first recognized. 


THE HISTORY OF THE STUDY OF GREEK VASE PAINTING? 


The identification of the origin of this class of artifacts is of relatively 
recent date. In the past, as now, the richest source of portable ancient 
Greek works of art has been Italy, especially the Etruscan tombs unearthed 
there ever since the eighteenth century, and to a lesser extent the tombs and 
other remains of the Greek settlements on Italian soil.'* When large 
quantities of terra-cotta ware of exceptionally fine quality and, in part, with 
intriguing decorations first began to emerge from Italic soil in the eigh- 
teenth century, it was for decades universally assumed to be of Etruscan 
manufacture. One reason for this assumption was that this colorful civi- 
lization was just arising out of the oblivion of history and a veritable 
Etruscomania prevailed. Another was the striking absence of reference to 
Greek decorated pottery in either the Greek or Latin literary texts already 
noted. 


l2For a fuller discussion of this scene, see Eva C. Keuls, The Reign of the 
Phallus: Sexual Politics in Ancient Athens (New York, 1985), pp. 45-47. 


13Greek "vases” are found in a great variety of shapes, none of them, as far as we 
know, designed to hold flowers. The practice of calling them vases stems from the 
Italian "vasi," which is broad in meaning, corresponding to the English "vessels.” For 
an excellent outline of the history of scholarship on Attic pottery, see R. M. Cook, 
Greek Painted Pottery (London, 1960), chapter 15. 


l4scholars refer to the culture and the artifacts of Greek colonists in Italy as 
"Italiot.” 
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Even after finds of vases with inscriptions in Attic proved their Greek 
manufacture, common opinion clung to the view that they were produced 
by Greek craftsmen settled in Italy and Sicily. Not until the 1830s were 
potsherds of comparable style and technique found in the Persian debris 
stratum on the Acropolis in Athens (resulting from the destruction of 
Athens in 480 B.C.), and the foundation could be laid for the distinction 
between Attic pottery and its imitations by Etruscan and Italiot craftsmen. 5 

Greek pottery is now to be found in virtually all major museums of 
Western antiquities in the world and in numerous private collections. The 
total number of Attic pots and fragments with figured decoration is esti- 
mated at eighty thousand. They constitute a unique resource from which 
insights can be gleaned conceming all aspects of ancient Greek, but pri- 
marily Attic, life and culture, from religious practices and political stances 
to mundane matters such as clothing styles, agricultural techniques, and 
methods of shipbuilding. Our very knowledge of the techniques whereby 
Attic black- and red-figured pottery was produced, owes considerably to 
representations of potters and painters at work on vases,!® 


CURRENT STATUS OF THE STUDY OF GREEK VASES 


Since the beginning of the twentieth century, many distinguished ca- 
reers have been and are being devoted exclusively to the study, organiza- 
tion, classification, and interpretation of this remarkable and inexhaustible 
material. By now the bibliography on Attic vase painting is vast, and vir- 
tually all of its more spectacular specimens have been published with pho- 


15-Tnere are many references to potters and their craft in Greek texts, but none to 
the painters of black- and red-figured vases. The only mention of decorated pottery 
occurs in Pindar, Nem. 10,35-37, wbere the poet alludes to its one type known to have 
been used in public ceremonies, namely the black-figured amphorae awarded as prizes in 
the Panathenaic games. Aristopbanes, Eccl. 996 mentions a painter of white-ground 
funerary oilflasks. A passage in Suetonius, Julius Caesar, 81, is sometimes taken to 
refer specifically to Greek painted pottery. However, Suetonius only reports that when 
Julius Caesar founded a new colony on the site of the Greek town Capua, his settlers 
disturbed some old tombs in which there was aliquanıum vasculorum operis antiqui, 
"some quantity of vessels of ancient workmanship.” The vascula could have been metal 
pots or even general utensils. 


Ἰόξες Gisela M. Richter, The Craft of Athenian Pottery (New York, 1923), where 
most surviving pictures of pottery shops are reproduced (as well as most literary 
references to the craft). 
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tographs somewhere. For the systematization of the material, that is, the 
establishment of a chronological framework, the attributions to specific 
pottery workshops and to specific decorators' hands and the cataloguing of 
the bibliography on each piece, the groundwork was laid masterfully the 
late Sir John Beazley. His own work is current until about 1965 (when he 
ceased working on the Paralipomena), but is continued at the Beazley 
Archive at the Ashmolean Museum in Oxford, which also is custodian of 
Beazley’s personal collections of photographs and of his notes.!? 


THE BEAZLEY ARCHIVE PROJECT!® 


Beazley's works are indispensable tools for any scholar studying Attic 
vase painting, but the catalogues themselves are not illustrated; they merely 
refer to illustrated publications, and they provide access to Beazley's own 
classifications, attributions, chronologies, and categories of indexing. In 
his published lists of vases Beazley primarily organizes by vase-painter or 
workshop, listing these broadly in chronological order, secondarily by the 
shape of the pot, and tertiarily by presumed chronological order of manu- 
facture. For each item there is a description and identification of the scene, 
plus a highly condensed bibliography. His indices to the subject matter of 
the decorations are mainly mythological-prosopographical. 

The computerized continuation of Beazley's work maintains these 
principles of organization. However, owing to the virtually unlimited stor- 
age capacity of the computer, it can include reference to the entire bibliog- 
raphy on each item known to the programmers. Already the data base 
contains far more material than could reasonably be published in book 


17), Ὁ, Beazley, Artic Black-Figure Vase-Painters (Oxford, 1956); idem, Arric Red- 
Figure Vase-Painters (Oxford, second ed., 1963); idem, Paralipomena, (Oxford, 1971). 
O. Lucilla Burn and Ruth Glynn, Beazley Addenda (Oxford, 1982). Useful critical 
surveys of publications on Greek vase painting are published by Henri Metzger in the 
Revue des Etudes Grecques, most recently in 1986, pp. 63-116. 


18 See Ruth Glynn, "The Beazley Archive Project,” in F. Lissarague and F. 
Thelamon (eds.), /mage εἰ c&ramique grecque (Rouen, 1983), pp. 67 ff. Both the 
collection of photographs, to which additions are made regularly, and the computerized 
continuation of Beazley's catalogues may be consulted by established scholars, The 
photo archive, while not complete and of uneven quality, is nevertheless a valuable 
resource because it offers in many cases the only possibility to examine all or most of 
the works by any single hand in one place. 
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form. Moreover, the computer can search, not only for proper nouns, but 
for any word, or combination of words, in the descriptions. 

Thus, it is possible to retrieve from the data base all occurrences of, 
say, "warrior with helmet," or, as has recently been done, of the combina- 
tion "altar with palm tree," an invaluable asset for the researcher.!? Thus 
far, Beazley's published catalogues have not been entered into the comput- 
erized database, and can therefore not be scanned, but this limitation will 
probably be lifted in the near future. Unfortunately, Beazley did not have 
computerization in mind, and in order to keep the sizes of his catalogues 
manageable, purposely kept his descriptions to a bare minimum, and for 
conciseness used broad categories of description, such as "athletes," rather 
than, for instance, "boxers" and "sprinters." 


THE CORPUS VASORUM 


The CVA is based on a conception of the scholar's use of source ma- 
terial that differs greatly from that of Beazley (and that of LIMC, as we 
shall see). Its founders felt that the most pressing need was for access to 
the material that was firstly photographic, and secondly completely unpre- 
judiced, so that every student of Greek culture and every generation of 
scholars could use it as the raw material of history that it is. For painted 
pottery shares with a few other major categories of ancient materials, such 
as inscriptions, the attribute that it has come down to us through the haz- 
ards of physical survival and not via the selective, censorious, and interpre- 
tative processes of human intervention. In this it differs starkly from the 
literary record which, by and large, is our most abundant source for the 
history of ancient Greece. 

Shortly after World War I the Acad&mie des Inscriptions et Belles 
Lettres de Paris, France's prestigious institution which specializes in 
historical scholarship, sponsored the creation of an international academic 
body, among whose functions was to be to promote the study of "ancient 
pottery."” The new institute, located in Brussels, was called the Union 
Internationale Acad&mique, and its original membership consisted of a 
handful of European countries that had been victorious in the war or had 
come through it in comfortable neutrality, namely France, Italy, Belgium, 


19Christina Sourvinou-Inwood, "Altars with Palm-trees, Palm-trees and 
parthenoi," Bulletin of the Institute for Classical Studies, 32 (1985):125-46. 
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Great Britain, Denmark, and the Netherlands. This left out Germany, then 
the very heartland of classical scholarship and eventually to become the 
biggest contributor to the project, as well as many other countries with im- 
portant collections of historical pottery, and of course the very birthplace of 
this remarkable form of art, Greece itself. Nothing indicates, however, 
that these countries were discouraged from joining. 

The plan was to publish in installments in uniform manner a complete 
corpus of every last ancient vase, with or without decoration, with full 
photographs, and only a brief description in one of the four principal lan- 
guages of scholarship (French, German, English, and Italian). The mate- 
rial was to be organized firstly according to location (country and museum 
or private collection). Within each volume the material was to be broken 
down according to coded geographical zones and sub-zones, and tertiarily 
according to period (chronology) as appropriate for the particular type. 
The effect would be that the user of each volume could peruse the pages of 
photographs more or less as if he or she were wandering through the room 
of the museum in question, including its reserves, where materials are only 
broadly assorted according to type, and examine each item with unbiased 
candor. In other words, the Corpus Vasorum Antiquorum is essentially 
dedicated to the principle of serendipity. 

Mastermind of the project was the distinguished French archaeologist 
Edmond Pottier, who also published the first volume in the series, France 
1, Louvre 1, in 1922. The introduction to this volume provides the guide- 
lines for the entire CVA system, and, together with the plates and descrip- 
tions themselves, amply demonstrates the confusion and problems that the 
organization of the material invited from the start. All volumes from one 
country were to be numbered consecutively, and alphabetized under that 
country's name. That works well for Italy and France, whose names come 
out similarly in most languages. But Holland started out as "P" for Pays- 
Bas, and later switched to "N" for Netherlands. Germany, which country 
joined the project in the 1930s, originally was alphabetized as 
"Allemagne," but later switched to "D" for Deutschland. Pottier's intro- 
duction explains, after a fashion, what categories of pottery were eligible 
for inclusion: all "ancient" pottery derived from all of Europe, the Near 
East (not exactly defined) and North Africa (not exactly defined). This 
vaguely outlined area (which includes regions from which no significant 
pottery derives) was divided into eight geographical zones to be numbered 
with Roman numerals; these zones were subdivided into geographical di- 
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visions identified with capital letters, and, within that division, into 
chronological phases identified with small letters. Pottier's first category 
was "I C a," indicating "Near East - Susa - First Period," or, in more 
common scholarly parlance, "Proto-Elamite pottery from Susa, Persia." 
Within each chronological phase the pages of plates were to be numbered 
consecutively; but with each new subdivision new numbers were applied, 
The idea was that the next person publishing "Proto-Elamite pottery from 
Susa" would pick up the next page number for this category from a previ- 
ous volume. A second numbering system at the bottom of the plates num- 
bered them consecutively within the entire country, The early volumes 
were published as loose leaves, so that a user conceivably could combine 
pages from different volumes. Most libraries, however, have now bound 
even the early CVA volumes to prevent loss of pages. Pottier also initiated 
the bizarre practice, upheld for many years, of not providing a table of 
contents or even a descriptive title page. The worst error in judgment, 
however, was the random combination in any single volume of material 
belonging to entirely different societies and periods, causing most users to 
leaf through masses of material irrelevant to their interest. 

Despite the sweep of Pottier's categories, the total number of objects 
in the original six member countries was estimated at only eighty thousand, 
and Pottier envisioned some forty volumes for the first phase of the pro- 
ject. Considering the inevitable disagreement among scholars in matters of 
attribution, origin, and chronology, it is clear that the possibilities for con- 
fusion, inconsistency in categorizing, and general lack of uniformity were 
boundless in this poorly thought-out system. When the number of vol- 
umes published began to exceed Pottier's first estimate by far (in 1984 
there were 233 volumes published in 25 countries), both the access to the 
material and the systems for quoting the volumes became so confusing that 
a part of its potential as a scholarly resource was wasted, 

The biggest drawback of the system, however, was the eclectic com- 
bination of materials used. Gradually publishers of CVA volumes began to 
concentrate more and more on the largest and most interesting group, 
namely wares from Greece and a few fabrics that are closely associated 
with them, such as Italiot, Etruscan, and Cypriot. A German concordance 
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to the CVA published in 194220 did little to clear up the confusion, espe- 
cially since at that time the series consisted only of seventy-four volumes, 
but the Beazley archive in 1984 published a Summary Guide to the series, 
intended to guide the user interested in Attic pottery and a few other major 
Mediterranean fabrics to the appropriate volumes.2! 

The more recent CVA volumes are published as bound books, their 
pages arc numbered consecutively, and they tend to have tables of contents 
and even indexes. The rules of uniformity are not stricly enforced. The 
only volume so far published in Japan combines two collections in differ- 
ent locations. But a volume presenting the collection of the Diego 
Veläzquez Institute in Madrid (1944) was not allowed to use the CVA title 
because it was published in Spanish. Instead, it bears the title Corpus 
Vasorum Hispanorum, 


LIMC 


As the CVA is plodding steadily towards the fulfillment of its ultimate, 
adjusted goal, the photographic recording of every last one of the Greek 
and related vases, the equally monumental LIMC is getting off the ground. 

LIMC is published by a commercial publisher, Artemis-Verlag in 
Zurich, but subsidized by UNESCO, the Centre National de la Recherche 
Scientifique of France, the American National Endowment for the 
Humanities, the J. Paul Getty Foundation, and a number of other public in- 
stitutions. LIMC's primary orientation is prosopographical; its entries, 
eventually to number about twenty-three hundred, are the gods and heroes 
of Greek mythology, although a few generic types of figures, such as 
Furies, Maenads, and Harpies, are also included, as are a few anonymous 
mythological categories such as "the uninitiated" (entry "Amuetoi"). Under 
each name LIMC provides a conspectus of the known narratives in ancient 
texts related to the figure, a catalogue intended to be complete of all of its 
representations in Greek, Italiot, Roman, Etruscan, and occasionally other 
ancient art, and a critical commentary. The illustrations are abundant and 


20Jan W. Crous, Konkordanz zum Corpus Vasorum Antiquorum (Rome, 1942). 
The German Institute went so far as to unbind the CVA volumes in its holdings so as to 
rearrange their pages in more accessible fashion. 


21 Thomas H. Carpenter, Summary Guide to Corpus Vasorum Antiquorum 
(Oxford, 1984). 
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of good quality, but are not intended to be complete, and are preferentially 
of previously unpublished or unfamiliar items. The illustrations are by no 
means restricted to vase paintings, but, by the nature of the available doc- 
umentation, decorated vases constitute a large percentage of them. 

The project is absorbing the assiduous efforts of an arımy of classicists 
and ancient-art historians worldwide writing in any of the same four lan- 
guages used by the CVA. To give some idea of the magnitude of the pro- 
ject, the entry "Amazones" catalogues 819 items, and "Eros” is represented 
by 1020 artifacts. Some entries, such as "Heracles/Hercules," exceeded 
the capacity of one single scholar and had to be divided among two or 
more. Thus far, three double volumes, consisting of one volume of text 
and one of plates each, have appeared covering A-EROS. The originally 
projected total number of seven double volumes will almost certainly have 
to be augmented, and a supplement volume is already in preparation as 
well. 

Despite the subsidies and although the contributors are not remuner- 
ated, the Lexicon is expensive: the first double volume sold for over a 
thousand dollars, and each successive volume is more expensive than the 
previous one. The total price cannot as yet be calculated, but will certainly 
exceed ten thousand dollars. 

Who will use the fruit of this gigantic effort, and how much benefit 
will it yield to scholarship? In terms of the quantity of its iconographical 
source material, LIMC will be surpassed only by the CVA. It has the ad- 
vantage over the CVA that the quality of its illustrations is almost uniformly 
good. LIMC is a boon for researchers in traditional iconographical sub- 
jects, such as the history of specific mythological motifs over the centuries, 
and the parallels (or lack thereof) between the pictorial and the literary tra- 
dition. Prominent among the latter type of studies are attempts to recon- 
struct lost Greek tragedies from the pictorial documentation which will be 
greatly facilitated by LIMC.22 Already students are veering in the direction 
of projects likely to benefit from the reference materials that have appeared 
thus far in the three published double volumes. The Trojan cycle of myth, 


22 Classic studies on this topic are Louis S&chan, Erudes sur la tragedie grecque 
dans ses rapports avec la c&ramique (Paris, 1923); A. D. Trendall and T. B. L. Webster, 
Nlustrations of Greek Drama (London, 1971). For a study of the iconography of a single 
lost Greek play (Aeschylus' Niobe), see Eva C. Keuls, "The Reconstruction of a Lost 
Greek Tragedy with Literary and Archaeological Detective Work,” Liberal and Fine Arıs 
Review, 4 (1984):26-49. 
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for instance, is particularly rich in names beginning with A: from Achilleus 
to Amazons to Andromache and her son Astyanax -- hence the letter A oc- 
cupies more than two double volumes of LIMC -- and will undoubtediy 
feature in numerous master's theses and doctoral dissertations in the com- 
ing years, 

Yet for much of the ongoing research on Attic pottery, LIMC's proso- 
pographical approach is old-fashioned (even though most scholars would 
grant that it is the only one possible at the present stage of investigation). 
A number of contemporary students of Attic pottery are attempting to place 
its iconography in a wider socio-historical context, and are asking other 
questions of it, such as: What can we deduce from them conceming the 
vase painters’ own place in the society of their time? What do vase paint- 
ings revcal in general about the social aspects of Athenian culture, such as 
religious beliefs and rituals, norms of sexual behavior, initiation rites, 
marital patterns? And, most recently, what is the communicative value of 
specific details in Attic iconography??? For scholars of these investigative 
bents, anonymous and genre scenes are often more revealing than those 
with identifiable prosopographical and narrative content. 


THE LANGUAGE OF ATTIC VASE PAINTING 


Attic vase painting, like many other ancient art forms, is extremely 
semiotic in nature; that is, through frequent use specific graphic forms have 
acquired symbolic values beyond their literal communication. Identifying 
attributes constitute a simple manifestation of this trend. A trident spells 
"Poseidon" and a lightning rod "Zeus," while otherwise these two divini- 
ties may resemble each other. These symbols need not be exclusive: 
Hermes, for instance, is frequently identified by a wide-brimmed travel hat 
(petasos), since, as the messenger of the gods, he is constantly on the go. 
But in our Figure 54, the tondo of the name vase of the Oedipus Painter, 
the same type of hat communicates that Oedipus, who is conversing with 
the sphinx, has just arrived from Corinth. Objects floating overhead, and 
presumably to be imagined as hanging on the wall on pegs, are frequently 


23 An admirable manifestation of this new trend is the volume La Cit des Images: 
Religion et socidtE en Grece antique (no editor indicated), (Lausanne, 1984) with 
contributions by French and Swiss archaeologists of anthropological orientation. 
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omitted in descriptive cataloguing, but they do invariably have some com- 
municative value; mostly they identify the scene and the occasion. A bas- 
ket on the wall, for instance, communicates "Dutch treat dinner party" 
(eranos). However, a scraper (strygil), combined with a sponge, a fre- 
quent detail in scenes of male pastimes, evidently does not necessarily con- 
vey that the scene is set in a palaestra, but only that its owner belongs to the 
leisure class and has the time and money for athletics. In scenes set inside 
the private house, mostly occurring on "boxes” (pyxides) and other types 
of vessels especially made for women, a closed double door defines the 
setting as the women's quarters, but also symbolizes the seclusion of 
women from the world of men. A door ajar, and often affording a glimpse 
of a couch behind it, symbolizes marriage, especially the wedding night, 
but also the fear which the bride had, or was thought to have, of the awe- 
some experience awaiting her.24 

Combinations of elements may convey meaning beyond that of their 
individual components. To cite an example, a palm tree regularly refers to 
the goddess Leto and/or her twin children Apollo and Artemis. As such, 
the symbol recalls the story that Leto, while in labor on the island of Delos, 
clutched a palm tree to ease her pangs. The altar as an iconographic detail 
is clearly a very broad symbol. It can denote any religious ritual, but also 
"home altar," hence the sanctity of the home; dutiful service to the com- 
munity is possibly another connotation. Yet, in a recent article C. 
Sourvinou-Inwood has argued, with considerable persuasion, that the 
combination altar-palm tree carries a narrowed allusion, namely to a young 
woman, or young women, about to marry under the protection of 
Artemis.25 

Or, it may be the overall compositional scheme that is the bearer of the 
symbolic communication. Thus, as has been shown by Lagrange and 
Renaud, a frequentiy repeated scheme of a warrior carrying a fallen com- 
rade off he battlefield carries the value "heroic self-sacrifice on behalf of 
the fatherland," regardless of whether the scene is anonymous or identified 
as "Ajax carrying the body of Achilleus” in epic-mythological time.26 A 


24EvaC. Keuls, The Reign of the Phallus, pp. 117-28. 
25 Sourvinou-Inwood, "Altars with Palm-trees.” 


26M.-S. Lagrange and M. Renaud, "Interpretation des documents figures en 
archologie et histoire d’art: Essai de simulation sur ordinateur,” in Lissarague and 
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scene of a figure, with or without weapon, pursuing another, unarmed 
one, seems almost invariably to allude to sexual conquest by force regard- 
less of the sexes and mortality statuses of the participants.27 

Many of the scenes on Attic vases are polysemic, that is, they refer to 
a specific epic-mythological story or exploit, but at the same time to a more 
generalized, contemporary ambiance. The figure of Theseus, for instance, 
the local Attic mythological hero par excellence, alludes at the same time to 
a specific mythological persona and to a generalized contemporary equiva- 
lent, namely every Athenian ephebe. This tendency towards generalization 
explains why one can see in some vase paintings characters defined as 
epic-historical figures combined with ordinary persons in contemporary 
Athenian garb. Such an example is shown in Figure 75 which features a 
duel of two Homeric heroes, identified as such by their high-crested hel- 
mets. One is fallen to the ground and the goddess Nike extends a protect- 
ing hand to the victim. He is the emblematic "self-sacrificing hero," the 
bystanders are ordinary citizens.2® Frequently one can detect behind this 
phenomenon of the generalization of myths a conscious effort on the part 
of leading politicians to use myths for political and moral propaganda; 
whether, in such cases, vase painting was the primary medium or whether 
it merely reflected developments in the loftier arts such as sculpture and 
painting is impossible to determine. 

In order to solve the many mysteries of pictorial symbolism, one pro- 
ceeds in a manner similar to that used by a linguist trying to define the 
meaning of unfamiliar words in a foreign language. Context and analogy 
are the chief clues. The conclusions arrived at by this method are often im- 
pressive, but they are always tentative, and any deviant specimen that turns 
up may require an adjustment to the "reading." For that reason it is impor- 
tant for the researcher to have access to a complete listing of all extant rep- 


Thelamon, Image et c&ramique grecque (Rouen: Actes du colloque de Rouen, 25-26 
Novembre 1982), pp. 43-66. 


275, Kämpf-Dimitriadou, Die Liebe der Götter in der attischen Kunst des 5. 
Jahrhunderts v. Christus (Basel, 1979); C. Sourvinou-Inwood, "A Series of Erotic 
Pursuits," Journal of Hellenic Studies, 107 (1987):131-53. 


28Por a full analysis of the program of this huge kylix -- the largest surviving -- 
see my "Patriotic Propaganda and Counter-cultural Protest in Athens as Evidenced by 
Vase Painting,“ in Brijder, Ancient Greek and Related Potiery, pp. 256-59, bere no. 12. 
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resentations of the particular symbol he or she is exploring. As yet, much 
of the vocabulary of Attic vase painting remains untranslated, 


THE COMPUTERIZATION OF CVA AND LIMC 


Inevitably, the vast documentation of CVA and LIMC is being stored 
in computers, thus far on a verbal basis only. 

At the Istituto d’Archeologia of the University of Pisa, Italy, a team of 
researchers is storing basic data on all Attic red- and black-figured pottery 
published in the volumes of CVA.2? This data base largely overlaps that of 
the Beazley Archive Project, but not entirely. Firstly, the Beazley system 
includes a minor, third fabric, namely that of Attic white-ground pottery 
mostly consisting of oil flasks (lekythoi) produced as burial offerings. (In 
this technique the pot is decorated after firing with a white slip and brightly 
colored figures.) Secondly, in the Beazley system only vases or fragments 
that can be attributed to a hand, a school, or at least a trend are included. 
Specimens that defy such attempts, for the most part fragments, are not 
catalogued. Photographs of thousands of such unattributed fragments may 
be examined in the Beazley Archive, but they are not classified. 

The Pisa system, on the other hand, follows the CVA editors; in other 
words, it is dependent on what any particular publisher of a volume con- 
siders deserving of inclusion. The Pisa system is limited, and will con- 
tinue to be so for a long time, by the state of incompletion of the CVA pro- 
ject. Among the many collections as yet not catalogued are some important 
ones, notably the collection of ancient vases in the Hermitage Museum in 
Leningrad. (The USSR thus far has not contributed to the CVA project 
although several other Soviet-bloc countries have.) 

The descriptive modules in the Pisa system are more limited than those 
of the Beazley Archive Project: they include human and divine figures, 
whether identifiable or anonymous, animals, and creatures of fantasy, but 
generally not objects, nor does it describe action except insofar as this is 
part of the subject designator: "Zeus pursuing Ganymede," but not "by- 
stander fleeing.” 


29C. di Bari and G. Orsolini, "L'Elaborazione elettronica di vasi attici a figure nere 
e rosse del CVA," in Lissarague and Thelamon, /mage et ceramique grecque, pp. 81-90; 
P. E. Arias, C. di Bari and G. Orsolini Rinzitti, La Ceramica Anica a figure nere e rosse 
del Corpus Vasorum Antiquorum: L’Analisi computerizzata dei dati (Rome, 1985). 
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Thus, the Pisa system can yield rapid surveys of the rise and fall in 
popularity of certain myths, thereby permitting conclusions about the inter- 
relation between myth and politics. It will also make possible detailed 
studies of the distribution of themes over the different cities in Etruria 
whose tastes in Attic ceramics differed significantly (always with the pro- 
viso that Ihe user will have to consult the material as yet extraneous to the 
data base as well). Scholars may use the facilities on the spot and com- 
puter-owners in Italy can link up with the system. 

A number of countries that contribute to the LIMC project maintain 
national LIMC offices. That of the United States is located at Rutgers 
University in New Brunswick, New Jersey, and disposes of considerable 
independent funding. Directed by an expert on Etruscan art, Dr. Jocelyn 
Penny Small, it is about to complete a virtually all-inclusive card index file 
and corresponding photo archive of ancient artifacts with Greek mythologi- 
cal motifs in American collections, whether or not they are eventually to be 
included in ZIMC itself. The eventual total number of objects will be about 
7000; since of some items more than one photograph is filed, Ihe photo 
archive will contain about 7500 prints. The fact that 1575 of the items in 
the files, or more than 22 percent, are Attic black- and red-figured vascs 
gives some idea of their prominence as sources. The fairly extensive data 
and descriptions on the index cards have been transferred to an IBM com- 
puter, and the computer-stored files are fully searchable. At present this 
data bank can be consulted only via the center which will carry out searches 
for scholars and provide findings in the form of printouts or diskettes at 
moderate costs. It will also provide xerox copies of photographs, but due 
to copyright restrictions no photographic prints or negatives. These ser- 
vices are unquestionably useful. However, from a statistical viewpoint the 
sum of materials ıhat happen to be located in any particular country is no 
more than a random sample. 

The central headquarters of LIMC in Basel, Switzerland, is said to be 
storing data on those objects that it chooses to include in its volumes of 
illustrations -- another random sample -- but so far no computer services 
have been offered to the public. A searchable computer version of the 
descriptive texts of the Lexicon would be a most valuable resource because 
it would allow the user to search for categories not highlighted by the au- 
thors. A searcher could, for example, scan the text for "raised arm," "old 
woman," or any of the identifying attributes of figures and scenes as long 
as they are included in the description or commentary. However, a stum- 
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bling block for such a project is the circumstance that the Lexicon's entries 
are written in four different languages, making keyword searches difficult. 

The advantage of the Lexicon in its printed form over the Beazley 
Archive Project and CVA is that it is more comprehensive, including as it 
does the iconography of all forms of art, and including all pottery fabrics 
whether or not closely related to the Greek. On the other hand, LIMC is 
less promoting of originality in scholarship, since it constitutes the epitome 
of the mechanized resource, and it offers fewer inducements to establish 
new links between iconographical elements. 

If any computerized version of LIMC is essentially redundant, even 
though potentially useful, the computerization of the data in the CVA (for 
Attic pottery, that is) runs counter to the original concept of the series; to 
provide the researcher with a largely unsorted and uncategorized resource, 
By definition, the researcher seeking to decode the communicative value of 
pictorial schemes cannot rely on previous classification and interpretations 
of materials. For such an investigator the CVA itself, the prototype of the 
non-mechanized data base, is the ideal resource, and the Beazley Archive 
Project is the mechanical tool that offers the greatest versatility. Although 
the computerized data bases and their search capacities can provide the re- 
searcher with numerous short-cuts, in the end he or she is still dependent 
on personal inspection, first of the photograph, and second of the object it- 
self. The only way in which technology at this stage could speed up the 
process of autopsy would be by providing computerized graphic illustra- 
tions of the vase paintings. Even imperfect computer images would make 
it possible for the investigator to search for compositional schemes and also 
to eliminate unsuitable items and close off dead-end investigations. As far 
as I know, no such project is presently contemplated. 


CLYTEMNESTRA AND TELEPHUS IN GREEK VASE-PAINTING 


It is a pleasure to present this modest comment on the iconography of 
Greek drama to Professor Alexander Cambitoglou, who has himself con- 
tributed so much to the study of Attic and South Italian potteries and their 
differences.! 

The mythological figure of Clytemnestra perhaps never appeared as 
the principal heroine in any Greek tragedy of the Classical age,? but as a 
secondary character she appeared on the tragic stage of Athens in a variety 
of dramatic characterizations. The ambiguity of her mythological portrait 
begins in the Odyssey. A speech by Athena makes it clear that Aegisthus 
and Clytemnestra jointly perpetrated the murder of Agamemnon (3,234-5), 
but Nestor recalls that, at least for some time, she resisted the advances of 
Aegisthus, because she did "have a good character" (3,266). In a classic 
case of inner contradiction in Homer, there is a description of the murder of 
Agamemnon, in which Clytemnestra is not even mentioned and Aegisthus 
alone is responsible (4,532-7), while in the Nekyia (11,405-34) we leam 
of the rancorous account of her misdeeds by the ghost of the victim 
(according t0 Agamemnon's report Clytemnestra and Aegisthus, practicing 
cold-blooded deception, killed him jointly, but Cassandra was done in by 
her rival alone).? In the Oresteia Aeschylus, for his own dramatic pur- 
poses, embroiders on the latter uncompromising portrait by making 
Ciytemnestra the embodiment of unmitigated evil: she becomes virtually 
the sole perpetrator of the murders, and gloats over her victory, thereby 
setting the stage for the condonement of her own murder by her son 
Orestes. 


I] am indebted to my former student, Dr. Eimer V. Nelson, who first directed my 
attention to the prominent role played by Ciytemnestra in Italiot and Etruscan 
representations of Euripides' Telephus (see his unpubl. diss. "Clytemnestra in Euripides 
Telephus," The University of Minnesota, 1985). The circumstance that I come to 
different conclusions concerning that lost tragedy does not diminish the merit of his 
arguments. The fragments of Euripides are quoted from A. Nauck, Tragicorum 
Graecorum Fragmenta (2nd ed., 1879). 


2The attribution of a play entitled Clytemnestra to Sophocles rests on slim 
evidence: Tragicorum Graecorum Fragmenta, IV: Sophocles (ed. 5, Radt, 1977) 315. 


3 The unitarian view of these different passages is summed up in RE XI (1921) 891 
s.v. Klytaimestra (Betbe). 
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However, the ambivalences built into the Clytemnestra myth -- the ar- 
rogance of Agamemnon which is part of his traditional portrait, his offense 
to her of bringing Cassandra into their home, the sacrifice of their daughter 
Iphigenia before the final Trojan expedition -- inspired other tragedians to 
develop more complex dramatizations of her plight.* So, in the Elecıra of 
Sophocles we find a Clytemnestra subservient to Aegisthus, plagued by 
dream visions of her murdered first husband, and torn by love for her chil- 
dren and fear of their revenge. In Euripides' Electra the heroine's very so- 
licitous instincts are Ihe cause of her demise: she walks into a trap set by 
Electra, who pretends she has just given birth to an infant. In Euripides' 
Iphigenia in Aulis Clytemnestra is the epitome of righteous motherhood, 
wavering, realistically, between anger and supplication. 

Nevertheless, in spite of these dramatic refinements introduced on the 
stage, in (he mainstream of the classical tradition the figure of Clytemnestra 
was emblematic for unpardonable murder and, in general, for rebellion 
against the male-controlled social order. In Andocides’' speech Against the 
Stepmother, for example, a wife, accused of poisoning her husband, is 
contemptuously referred to as "ihis Clytemnestra here." 

The Attic pictorial tradition upholds this single-minded view of 
Clytemnestra as the murderous termagant. The axing of Cassandra by 
Clytemnestra is shown in the tondo of a cup in Ferrara (Fig. 77).6 A pe- 
like by the Berlin Painter (Fig. 78)’ shows Clytemnestra (restrained by a 
man who cannot be readily identified) rushing along with a double-bladed 
axe, presumably to prevent or avenge the murder of Aegisthus by Orestes 
and Electra, which is depicted on the other side of the vase. The same in- 
tent is attributed to the picture of Clytemnestra in the tondo of a cup by the 
Brygos Painter in Berlin (Fig. 79).® She rushes headlong toward a closed 
door, swinging her canonical murder weapon. Perhaps the intent of the 


For a study of the different portrayals of Ciytemnestra, see J. Alsina, Emerita 27, 
1959, 297-321. 


51: 17. 
6T 269: Beazley, ARV 1280,64. 
Tyienna 3725: Beazley, ARV 204,109. 


8F 2301: Beazley, ARV 378,129. 
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Brygos Painter in this scene is more generalized: a murderous woman on a 
rampage with a double-bladed axe is Clyternnestra tout court, and symbolic 
for illicit aggressive behavior on the part of a woman. 

There was one popular incarnation of Clytemnestra on the Attic stage 
that departed drastically from these images of murder, namely her role in 
the lost Telephus of Euripides, a tragedy first produced in 438 BC, in 
which she was featured as a benevolent, protective character, and, possi- 
bly, as a conciliator of conflict.? Several vase-paintings reflecting this 
tragedy, that have come to light in recent years, throw some new light on 
Clytemnestra's part in it. 

By all indications, Euripides’ Telephus was a popular play. It is 
spoofed at some length by Aristophanes in the Acharnians of 425 BC and 
in the Thesmophoriazusae of 411 BC. It was often depicted in Attic, but 
especially in Italiot and Etruscan art, it was almost certainly revived on the 
fourth-century BC Athenian stage, and it was adapted into Latin by both 
Accius and Ennius. It would appear that Euripides' tragedy was known 
and remembered primarily by the introduction of Clytemnestra into the 
familiar Telephus story, in spite of the fact that her intervention in the ac- 
tion, poignant though it may have been, evidently was brief. 

In the pre-Euripidean sources the myth of Telephus is fairly con- 
βίδηι. 10 The hero, son of Auge and Heracles, grew up in Arcadia, but be- 
came king of Mysia in Asia Minor. During a first Trojan expedition the 
Greeks invaded Mysia in the belief it was Troy. During the defense 
Telephus was wounded in the thigh by Achilles. When the wound would 
not heal, Telephus received an oracle to the effect that only ihe enemy that 
had wounded him could heal him. He traveled to the Greek camp (or the 
palace of Agamemnon in Argos) and persuaded his old opponents to effect 
the cure, by promising the Greeks to guide them to the true site of Troy, 
this in accordance with another oracle that had singled him out as the only 
one who could do this. Like the myth of Philoctetes, to which the 
Telephus story bears considerable resemblance, this is a martial tale of bat- 
(165 and expeditions, yielding no ready opportunity for the introduction of a 


9For full conjectural reconstructions of Euripides' Telephus see S6chan, Erudes 
503-2 18; Handley-Rea 28-39 (including new fragments); M. Jouan, Euripide (1967) 
222-55. 


10fpe literary sources are collected in Schwenn. 
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female character. (The Philoctetes of Sophocles is the only extant tragedy 
that does not feature any male-female interaction.) 

The element of Telephus seeking refuge at an altar in the Greek camp 
is older than tragedy, and probably was featured in the principal epic ver- 
sion of the myth, in the Cypria.!! It appears in the earliest vase-painting 
based on the myth, the name-cup of the Telephos Painter in Boston.!? 
Telephus is seated on an altar; his left thigh is bandaged. He is conversing 
with a prophet ("Calchas"), while a number of Greek warriors, who cannot 
be precisely identified, surround the pair. Clearly we have here the epic 
and not the stage tradition. It is likely that Aeschylus, in his Telephus, in- 
troduced the motif of Telephus' clutching Agamemnon's infant son Orestes 
to his chest on the altar because a vase-painting predating Euripides’ pro- 
duction shows this scene (Fig. 80).13 Telephus' bandaged left thigh -- a 
clue to his identity in many illustrations -- is clearly shown. The figure on 
the left is probably Agamemnon. It is significant that although both 
Telephus and Agamemnon hold spears, these are not aimed, and the child 
displays no stress. Instead, Agamemnon!’s gesticulating left hand indicates 
negotiation. A scholion to Acharnians 332, which specifically traces the 
element of the seizure of Orestes to Aeschylus, is taken by most scholars to 
be a slip of the pen and to be meant to refer to Euripides. However, it is 
quite possible that the scholiast knew the scheme from both tragedians, 

Several students of the history of the motif have rightly noted the re- 
semblance of the story of Telephus and Orestes to a quasi-historical legend 
told by Thucydides concerning Themistocles.!* The latter, in flight from 
his enemies, seeks asylum at the palace of King Admetus of the 
Molossians who was "not friendly towards him.” At the advice of 
Admetus' wife, Themistocles takes their child and takes a position as 
suppliant at the hearth, this being "the greatest form of supplication," and, 
in this case, a successful ploy, since Admetus becomes his friend. 
Nothing is said here about threats to the life of the infant, and the parallel to 


llschwenn 366. 


l2Boston 98.931, from about 470 BC: Beazley, ARV 817,2; Bauchhenss-Thüriedl 
18-25. 


13pelike London E 382: Beazley, ARV 632. 


14] 137-8, cf. Plut. Them. 24. 
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the Telephus scene (Fig. 80) is, indeed, striking. Did Aeschylus con- 
sciously recall the leader's exile?!3 

Euripides does not seem to have tampered with the basic outline of the 
Telephus story, but to have added a number of elements to it. His plot, in 
fact, was action-packed, more in the style of the author's late plays than of 
his known earlier plays. He made Telephus travel to Greece in beggar's 
disguise, an element modeled on the retum home of Odysseus, and elabo- 
rately spoofed in the Acharnians 415 ff.: as Dicaeopolis seeks a beggar's 
outfit from among some Euripidean stage accoutrements, Ihe Telephus 
costume is the very epitome of "raggedness." As we will see, Telephus' 
rags are not clearly shown in any of the illustrations of the tragedy 
(although a certain scruffiness Of appearance is sometimes detectable), but 
this circumstance cannot be taken as proof that in the scenes depicted the 
king has already shed his disguise: the illustrators may have simply ig- 
nored this element. 

A minor alteration of the story by Euripides is the healing of Telephus, 
not by the hand of Achilles, but by scrapings from the latter's spear.!6 An 
Apulian volute krater, which appeared on the art market several years ago, 
shows that the Italiot iconographic tradition was particularly sensitive to 
such innovations, because it features this very element (Fig. 81).17 
Telephus, this time wounded in his right thigh, reclines on a couch, hold- 
ing the spear, and touching, perhaps scraping, its rough surface. 

The most significant innovation, however, of Euripides' plot is the in- 
troduction of the character of Clytemnestra.!® The intervention of 


ISA Telepheia by Sophocles is attested by an inscription, and may have included 
his Gathering of ıhe Achaeans. However, our information on these works is too scanty 
to provide food for conjecture. Cf. M. Fromhold-Treu, Hermes 69, 1934, 324-38; 
Thomas J. Sienkewicz, ZPE 20, 1976, 109-12; on the satyr play Telephus: D. F. 
Sutton, HarvSı 78, 1974, 138. 


l64yg. Fab. 101. 


ITK, Schauenburg, RM 9%, 1983, 339-58 pls. 79-81. The shackled youth 
confronting Telephus in this scene is not explained. 


18The fragments of the Telephus of Accius do not reveal any evidence for a female 
character. In the play by the same name by Ennius, a female character appeared, as 
revealed by a slender clue: in fr. 345 an unnamed character addresses a male as follows: 
"You yourself must avow and articulate this in her presence, I beg of you.” Perhaps the 
speaker is Telephus, insisting on a guarantee for his cure by Achilles, with Clytemnestra 
as wilness. 
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Agamemnon's spouse is well-established, not only by the vase-paintings, 
but also by Aristophanes’ spoof of the altar scene in the Thesmophoria- 
zusae, which takes place in the women’s domain, and by the word 
ἄνασσα in F 699 (= Ar. Lys. 906). In order to create this sole, and 
probably in Euripides' mind, essential female input into the story, the 
playwright had to invent some plot elements, the details of which are con- 
jectural, but which are extraneous to the nuclear story. Nothing in the an- 
tecedent story material connects the queen of Argos with the Telephus 
myth. After the disguised hero arrives at Argos, he somehow gains the 
confidence and goodwill of Clytemnestra. It has been suggested that she 
makes him her door-keeper.!? Whether or how she recognizes Telephus is 
uncertain, nor is it clear whether or not she is familiar with the second ora- 
cle, concerning Telephus’ destined role in guiding the second Trojan ex- 
pedition, which is eventually to bring about the happy ending of the play. 
If Clytemnestra sees through the beggar's disguise on her own, she is 
smarter ihan the male Greek leaders, who are fooled by Telephus' plea 
while still in disguise (F 703), It is also possible that Telephus, encour- 
aged by her sympathetic attitude, takes her into his confidence. However, 
no matter how Clytemnestra's behavior after the arrival of Telephus is re- 
constructed, a disinterested benevolence on her part is unmistakable. 

At some point, presumably shortly after his arrival, Telephus pleads 
his cause with the Greek leaders while still in disguise, in other words in 
the third person. When he finds no response, he withdraws to the protec- 
tion of Clytemnestra, perhaps to the women's quarters of the palace, as the 
female figures in the illustrations suggest, or as A. Ὁ. Trendall and T. B. 
L. Webster hold, to the temple of Lycian Apollo where he knows he can 
find the queen and her infant son Orestes.20 There is a rumor in the camp 
about a Mysian spy, and, remembering the recently arrived beggar, the 
chieftains led by Agamemnon go after Telephus,. Then follows the scene 
which was to capture the imagination of the vase-painters: Telephus 
snatches the infant Orestes and seeks refuge at an altar, threatening to kill 
him, With the callousness consistent with his character, Agamemnon 
rushes at the suppliant, endangering the life of his own son, in the presence 


19Handley-Rea 31-2. 


20Trendall-Webster III.3,47, on the basis of clues from the Attic illustration of the 
play, here Fig. 82. Cf. F 700 ("O Phoebus Apollo Lykios, what will you do to me?") 
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of Clytemnestra, as the greater number of the illustrations makes clear, 
though the queen's exact role in this scene is variously depicted. Within 
the action-filled plot of this tragedy the hostage scene must have been brief, 
but it was probably the most striking one, and the only one featuring male- 
female interaction.?! 

Who devised the scheme of holding Orestes hostage and threatening to 
take his life unless Telephus’ plea for ἃ cure was heeded? Most interpreters 
of the fragments and testimonia speculate that it originated with 
Ciytemnestra. Is it possible that Euripides made a mother voluntarily turn 
over her only son to a desperate armed stranger at the peril of the child's 
life? Such frantic Medea-like behavior could only have been motivated by 
hatred of Agamemnon, and nothing in the plot suggests as much, espe- 
cially since the sacrifice of Iphigenia has not as yet taken place. On the 
contrary, the concern for her child manifested by the vase-paintings of the 
scene conflicts with such a notion. 

The theory that Clytemnestra hatched the plan to hold Orestes hostage, 
is largely based on Hyginus' version of the Telephus myth, almost 
certainly derived, at least in part, from Euripides.?? Hyginus reports that 
Telephus, after receiving the oracle concerning the remedy for his wound, 
"came to Agamemnon and by the warning of Clytemnestra snatched the 
infant Orestes from his crib" (monitu Clytemnestrae Orestem infantem de 
cunabulis rapuit). This could be translated to convey that Telephus acted 
"on the advice of Clytemnestra." However, given the condensed, ellip- 
tical style of Hyginus, the phrase can just as well be interpreted to mean 
that "after Clytemnestra had warned him of a danger, he snatched the infant 


21 Among the other major attested plot elements are: Telephus’' exposition 
prologue in which be greets his native Greek soil and tells his story; a long excursus on 
his beggar's attire, parodied by Aristophanes in Ach. 414-49; Telephus' appearance before 
the Greek leaders in disguise; a quarrel between Agamemnon and Menelaus over the 
command of the expedition; a dispute between Odysseus and Achilles over the timing of 
the departure, and, of course, the negotiation over the exchange of favors, the healing of 
Telephus, and the anticipation of the expedition. 


22 Fab. 101: 1-5. Telephus' beggar's disguise is not mentioned by Hyginus. On 
the other hand, the version of the Telephus myth given by a scholion to Dem. De cor. 
XVIN 72, includes the Euripidean element of Ihe beggar's disguise, but not the 
intervention of Clytemnestra, nor the healing of Telephus with metal scrapings, 
revealing once again the eclectic character of the mythographic sources. 
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It is true that in F 699 (= Ar. Lys. 706), the "mistress of this deed (or 
matter) and counsel," is surely Clytemnestra, but the citation is by no 
means conclusive. The "deed and counsel” might well refer only to the 
scheme of effecting an exchange of favors, and not to the hostage device, 
Another possibility, suggested by E. Handley, is that we should read a 
comma after "anassa." In other words, in the original line someone could 
have been apostrophizing the queen.? 

The lengthy and droll burlesque of the hostage scene in Aristophanes' 
Thesmophoriazusae (690-760) (here depicted in Fig. 87) further militates 
against the notion that Clytemnestra devised the scheme, Euripides' Re- 
lative, Mnesilochus, has infiltrated the women's festival in female disguise. 
When about to be unmasked, he snatches one of the women's swaddled 
infants and secks refuge at an altar (the infant tums out to be a filled 
wineskin with "Persian" bootees protruding from the swaddling). If the 
scene from the Telephus recalled on the comic stage had included the 
conspiracy of Clytemnestra, why did not Aristophanes extend the analogy 
by having one of the women offer an "infant" to Mnesilochus? Aristo- 
phanes' parody also suggests that in the Euripidean original the altar scene 
was enacted on the stage, and not told by a messenger, as several scholars 
hold, since much of the humor resides in the visual parallels. 

The Attic monuments that can be related to the Telephus of Euripides 
are sparse. They consist of an early fourth century BC calyx-krater in 
Berlin (Fig. 82)24 and a squat lekythos decorated in red relief.2° The ca- 
lyx-krater has several striking aspects. Telephus on the altar, clutching 
Orestes, occupies the center. He is wearing chlamys and petasos, and 
neither his disguise nor his wound is indicated. Agamemnon rushes up 


23Handley-Rea 30, 
24 nv. 3974: Trendall-Webster II.3,47. 


25New York 28.57.9: G.M. A. Richter, A Handbook of the Greek Collection in 
the Metropolitan Museum (1953) 116 pl. 95d; Bauchhenss-Thüriedl 88 no. 55; T.B.L. 
Webster, The Tragedies of Euripides (1967) 302. Bibliography on the various 
monuments here discussed in: LI/MC 1 (1981) 260-1 nos. 11-10 s.v. Agamemnon 
(Touchefeu). No. 14a is an unpublished Apulianı vase with the full hostage scene on the 
art market in Munich. No. 12 is a Campanian vase, featuring the hostage scene with 
Telephus, Agamemnon, and Orestes, but without Ciytemnestra. For the general motif 
of the kneeling suppliant see J.-M. Moret, Z’Tlioupersis dans la c&ramique italiote (1975) 
176-80. 
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from the right with a raised spear, behind him a woman, perhaps a servant, 
flees in terror. The boy Orestes is probably to be imagined as stretching 
out his arms towards the fleeing woman, not towards his father. On the 
left awoman, Clytemnestra without much doubt, flees the scene with more 
composure. The seated figure overhead is Apollo, and the setting may be 
the sanctuary of Lycian Apollo,2$ since the votive offerings on the trees 
and the falling sacrificial basket on the right indicate a sacral background 
(although this does not preclude a locale within the precinct of 
Agamemnon's palace). Clytemnestra looks over her shoulder at the scene 
on the altar, and her raised right arm indicates protest, but she does not 
display any emotional involvement in the action taking place. 

Also of interest for the Attic tradition is a Faliscan calyx-krater in 
Boston (Fig. 83).27 It features characters dressed in elaborate Attic-style 
stage costumes, which suggests that the scene was probably copied from 
an Attic model. Telephus and Orestes are again featured in the center, 
Agamemnon is here approaching with his spear from the left; he looks back 
towards another male character who is pointing at the altar. On the right an 
anonymous woman is fleeing the scene. The veiled figure of Clytemnestra 
may be discerned on the far right. She gives no sign of emotion but merely 
looks on at the scene. The upper register is filled with a complement of 
divinities centered around the seated figure of Apollo. 

The Italiot representations of the Telephus myth that include 
Agamemnon and Clytemnestra develop more intricate schemes to portray 
the interaction between these characters and the twosome on the altar. The 
most theatrical of these is a Paestan calyx-krater signed by Asteas in a pri- 
vate collection (Fig. 84), on which the characters wear stage costumes.2® 
Telephus wears the very pilos (πιλίδιον), attested for his stage costume in 
Acharnians 439. The personages on this vase are identified by inscriptions 
and may correspond to actual characters in Euripides’ play. In the upper 
level we read from left to right Calchas, Apollo, Hermes, and Thrisa (for 
Thraisa, Thracian maid?) for the lamenting woman. The gestures of the 
human characters convey agitated dialogue. Agamemnon approaches from 
the left, holding his sword behind him. His left hand, held out towards the 


2όςες above ἢ, 20. 
27 nv. 1970.487: Trendall-Webster III.3,49. 


28 Schauenburg art cit. (n.17) pl. 84:1. 
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altar, seems to elicit an explanation. Telephus, unarmed and with no 
visible bandaging, raises his right arm towards Agamemnon in response. 
The child hostage appeals with outstretched arms to his mother on the 
right. Clyternnestra, wearing a long gown and a polos, recoils from the 
scene and raises her right hand as if to interfere in the negotiation, We 
have here, as it were, a ihree-way conference visualized. 

The most melodramatic rendering of the theme is found on the 
Campanian hydria in Naples by the Ixion Painter (Fig. 85).2? Here 
Telephus, who is nude except for a chlamys draped around his loins, and 
clearly bandaged, dangles the hapless Orestes by a leg, threatening him 
with his drawn sword, while Clytemnestra, recognizable by her diadem, 
has thrown herself in the path of Agamemnon, enfolding him in her out- 
stretched arms. Two fearful women complete the scene: the one on the left 
is tearing at her hair, while the other overlooks the scene on the right. 

The drawing of a long-lost Italiot vase is also of importance, as it fea- 
tures a similar configuration (Fig. 76). Telephus aims his sword at the 
belly of Orestes. On the right a woman recovers the boy, while on the left 
a female figure tries to stop the attacking Agamemnon. As the latter 
woman has a more elaborate hairdo, she is probably Clytemnestra, the 
other woman a servant.?0 If the above two vase-paintings feature active 
intervention by Clytemnestra, a Lucanian bell-krater gives a different view 
of the scene (Fig. 86).?! Here Agamemnon comes on from the right with 
sword drawn, while on the left Clytemnestra flees towards an open double 
door, making the customary gestures of terror or protest. 

What are we to make of these different conceptions of Clytemnestra's 
role in the hostage scene? Her stance in the various illustrations ranges 
from active intervention by restraining Agamemnon, to a recoiling in panic, 
to a departure from the scene with gestures of fear and protest, to mere 
presence. Especially significant is the illustration where the queen pro- 
ceeds towards the open palace doors and is clearly to be imagined as leav- 


2IRC 141 (inv. 86064): Trendall, LCS 340 no. 804; Trendall-Webster 1Π.3,48. 


304 fourth-century BC silver rhyton in the Hermitage Museum in Leningrad, 
Bauchhenss-Thüried! 89 no. 64, features the hostage scene with three women, one 
moving towards the altar raising her arms in fright, and two restraining Agamemnon, 
but it is difficult to make a distinction between the fernale figures. 


I1Bari 12531 by the Ragusa Painter: Trendall, CS Suppl. Π 165 no. 416d ( = 
Suppl. II 35 no. F 6). 
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ing the stage (Fig. 86). How can we reconcile these different illustrations 
of the scene? Was Clytemnestra's role in the plot a pivotal one, or was her 
appearance incidental? Or were the vase-painters influenced by two differ- 
ent dramatizations of the story, one by Euripides and another featuring a 
variant story? In view of the dominance of Euripides in the fourth century 
BC dramatic tradition, the latter is inherently unlikely.32 

Although without further documentation, the exact nature of 
Clytemnestra’s intervention cannot be established for certain, the most 
probable reconstruction is that her role in the fast-moving plot of Euripides' 
play was short but influential, and could be considered more or less central 
to the entire intrigue. To the illustrators, evidently, the positive influence 
of Clytemnestra, and the wry contrast between the father, willing to endan- 
ger his son's life in a fit of anger, and the mother, who was eager to protect 
her son and to devise a scheme that would tend toward the salvation of all, 
constituted the very essence of the play. 

It is not possible to discuss here the most numerous illustrations of the 
theme of Telephus, Orestes, Clytemnestra, and Agamemnon, which are 
those in Etruscan art.?® With the exception of the Faliscan calyx-krater in 
Boston (Fig. 83) which adheres to an Attic model, they follow the Italic 
paradigm and stress the intervention by Clytemnestra. Noteworthy is the 
appearance, on at least 24 Etruscan ash ums from several locations, of es- 
sentially the same scheme in different variants, with most of them including 
Clytemnestra.?* With what message of consolation or immortality the 
Etruscans imbued this imported Greek story is impossible to say, but its 
happy ending, brought about by maternal solicitude and good sense, evi- 
dently was conceived as of good omen to the dead. 

To round off our grasp of the impact of Euripides' plot on the Italian- 
Greek imagination, it may well be worth having another look at the unique 
illustration of Aristophanes' parody of it on the Apulian bell-krater 
Würzburg H 5692 (Fig. 87). Dated to the beginning of the fourth century 


32 he Hellenistic playwright Moschion, for whom a play with the title Telephus 
is altested, coukl conceivably have borrowed Euripidean motifs. 


33 For a comprehensive study of these illustrations, see Bauchhenss-Thüriedl. 


34]n addition to Bauchhenss-Thüriedl, see for the Etruscan material R. D. de Puma, 
RM 87, 1980, 8-28; F.-H. Pairault, Recherches sur quelques series durnes de Volterra ἃ 
representations mythologiques (1972). On the Telephus myth in Etruria, F. 
Schachermeyr, WSt 47, 1929, 154-60. 
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BC, it is an important document, because it features a rare concrete link 
between the phlyax theatre of the Grecks in Southern Italy and the Old 
Comedy of Aristophanes. The original publisher, A. Kossatz-Deissmann, 
saw close links between the scene and Aristophanes' text.35 In fact, 85 Ε. 
Csapo and O, Taplin concluded independently, the vase-painting reflects 
Aristophanes’ Thesmophoriazusae in close detail.?6 Euripides' Relative, 
Mnesilochos, alias Telephus, about to stab the infant, has just discovered 
that it is in reality a wineskin with bootees attached. A woman rushes up 
with a huge krater to catch the sacrificial blood, alias wine, exactly as in 
Aristophanes. The suppliant is wearing a modified phlyax costume. The 
traditional long coiled phallus presumably is hidden under the chiton, 
which is somewhat longer than normal. The painter of the vase has played 
an intricate game with the make-believe of the stage. In Aristophanes' 
comedy the Relative impersonates a woman by donning some of the 
accoutrements that Agathos uses for his transvestite revels, including the 
mysterious κεφαλὴ περίθετος of line 258, evidently a kind of headband. 
This headband is shown in the vase-painting, as Csapo has brought out, 
On the stage the actor obviously changed masks, but something must have 
made him distinguishable as a male actor playing a male character disguised 
as a woman, to set him apart from the male actors playing women's parts. 
The vase-painting does not show any masks, but portrays the partial 
disguise by featuring a mop of black hair, presumably that of the male 
costume, over the female headband, and by showing a clean-shaven face, 
on which a stubbly beard is beginning to appear. 

The Würzburg vase-painting lends support to Webster's disputed the- 
ory that the comedy represented on the fourth century BC Italiot phlyax 
vases was highly dependent on Attic Old and Middle Comedy.?’ The illus- 
tration does not necessarily prove that the entire play of Aristophanes was 
revived in the phlyax theater of Southern Italy, only that the myth and its 
parody were sufficiently familiar for this scene to be recognizable. 


35]n: H. A. Cabn-E.Simon (eds.), Tainia, Roland Hampe zum 70. Geburtstag am 
2. Dezember 1978 dargebracht (1980) 281-%. 


36E, Csapo, Phoenix 1986, 379-92; O. Taplin, ProcCambrPhilSoc 213, 1987, 92- 
104. 


37T. B.L. Webster, CiQu 42, 1948, 15-27. 


THE FEMINIST VIEW OF THE PAST: A COMMENT ON 
THE "DECENTERING" OF THE POEMS OF OVID 


A retort to Phyllis Culham's proposed redirection of feminist scholarship 
(Helios 17) 


The 1985 panel of the Women's Classical Caucus, "Reappropriating 
the Text: The Case of Ovid," raised an issue of poignancy for classical 
scholars of either gender who are of feminist orientation: How is one to 
relate to a literary-historical documentation of the past, which not only was 
male-generated, but has been honed carefully in the transmission through 
the ages to take on an ever more androcentric shape? This attempt at a 
fresh assessment of the aims and function of feminist classical scholarship 
was timely, because the latter, while fueled by a barely screened rage over 
past and present injustices to women, is in great danger of degenerating 
into a self-obsessed litany of feminist theory argot.! 

Contrary to Culham, I consider the panel's focus on Ovid, among the 
male authors of classical antiquity, an apt one, because of the very counter- 
cultural elements in his life and poetry that have earned him accolades from 
some feminist-oriented critics (see Culham's notes 21 and 22). Ovid cer- 
tainly ran afoul, to his considerabie detriment, of the emperor Augustus's 
official policy of sexual puritanism (on the political function of the ideal of 
virtue and chastity in women, more below). Yet as Amy Richlin concluded 
in her paper on abduction stories in Ovid, the poet was insensitive to the 
experience of women and, through the pornography of rape, indulged with 
a vengeance in the titillation afforded to the male by fictional violations of 
the ideal of chastity. But, once the deconstruction of this and other texts 
has been completed and their male chauvinism has been exposed, what are 
we to do with the leftover debris of the works? Is there nothing left for 
feminist literary critics but to tear up their degrees and turn to another en- 
deavor? 

Professor Culham in her response to the panel -- essentially a critique 
of its concept -- concurs in the conclusion of the ineluctably male- 
supremacist nature of the classical literary heritage. From this finding, she 


IA recent example of the latter is Page duBois, Sowing the Body: Psychoanalysis 
and Ancient Representations of Women (Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1988). 
See my comments forthcoming in The American Historical Review. 
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draws her recommendations, to wit, that classical scholarship should free 
itself from the tyranny of the traditional texts, which she considers "tribal 
totems for classicists." Rather than supplying "new readings of male-au- 
thored texts," it should attempt to reconstruct "women's lived reality" -- 
including that of working-class women -- as opposed to studying its dis- 
torted reflection in literature. In other words, she pits literary history 
against general social and economic history, or, as she put it in her very 
useful comment on recent feminist classical scholarship, image against re- 
ality.?2 The retrieval of the reality of women's lives is a worthwhile and 
desirable goal, but, alas, an elusive one, evidently based on the assumption 
that there is a substantial body of objective documentation that does nor re- 
flect the patriarchal nature of the culture that produced it. 

The women of Greece and Rome, as of most other societies on record, 
were a suppressed and exploited class, and are rightly identified as such by 
Karl Marx and Friedrich Engels. The dominance of one class over another 
is bolstered invariably by an ideology of superiority. As these shrewd stu- 
dents of history put it: "In every epoch the ideas of the nuling class are the 
ruling ideas.”? Accordingly, the patriarchal societies of the past have left 
few historical documents of any kind that do not in some way promote and 
perpetuate cognitive and ethical values reinforcing man's stranglehold on 
the female of his race, Culham's complaint that we have from the Roman 
period only "male-authored texts" understates this phenomenon greatly. 
The cherished "double standard of sexual behavior," which has served 
man's convenience, sexual gratification, and paternal needs so efficiently 
over the millennia, is but one of the cruder manifestations of male-serving 
ethics, 

Reconstructing the "lived reality" of an underprivileged class is always 
a tenuous endeavor; witness the state of our ignorance concerning key as- 
pects of the condition of slaves and ethnic minorities under Roman rule, 
However, women viewed as a suppressed class in the Marxist sense differ 


2-Ten Years after Pomeroy: Studies of the Image and Reality of Women in Anti- 
quity,” Helios, 13.2 (1986), 9-30. 


3"Die Gedanken der herrschenden Klasse sind in jeder Epoche die herrschenden 
Gedanken, d.h. die Klasse welche die herrschende materielle Mache der Gesellschaft ist, 
ist zugleich ihre herrschende geistige Macht." Die deutsche Ideologie, in Gesamtausgabe 
(Berlin: Dietz Verlag, 1969), 3:45. 
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from the other categories, since it has proven impossible for men to bar 
them from their consciousness, even in highly sex-polarized Greece. We 
find in the male-authored texts from Greece and Rome only a tortured mir- 
ror-image of women, but if we reject it altogether, as Culham would have 
us do, we are left with almost no evidence at all. 

The problem of the all-pervasiveness of the male supremacist view- 
point is by no means unique to classical antiquity. Bram Dijkstra's /dols of 
Perversity, a brilliant interdisciplinary study of tum-of-the-century Western 
culture, shows how the male need to mold women in images convenient to 
his sexual, psychological, and industrial needs affected all cultural manifes- 
tations of the age.* At that, this author is dealing with a period for which a 
great variety of sources exists, including many female-produced. 
Dijkstra's conclusions are all the more devastating because they include 
most of the founders of today's intellectual and artistic establishment: 
Darwin, Nietzsche, Freud, Renoir, Richard Wagner, Ruskin, and the 
French and Russian novelists, to name but a few, He might also have in- 
cluded the founding fathers of modern classical studies. Especially en- 
lightening is Dijkstra’s formulation of the concept of what he terms the 
"household nun," a male-created image of the perfect woman, who is 
chaste and obedient, and inclined towards "modesty of service," that is, 
willing to perform menial tasks for little or no pay (13). Dijkstra's defini- 
tion provides useful clues to other historical civilizations as well. In addi- 
tion to furnishing cheap labor, the household nun redeems through her 
virtue the moral depravity of men; hence, she crops up especially in cul- 
tures engaged in rampant aggression. We may recognize her in Lucretia 
and other emblems of female "purity" revived under the Roman Empire, in 
the Vestal Virgins, and the crusaders' wives locked in chastity while their 
husbands were raping and pillaging their way across Europe and the Near 
East, and in the stern Calvinist wives of seventeenth-century Holland, who 
were running alms-houses and orphanages while their men robbed conti- 
nents. 


4]dols of Perversity: Fantasies of Feminine Evil in Fin-de-Siecle Culture (New 
York: Oxford University Press, 1986). On the fundamental importance of the age for 
subsequent Western culture, see Jan Romein, The Watershed of Two Eras: Europe in 
1900, trans. from the Dutch by Arnold Pomerans (Middletown, CT: Wesleyan Uni- 
versity Press, 1978). 
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In view of Dijkstra's inescapable findings concerning the foundations 
of twentieth-century Western culture, what are we to do? Along with 
Ovid, Petronius, Livy, and Virgil, are we to chuck out Strindberg, Zola, 
and Tolstoy as the Male Chauvinist Pigs they undoubtediy were? 

The judgmental stances implicit in that entire feminist panel at the APA 
meeting are essentially ahistorical and revealing of both ira and studium. 
Unless a historian wishes to translate a particular view of the past into 
contemporary activism, it is her or his task, not to sit in judgment, but to 
open new windows on it.’ Besides, if one must indulge in moral censure 
of the past, the suppression of women was not historical man's greatest 
sin. Slavery and the cultivation of the patriotic-martial ethos, which in- 
duced millions of men over the ages to allow themselves to be slaughtered 
for the sake of ill-defined causes and benefits, have probably been sources 
of far greater detriment. All of history, in fact, has been a "March of 
Folly." The posthumous anger of the feminists is misplaced. 

Culham's eloquent plea for a reconstruction of Roman women's lived 
reality, presumably on an objective, economic, and quantitative basis, is a 
cry in the wilderness. A recent study of the world's economic statistics by 
the political economist Marilyn Waring documents the conclusion that even 
in today's supposedly rational climate no records are kept on unpaid labor, 
of which the overwhelmingly greater share is performed by women and 
without which no patriarchal society can function.6 For the most basic 
form of production, which is birthing and child-rearing, the science of eco- 
nomics does not even provide a category. How then shall we reconstruct a 
record of such activities from the past? 

Finally, a fundamental premise underlying Culham's arguments, and 
the writings of some other feminists as well, is that men and women are 
fundamentally different and that only female scholars can have access to the 


SStriking examples of non-activist and activist approaches to scholarship are Maria 
Gimbutas, The Language of the Goddess: Unearthing the Hidden Symbols of Western 
Civilization (San Francisco: Harper & Row, 1989) -- a recent summing up of ber 
research on the artifacts of the matriarchal societies of neolithic Europe -- and Riane 
Eisler, The Chalice and ıhe Blade: Our History, Our Future (San Francisco: Harper & 
Row, 1987). Eisler engages in "action research,” using her historical insights as a 
springboard for political activism. 


6} Women Counted: A New Feminist Economics, with introduction by Gloria 
Steinem (San Francisco: Harper & Row, 1988). 
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realities of women in the past -- in other words, that history and herstory 
inevitably come up with different findings. As Culham puts it, "women 
and men do not share a common experience," an insight she calls "truly 
dangerous knowledge." While it is true that all good historians are en- 
dowed with sympathetic imagination, there is nothing to indicate that such 
requires immediate personal experience, as evidenced by the invaluable 
contributions to feminist history by male thinkers from John Stuart Mill to 
Karl Marx to Ashley Montague to twentieth-century classicists such as F. 
A. Wright and William K. Lacey. Such a theory of the innate disparity be- 
tween male and female, in fact, plays into the hands of the patriarchal es- 
tablishment. It has always been part and parcel of misogynistic strategy to 
dwell on the differences between male and female, while playing down the 
basic core of feelings, needs, curiosity, and intellectual vigor that men and 
women have in common, 

Feminist historical scholarship has changed our conceptions of the 
past. Such studies as Dijkstra’s and, for instance, Judith Hallett's ad- 
mirable Farhers and Daughters in Roman Society, bespeak an entirely new 
point of view.’ Most of all, feminism, has made studies of historical civi- 
lizations that treat them as single-sex societies appear naive, even where 
our sources are almost exclusively male-generated.® Cherchez la femme, 
even if it is only in the male imagination. 


TFathers and Daughters in Roman Society: Women and the Elite Family 
(Princeton University Press, 1984). 


ὅρη the obsolescence of single-sex history, see my "History Without Women: 
Necessity or Illusion?” Dialogues d’histoire ancienne (1986), 125-45. 


REMBRANDT'S USE OF CLASSICAL MOTIFS 


The role of the Greco-Roman heritage in the culture of seventeenth- 
century Holland was multi-faceted, and entailed seemingly contradictory 
stances, especially in the art of painting. When Rembrandt was born in 
1606, the new republic of the northern Netherlands had recently been cre- 
ated, splitting off from the Netherlands as a whole over the reformation is- 
sue, and in protest against the unrelenting inquisition, exercised by the 
Spanish crown and carried out by the fanatical Duke of Alba. Cut off from 
most of the original Netherlandish territory, its capital Brussels, its 
principal port Antwerp, and the profitable Flemish textile industry, the 
young republic set out to translate its elation over victory and freedom, its 
poverty, and its Calvinistic work ethic into the world's leading mercantile 
and colonial empire. 

In doing so, it developed a most pronounced chasm between what 
may be termed its domestic and its external morality, a feature which the 
country shared with many another historical imperialistic society, includ- 
ing ancient Rome. Accordingly I will return to this dichotomy in my dis- 
cussion of Rembrandt's portrayal of the Roman republican heroine 
Lucretia. Abroad, the Dutch East India Company, created in 1602, sent its 
intrepid fleets to the comers of the world, trading and fighting, conquering 
territories many times the size of the tiny homeland, and enslaving much of 
the huge East Indian archipelago. The wealth that flowed into the newly 
developing port of Amsterdam, derived from the blood and sweat of 
myriads of coolies on Java and Sumatra, as well as from the slave trade. 
Yet in the blossoming art and literature of the age one finds scant reference 
to these exploits.! 

At home society was governed by puritanical norms of hard work, 
frugality, sexual restraint, collective compassion and Draconian justice, 
The two cadavers being dissected in Rembrandt's famous "Anatomical 
Lessons" both belonged to condemned criminals, who had been executed 


ISeventeenth-century Dutch maritime painting, the subject of a traveling exhibi- 
tion in the U,S.A, during 1990, is fairly abundant, and of very high quality, but it de- 
piets mainly the merchant fleets in Dutch barbors, and the various sea battles of the 
Anglo-Dutch wars. 
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for the mere crimes of theft and burglary. Their dissections, which were 
accessible to the public, no doubt served the purposes of edification as 
much as those of science. The Calvinist doctrine of good works was in 
part responsible for the birth of an unequaled social consciousness, which 
was to make of the Northern Netherlands one of the oldest highly social- 
ized democracies in Ihe world, and at the same time ushered in an entirely 
new role for women in society.? Many of the seventeenth-century alms- 
houses, orphanages and homes for unwed women still stand. The old-age 
homes of the period -- both the University of Amsterdam and the Frans 
Hals Museum in Haarlem are housed in such -- still serve as models for the 
humane lodging of the old and the decrepit. As the art of portraiture 
reveals most clearly, it was the women of the merchant class who were the 
prime bearers of this redeeming social compassion and the performers of 
many of the labors it entailed. For, with the elimination of the church as 
the great commissioner of art, the painters of the Dutch Republic were de- 
pendent on the patronage of the ruling caste, the rich merchants and en- 
trepreneurs. Numerous are the portraits of the valiant burghers' wives as 
directors and trustees of the orphanages, poorhouses, and "spinning 
houses” (a euphemism for women's prisons) by the best painters of the 
time, such as Frans Hals and Ferdinand Bol. 

Rembrandt, too, has left us several images of these staid, somewhat 
self-satisfied redeemers, (though none of women specifically associated 
with charitable works) (Figures 88 and 89), With their nun-like black 
gowns, prudish ruffled collars and puritanical caps, they represent the 
Calvinist (and Mennonite) ideal of Christian womanhood. While their men 
were wresting fortunes from the labors of inferior races not blessed with 
the grace of Protestantism, or building the newly burgeoning industries of 
the republic -- the manufacture of firearms being among the more profitable 
of them -- the women guarded the moral capital of society. I would like to 
borrow for this phenomenon a term coined by Bram Dijkstra in his study 
of fin-de-siöcle culture entitled /dols of Perversity of 1988, namely the 


2Cf. Simon Schama, The Embarrassment of Riches: An Interpretation of Dutch 
Culture in the Golden Age, New York, 1987, 375-397, on the moral implications of 
obsessive Dutch cleanliness. The social institutions of seventeenth-century Holland are 
largely overlooked by Schama. 
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concept of the "household nun."? The term conveys the notion that in cer- 
tain aggressive, imperialistic societies the private virtues of women, pri- 
marily chastity and industry, are thought to redeem society for the depreda- 
tions committed abroad. 

It is possible that no major culture ever displayed as strong a moraliz- 
ing streak as that of seventeenth-century Holland. This aspect of it is im- 
mediately detectable in its literature, much of which is tendentious, not to 
say unctuously moralizing.* With regard to the painting of the age, this 
aspect is much less blatant, or at least it was, until a sensational exhibition, 
organized in 1976 by the Rijksmseum in Amsterdam. Entitled: "Tot 
Lering and Vermaak," "For instruction and entertainment" -- a title bor- 
rowed from the seventeenth-century didactic poet and engraver Jan Luiken 
-- this exposition helped its public decipher some of the hidden moral 
commandments in seemingly innocuous genre scenes by such painters as 
Jan Steen and Albert Cuyp.3 

But how did these cultural trends affect the choice of subject matter, 
and in particular, how did Rembrandt relate to the drifts of his time and 
society? It is clear that at least on one level the amalgam of catholic patron- 
age and pagan-classical sensuousness, that characterized the Italian baroque 
and its Flemish followers, was banished. Instead many painters turned to 
biblical motifs, portraiture, and morally neutral still-lives and landscape art. 

Yet classical humanism, which had reached the Lowlands from Italy 
and France in the sixteenth century, and which had been a potent factor in 
the emergence of a sense of national identity on the part of the new repub- 
lic, could not be extinguished by Protestant puritanism. Italy was still the 
place where many painters (but not Rembrandt) learned the secrets of their 
craft; Ihe princes of Orange, who were important patrons of the arts, never 
shed their classical leanings, and it proved impossible to deny the artistic 
dominance of the school of Peter Paul Rubens, who reigned supreme in the 
Catholic South. In fact, sketches of Rubens’ designs circulated in the 


3Bram Dijkstra, Idols of Perversiry: Fantasies of Feminine Evil in Fin-de-Siecle 
Culture, New York/Oxford 1986, 11 and passim. 


4Two prime exponents of the moralizing tendency are the poets Jacob Cats and Jan 
Luiken. 


5Toı Lering en Vermaak: Beiekenissen van Hollandse Genrevoorstellingen uit de 
zeventiende Eeuw, Rijksmuseum Amsterdam, September 16 - December 5, 1976. 
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painting ateliers of Leiden, Utrecht, and Amsterdam, and were imitated by 
the best painters.6 

Rembrandt's artistic output manifests these contradictory trends. Of 
his total production of over 400 paintings, 19 have classical themes, nine 
of these mythological. The remaining eleven are quasi-historical or, 
according to the fashion of the day, they represent sitters as ancient heroes 
or divinities.” His sparse use of mythological motifs makes it all the more 
difficult to espy his intent, and a few of the instances to which we are 
shortly to tum represent veritable conundrums of interpretation. The matter 
is further complicated by the fact that in the politically and ideologically 
turbulent climate, mythological motifs were often charged with political 
messages. I must avow a debt here to Gary Schwartz's study of 
Rembrandt, which has done more than any other work I know to sort out 
the socio-political background of seventeenth-century Dutch art. 

First of all, we should note that despite the overriding tendentiousness 
of his time, none of Rembrandt's works provides incontrovertible evidence 
of any didactic puritanical morality, nor does he use any of the moralizing 
iconographic symbols of the time, such as the slipper on the floor, 
referring to the sin of adultery, or the monkey, symbolizing the passions of 
the flesh. In fact, in view of his introverted, not to say egocentric 
personality, especially as it has been highlighted recently by the Bolten's® 
and by Schwartz, it is hard to imagine the artist on either side of any ideo- 
logical controversy. Nor, despite his predilection for biblical motifs, does 
he appear to have been an intensely pious man. 

Let us begin by looking at two paintings on classical motifs from 
Rembrandt's younger years. His "Dana&" in the Hermitage Museum in 
Leningrad, thought to have been modeled by Rembrandt's wife Saskia, 
dates from 1636 and shows the painter at his most Rubenesque (Figure 90). 
It features one of that, in Christian eyes, most reprehensible category of 
pagan motifs, namely the tales of the rape or seduction of mortal women by 


6On the strong influence of Rubens on Rembrandt see Theodor Hetzer, Rubens und 
Rembrandt (repr.) Mittenswald/Stuttgart 1984. 


TFor a listing of mythological motifs in Rembrandt's painting, see Gary Schwartz, 
Rembrandt, His Life, His Paintings, Amsterdam, 1985, 119-131. The portraits of 
Lucretia are considered "history paintings” by Schwartz. 


8]. Bolten and H. Bolten-Rempf, The Hidden Rembrandt, Oxford, 1978. 
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divinities. Whether it represents Danaf, visited by Zeus in the form of a 
golden rain, or any of several other mythological motifs is debated, nor has 
the history of the work been clarified. In any case, it is a scene of most 
unpuritanical voluptuousness. "Dana&"” is stretched out on a luxurious 
sofa, the epitome of opulent camality. She holds out a welcoming hand to 
the penetrating light that bathes everything in a golden shimmer. The 
slippers in the foreground, no doubt, allude to imminent sexual activity, 
but I cannot detect any note of reproof in this scheme. Schwartz's 
hypothesis, that it was produced as a gift for Constantijn Huygens, 
counselor to the Princes of Orange and an admirer of the classical tradition, 
provides the best explanation for this scene of candid baroque sensuality.? 
According to this theory the painting was returned by Huygens after 
Rembrandt's fall from grace at the court. 

Far more problematic is Rembrandt's Rape of Ganymede, produced 
while the painter was still in his late twenties. In the classical Greek myth, 
the god Zeus, whose amorous dalliances were homo- as well as heterosex- 
ual, carried off the boy Ganymede, to become his lover as well as his cup- 
bearer on Mount Olympus. That he did so in the form of an eagle appears 
to be a Hellenistic embroidery of the motif: at least the god does not appear 
in this disguise until the Hellenistic period.!9 The pagan Roman tradition 
of a later age had a puritanical streak of its own, and translated most of the 
lurid tales of rape by the gods into symbols of the reunion of the soul with 
the divine spirits after death. In this way such tales as the rape of Pro- 
serpina by Pluto and the Rape of Ganymede by Zeus became funerary 
symbols.!! 

But what are we to make of the rendering by Rembrandt of 1635 
(Figure 91)? The Zeus-eagle is a ferociously aggressive creature, whose 
beak and claws seem to bite into Ganymede's pale flesh. The boy’s up- 
turned bare buttocks allude derisively to the impending sexual consumma- 
tion. The infant is by no means attractive: in his fear, he cuts an ugly 


9Schwartz 129-130 (he argues for an identification as Aegina visited by Zeus, a 
much less familiar myth). 


10Eor the classical iconography of Zeus and Ganymede see Helmut Sichterman, 
"Ganymedes,” Lexicon Iconographicum Mythologiae Classicae, Vol. TV, 154-169. 


llgee e.g. Sichterman no. 267, a stucco featuring the abduction of Ganymede by a 
winged demon, almost certainly with eschatological meaning. 
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grimace, and to boot, he is urinating from fright. A preparatory sketch of 
the composition that has been preserved included the presence of 
Ganymede's parents, waving their hands in protest against the abduction, 
but the painter left these figures out in the final version.!2 

Margaret Russell, followed with some hesitation by Schwartz, sees a 
Neo-Platonist, alias Christian, message in this rendering, namely "the re- 
unification of the pure infantile soul with God in the Christian sense” 
(Schwartz 128). But why then did the painter make this scene so unneces- 
sarily repulsive? The divine spirit as a horrifying bird of prey? The 
Christian soul a bawling, urinating infant? Kenneth Clark, on the other 
hand, interprets this painting as a reaction to Michelangelo, for whom a 
Rape of Ganymede of somewhat similar composition is attested.!? "I think 
that Rembrandt was shocked, and he was determined that this picture 
should shock" (ibid. p. 15). I agree with Lord Clark, on purely visual 
grounds, that Rembrandt's Ganymede expresses a negative conception of 
the myth, but why should the painter take issue with Michelangelo, whose 
fame had already begun to fade? I consider it more likely that Rembrandt's 
allusion is to the works of Caravaggio, whose influence on seventeenth- 
century Dutch painting, and especially the Utrecht school, is well estab- 
lished.!* Caravaggio's reputation had been reinforced by a short eulogy by 
Carel van Mander in his Schilderboek (Book of Painting) published in 
1604.15 Caravaggio's many sensuously portrayed nude boys and youths 
are more overtly pederastic than the works of Michelangelo.!6 Severe 
moral and legal condemnation of homosexual acts prevailed in the 
Netherlands, and this circumstance may have provided Rembrandt with 


12Schwartz 128. 
13Kenneth Clark, Rembrandt and the Italian Renaissance, London 1966, 15. 


l4see Arthur von Schneider, Caravaggio und die Niederlände, 1931 (2nd edition, 
Marburg 1967). 


15The van Mander text is cited (in Dutch and English) in Walter Friedlaender, 
Caravaggio Studies, Princeton 1955, 259-260. 


16 A case in point is his famous Amor Victorious which Clark (above n. 13, p. 17) 
takes to refer to Michelangelo's Ganymede. 
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what might be termed a pictorial argument against Caravaggio's themes.!? 
If this interpretation is correct, the Ganymede may be Rembrandt's only 
work that carries a message, However, the possibility is not to be dis- 
counted that it merely represents Rembrandt's tendency to seek out the hu- 
man experience behind a traditional theme. Being raped cannot be a plea- 
sant experience under any circumstance, 

Interestingly, Pieter de Hoogh's "Brothel with a Painting of Gany- 
mede" of about 1664 features over the mantelpiece a painting of The Rape 
of Ganymede, so similar in composition to that of Rembrandt that a 
connection is unmistakable, although it is not possible to determine 
whether or not it also has a derisive aspect.!® Gary Schwartz holds that the 
Ganymede in the brothel represents a lost painting by Carel van Mander, in 
turn based on Rembrandt, but a direct dependency on Rembrandt would 
seem more probable. 

After his "Dana&," presumably of 1636, Rembrandt eschewed Classi- 
cal motifs altogether until the very last years of his life, at which time he 
painted two portraits, dated in 1664 and 1666, of the legendary Roman 
heroine Lucretia. And it is to the puzzles presented by these two paintings 
that Inow tum, 

But first, the Lucretia legend, and its role in Roman history. Itis a 
tendentious story, linked to the end of the Etruscan-Roman Kingdom and 
to the birth of the Roman Republic in the year 510 B.C. However, our 
sources for it date from the Early Roman Empire and without much doubt, 
revived the myth with propagandistic intent.!? During a military campaign 
the son of the last king of Rome, the Etruscan Tarquin the Proud, and 
some other nobles carouse and begin to boast about their respective wives. 
One of them, Collatinus, in proud confidence of the moral superiority of 
his own spouse, proposes that they all ride to Rome to look in on their 
wives unawares. They find most of their women enjoying themselves at 


I7Schama 601-606. 
18Schwartz 129 and Figure 122. 


19The principal classical sources are Livy 1, 57-59 and Ovid, Fasti I1,721-852; see 
Geoffrey Bullough, Narrative and Dramaric Sources of Shakespeare, I, London and New 
York, 1957, 184-199; and Hans Galinsky, Der Lucretia-Stoff in der Weltliteratur, Breslau, 
1932, 11-19. 
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dinner parties; not so, however, Collatinus’' Lucretia, who was late at night 
still spinning away with her handmaidens. The profligate son of the king, 
also called Tarquin, immediate becomes inflamed with lust for this paragon 
of virtue. As the Roman historian Livy, our principal source, put it, "both 
her beauty and the vision of her chastity excited him" (cum forma tum 
spectata castitas incitat, 1,57,10). A few days later the young Tarquin 
returns by himself; he receives hospitality as a houseguest, and in the 
middle of the night invades Lucretia’s bedroom. If she will not yield to his 
passion, he threatens her, he will kill her and place the naked corpse of a 
servant by her side, in order to make it appear that she had been caught in 
adultery with a slave, an act of which Romans stood in horror. Lucretia, 
convinced that she must die either way, decides to yield to Sextus -- no 
consideration for the slave is suggested in the account. The following 
morning she summons her father and her husband, who arrive 
accompanied by M. Iunius Brutus, future liberation hero of Rome. It is 
significant that in Livy's account the men lay no guilt on Lucretia; instead 
she condemns herself, and after a melodramatic invocation of the merit of 
chastity, stabs herself to death in their presence. Brutus, a loyal Roman, 
who had feigned mental retardation in order to stay close to the Etruscan 
king, drew the knife out of Lucretia's chest (an element which conflicts 
with Rembrandt's second version, incidentally), and raising the bloody 
weapon as a banner, started an uprising against Tarquin the Proud and so 
the oppressive kingdom came to an end and the Roman Republic was 
inaugurated. Thus elements of chastity, patriotism, and civic liberties were 
combined in this highly improbable tale. 

Recalled, and possibly remodeled, during the rule of the Emperor 
Augustus in the late first century B.C., the Lucretia legend became em- 
blematic for what I have called before, following Dijkstra, the concept of 
"the household nun," the notion that the private virtues of women redeem 
the collective aggressions perpetrated by men. In Livy, the moralizing ten- 
dency of the Lucretia legend is reinforced by an analogous tale, that of 
Verginia, another noble Roman lady, who is killed by her father, to save 
her from the lust of a tyrant. The political result of Verginia’s martyrdom is 
the abolition of the repressive decemvirate (Livy 3, 44-50), 

In Rome, the concept of the chastity of women as an instrument of re- 
demption was institutionalized through the offices of the Vestal Virgins. 
These priestesses of Vesta, the goddess of the hearth, usually women of 
high social standing, lived privileged and public lives. Their principal obli- 
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gation was to abstain from sex. If a Vestal was convicted of having had 
sexual intercourse, she was entombed alive, after a prolonged ceremony, 
attended by a large crowd. Not surprisingly, the executions of Vestal 
Virgins tended to take place in times of national crisis or calamity.?0 

The reign of Augustus, while upholding a transparent pretense of re- 
publican democracy, in reality was a highly imperialistic and internally re- 
pressive regime, a fascist police state. At the same time the Emperor was 
embarked upon an intensive campaign of what one might call Moral 
Regeneration. Laws were passed promoting marriage and larger families -- 
in fact, it became illegal to stay single -- and curtailing the freedoms of 
women. That perennial tool for the enslavement of the female, the home 
textile industry -- think of Lucretia spinning late at night -- was revitalized. 
The Emperor even disseminated the improbable propaganda that his wife, 
the formidable Empress Livia, and other women of his household, 
personally wove his togas for him.?! 

How successful Augustus’ campaign of moral regeneration was, we 
cannot know, but it is clear that it dictated for a century or so, the Roman 
ideal of womanhood: chaste, industrious, self-sacrificing, and obedient to 
the male order. We could trace the motif of the household nun as the re- 
deemer of the aggression and tyranny of the dominant male class through 
the middle ages, especially since the knightly ideal of the crusaders could 
serve as a splendid illustration of it. Their rampages of conquest, arson, 
and rapine were brought back into moral balance by the virtues of their 
women, who, at least ideally, spent their lives in the lonesome confinement 
of their castle moats and their chastity belts, pining for their errant hus- 
bands, having substituted the embroidery frame for Lucretia's spinning 
basket, But we are here concerned with Rembrandt and the baroque. 
What could have brought the great painter to the old chestnut of the 
Lucretia myth late in life and in what sense did he interpret or re-interpret 
it? 

The history of the Lucretia motif in Western culture ever since its for- 
mulation during the Roman Empire is so rich that it is impossible to specu- 


20h. Worsfold, The History of ıhe Vestal Virgins of Rome, London, 1932, see 
esp. 59-69. 


2lSuetonius, Divus Augustus 73, 
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late on Rembrandt's immediate sources for it.2? The ideals of womanhood 
that it bespeaks, namely purity and obedience, suited not only the Roman 
imperial policies, but Christianity as well. The earliest Christian writer to 
use it is St. Augustine, who approved of Lucretia's morals, but not of her 
suicide.? The tale was never forgotten during the Middle Ages, but with 
the advent of the Reformation, the story became a virtual founding myth 
for the new Christian churches. What appears to be the earliest literary 
treatment expressing a specifically Reformed view of the myth is a play by 
the Swiss author Heinrich Bullinger, a follower of Zwingli, of 1533.24 
Others soon followed. The most prominent treatments of the myth oc- 
curred in England, where the tale was retold by Chaucer in The Legend of 
Good Women, and, of course, at some length, by Shakespeare in his poem 
"Lucrece (1594)."23 Shakespeare's younger contemporary Thomas 
Heywood produced a garish tragedy on the theme, greatly expanding its 
cast of characters. The English versions are interrelated (Bullough 
considers Chaucer a probable source for Shakespeare's poem) and more 
dependent on Ovid’s melodramatic account then on Livy's more moralizing 
version.26 Shakespeare's poem is altogether remarkable in that it dwells, 
not so much on the virtues of the heroine as on the psychology of the 


22See Galinsky for a survey of literary treatments; also, Ian Donaldson, The Rapes 
of Lucretia: A Myth and its Transformations, London 1982 (with a number of 
illustrations from the history of painting); Anthony Bowen, The Story of Lucretia, 
Wauconda, 1986. 


23The City of God 1,18-19. 


24"Brutus und Lukretia,” in Schweizerische Schauspiele des sechzehnten 
Jahrhunderts, ed. Jakob Bächtold, Zurich 1890. Bullinger cites Livy and Dionysius of 
Halicamassus as bis sources. As his title indicates, he stresses the political implications 
of the myth, on which see Horst Hartmann, Lucretia-Dramen, Leipzig 1973 (who, 
inexplicably, on p. 15, gives the year 245 B.C. as the dramatic date of the Lucretia 


story). 
25Bullough 184. 


26A detail invented by Ovid, Fasti 2,833, namely Lucretia's concern that she fall 
down with dignity, is included by Chaucer but not by Shakespeare or Heywood. 
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perpetrator. The stress on the socio-political implications of "women's 
virtuec" is missing in these English treatments of the motif. 

Despite the much publicized circumstance that Rembrandt failed to 
complete the Latin school to which he was sent as a boy, there can be no 
doubt that in some form or other he had ample access to the sources for 
Greco-Roman mythology. The patron of his younger years, Constantijn 
Huygens, was an admirer of classical culture and an accomplished 
Latinist. Associations with contemporary men of letters are attested 
throughout Rembrandt's life. Several of Rembrandt's paintings are based 
on Ovid's Metamorphoses, which had been available in Dutch translation 
since the sixteenth century.2? Plays on the Lucretia myth were produced 
in the Netherlands in 1609, 1624, 1642, and 1669.28 Moreover, illustra- 
tions of classical themes in Italian and Flemish art were well-known in the 
Netherlands.29 

However, the detailed 1656 inventory of Rembrandt's belongings 
gives some idea of where Rembrandt's most probably found his inspira- 
tions: in previous art, not in literature.?0 The list includes 15 unidentified 
books "of various sizes," one book in German, and Medea, the text of a 
stage play by Jan Six, probably a gift from that prominent patron of 
Rembrandt. But it includes a large number of art books, and collections of 
drawings and engravings. Nevertheless, no precise antecedent for either 
Lucretia has been established.?! 


27 Schwartz 330. 


28Galinsky 121. A rich selection of classical texts in Dutch translation was 
published in the sixteenth century. See Comelis van Ghistele and J. B. Houwaert in 
Geschiedenis van de Letterkunde der Nederlanden, ed. F. Baur, Antwerp, III, 1954, 113- 
126. 


29gee B. P. J. Broos, Index 10 ıhe Formal Sources of Rembrandt's Art, ed. Gary 
Schwartz, Maarssen, 1977, for literature on the pictorial sources of Rembrandt's designs, 


30 An annotated edition in English is published in the Appendix of Kenneth Clark, 
Rembrandt and ıhe Italian Renaissance. The inventory of Rembrandt's belongings, made 
at the time of his death, does not include books: Walter L. Strauss and Marjon van der 
Meulen, The Rembrandt Documents, New York 1979, No. 16695. 


31For the Washington Lucretia a variety of Italian models have been posited; for 
the Minneapolis Lucretia only Caravaggio; Schwartz/Broos 49-50. Svetlana Alpers, 
Rembrandt's Enterprise: The Studio and ıhe Market, Chicago 1988, 80, sees a con- 
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There is some indication that in the mid-seventeenth century the 
Lucretia motif picked up some of its old connotations of rebellion against 
tyranny that were so prominent in its original Roman phase. Rebellion, not 
against the Spanish monarchy and the Inquisition -- since the Peace of 
Munster of 1648 the ties with the Spanish crown had been definitely broken 
-- but against the fear of an attempt by the Princes of Orange, now 
hereditary regents of the republic, to usurp the throne (which, of course, 
they eventually did) (Schwartz 330). Could Rembrandt have painted his 
first Lucretia, the one now in the National Gallery of Art in Washington, 
D.C., on commission from some prominent anti-royalist (Figure 92)? The 
treatment of the theme, indeed, has that mechanical feeling that one 
associates with dictated motifs. This dainty, elegant lady is wielding the 
sword that she is about to plunge into her breast, as if it were a clothes 
brush instead of a lethal weapon, and even the droop of her head seems 
perfunctory and mannered. 

Not so the haunting Minneapolis Lucretia painted two years later 
(Figure 93). Here the young woman is depicted in the moment she pulls 
the dagger out of her breast, which is bleeding profusely. She steadies 
herself in her last moment by holding on to a tasseled rope. The latter 
element possibly reflects Ovid's version of the story, almost identical with 
that of Livy in essential points, but adding the small element of Lucretia's 
concern that she would collapse decorously and not in an unsightly heap 
(above n. 26). 

What makes the Minneapolis Lucretia moving is the extreme youth and 
innocence of the victim, which do not at all suggest heroism, or hard-bitten 
devotion to moral norms. The story that this melancholy portrait appears to 
convey is that of alovely young person just starting out in life, but forced 
into a desperate act by a society whose driving forces she did not as yet 
understand. How aware was the painter of the tendentious connotations 
of the Lucretia story in its original setting? I think it unlikely that 
Rembrandt consciously drew the parallel between the hypocritical moral 
standards of the ancient Romans and those of his own culture, Instead he 
dramatized, as he had done in his Rape of Ganymede, the human rather 
than the heroic implications of the motif. Perhaps this afterthought by 
Rembrandt on the significance of the Lucretia myth was nourished by a 


nection between the Minneapolis Lucretia and a drawing made by Rembrandt in 1664 of 
an executed woman (Elsje Christiaens). 
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pondering on the innocent youth in his own family that had preceded him 
in death : his wife Saskia, three of their four children, and his companion 
of many years, Hendrikje Stoffels.32 


32On the basis of the unusual feature of Lucretia holding the fatal dagger after the 
stabbing, Sir Lawrence Gowing has identified Ihe Minneapolis portrait not as Lucretia, 
but as Arria, wife of Paetus Thrasea, as per Pliny, Ep. 16 and other Latin sources. 
Arria, preceding her husband in suicide, shows him tbe bloodied dagger, and speaks the 
oft-quoted words: "Paetus, it does not hurt” (Paete, non dolet) (public lecture at the 
Minneapolis Institute of Arts, April 3, 1987). This identification is to be rejected. 
Arria’s suicide would be meaningless without the presence of her husband. Moreover, 
she is a middle-aged woran in the story. 


THE GREEK MEDICAL TEXTS AND THE SEXUAL 
ETHOS OF ANCIENT ATHENS 


ABSTRACT 


After at least a century of institutionalized pederasty, Athenian society 
developed legal and moral sanctions against this practice at the end of the 
fifth century B.C. as the indirect result of the introduction of medicine. 
Viewing the sex drive as a bodily need, analogous to hunger and thirst, it 
cast a disparaging light on the role played by the passive partner. It is here 
argued that the principal catalyst of the transformation of biology into pre- 
scriptive ethics was Democritus of Abdera, whose preoccupation with 
medicine is known. Democritus probably influenced Aristolle, who articu- 
lated the harshest condemnation of pederasty found in Greek texts. 


” r ., . .- ΕΣ - . - - . 


The most poignant aspect of the early Athenian sexual mores was not 
homosexual or pederastic deportment, but its incorporation into the behav- 
ioral canons of society. In late archaic and early Classical Athens we find 
scions of Attica's most prominent families raised to stardom because of 
their sex appeal.! The presumably beauteous Leagros and his son 
Glaukon are the best known exponents of this phenomenon. Aeschylus' 
lost Myrmidons dramatized the relationship between the hallowed hero 
Achilleus and his friend Patroclus as homosexual, with the former as the 
lover (erast&s) and the latter as the beloved (erömenos).? As studies of 
Athenian public morality have shown, the pederastic relationship between 
erastes and erömenos had pseudo-paternal overtones, and was integrated 


I The evidence is derived mainly from the "kalos” inscriptions, on which see 
Robinson 1937. On the Leagros inscriptions, Davies 1971, 90-92. 


2 Fr. 228 Mette, on which see Keuls 1993, 287-288. 
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into the social structure.? In this pattern, the role of the natural father was 
diminished, and that of women was reduced to physical birthing.* 


THE CENSORIOUS CLIMATE OF THE LATER FIFTH 
AND FOURTH CENTURIES 


By the later fifth century pederasty begins to attract censorious atten- 
tion. The "kalos" inscriptions are disappearing from vase painting. The 
only tragedy after the Myrmidons known to have dealt with a homosexual 
theme is the Chrysippus of Euripides, which almost certainly conveyed an 
element of reproof.° The comedies of Aristophanes, produced in the main 
towards the end of the fifth century, while to be interpreted as social criti- 
cism only with caution, nevertheless reveal stances of genuine censure of 
habitual homosexual behavior. 

By the fourth century a drastic change in public morality has taken 
place, most clearly documented in the surviving courtroom speeches.6 By 
now fathers are protecting their sons from seduction by all possible means. 
Teachers at public schools and the leaders of boys' choruses must be over 
forty years old, the latter age apparently been considered a watershed with 
regard to sexual passion.” Adolescents convicted of "male prostitution” 


3 For the period of canonical pederasty, the sixth and early fifth centuries, vase 
paintings yield by far the most abundant evidence; erastai appear in them in a variety of 
roles, including that of overseeing their ward's education, but see Dover 1978, 6-9 on the 
difficulties of interpretation. 


4 Philip E. Slater, The Glory of Hera: Greek Mythology and ıhe Greek Family, 
Boston 1968, 3-14; Georges Devereux, "Greek Pseudo-Homosexuality and the Greek 
Miracle," Symbolae Osloenses 42 (1967) 69-92. 


5 Keuls 1993, 289-291. 


6 Aeschines 1, Contra Timarchum, to be cited below, is the most important source 
on the legal aspects of homosexuality. The legal and ethical implications of the speech 
are discussed in detail by Dover 1978, 19-109, and David Halperin, "The Democratic 
Body: Prostitution and Citizenship in Classical Athens," Differences 2 (1990) 1-28. 
Demosthenes 22, Against Androtion, also yields important clues. 


7 Aeschines 1, 11-12. 
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stood to lose their civic rights.® These sources suggest that in the early 
fourth century pederastic behavior on the part of adult males is still sanc- 
tioned, but his partners must be non-citizens, in other words, aliens, metics 
or slaves, to whom Athenian public morality did not extend itself. The ar- 
chaic patterns in which the erömenos of today is the erast&s of tomorrow is 
no longer acceptable. When exactly in the fifth century did this shift in 
morality take place, and what were the events or developments that were its 
catalysts”? 

For the very first years of Athenian hegemony after the battle of 
Salamis, the official sanction of pederasty is established by the replace- 
ment, in about 477 B.C., of the statuary group of Harmodius and 
Aristogeiton that had been lost during the Persian occupation of the city. 
Legend had (erroneously, according to Thucydides) credited the homosex- 
0.8] lovers with the political murder of one of the two Peisistratids, and 
hence they were celebrated as "founders of Athenian democracy."! The 
Roman copy of the group that survives in Naples clearly distinguishes 
between erast&s (Aristogeiton) and erömenos (Harmodius). 


THE SEXUAL ETHOS OF THE AGE OF PERICLES 


For the period of the height of Athenian power, the Periclean age, our 
sources are scant. For the leader himself there is no record of any homo- 
sexual relationships, either as erömenos or as erast&s. Plutarch, in his Life 
of Pericles, relates an anecdote conceming the playwright and military 
commander Sophocles, whose attraction to young boys is attested by sev- 
eral sources.!! While the two generals are on naval campaign against 
Samos, the tragedian admires a handsome youth among the crew and is re- 


8 Aeschines 1, 2]. 


9 Recent works on the Athenian homosexual ethos (other than here cited): Buffiere 
1980; Patzer 1982; Halperin 1989; Cohen 1991. 


10 The principal source for the legend of Harmodius and Aristogeiton is Thuc. 
6,54-59, which account debunks the myth of the two lovers as "tyrant slayers,” but 
contains no reproof of pederastic practices. 


11 Sophocles is called philomeirax, "lover of youths” in Athenaeus 13,603e. 
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buked by Pericles "to keep his eyes pure” (9,5). Even if the anecdote is 
authentic, it is inconclusive. 

Our best source for the ruling ideology of mid-fifth-century Athens is 
the message of the sculpture program of the Parthenon. Its design, of 
course, is highly symbolic and has Ient itself to different interpretations.!? 
In the conventional reading of the great Panathenaic frieze, which may be 
considered an expression of pride in and justification of the Athenian em- 
pire, there is no pictorial reference to pederastic practices. If this view is 
correct, either pederasty had already attracted censure, or it displeased 
Pericles and other members of the ruling caste, This reading is currently 
being challenged by Keith de Vries, who has kindly let me peruse the rele- 
vant portions of a book manuscript on Greek homosexuality.13 De Vries 
bases his argument on the assumption, correct in my opinion, that a 
grouping of two interacting males, one bearded and one beardless, virtually 
always represents a pederastic relationship. He proposes to identify six 
pairs of males in the East frieze of the Parthenon as lovers. If we accept de 
Vries' hypothesis, we must conclude that by the mid-fifth century B.C. 
the erastes-erömenos relationship was still considered a canonical compo- 
nent of social organization, bringing down our evidence for official ap- 
proval some thirty years to the middle of the fifth century. 


THE AMBIVALENCE OF FOURTH-CENTURY AUTHORS 
CONCERNING PEDERASTY 


By the early fourth century a gradually developing critique of ped- 
erasty can be traced through the writings of Plato and Xenophon, near 
contemporaries, whose publishing careers began around the turn of the 


12 The program of the Parthenon sculptures can most conveniently be studied from 
the charts in John Boardman, Greek Sculpture: The Classical Period, London/New York 
1985, 96-145. For greater detail, see Frank Brommer, The Sculptures of the Parthenon, 
Basel 1967. Ira S.Mark, "The Gods in the East Frieze of the Parthenon,” Hesperia 53 
(1984) 289-342, sees the influence of Protagoras in the program. The excellent interpre- 
tation of the Parthenon sculptures by Lambert Schneider and Christoph Hoecker, Die 
Akropolis von Athen: Antikes Heiligtum und modernes Reiseziel, Cologne 1990, 151- 
186, ihrougbout stresses the political message conveyed by it. 


1370 be published by the Oxford University Press under the tentative title 
Homosexuality and Athenian Democracy. Its view on the Parthenon is briefly stated in 
de Vries 1992, 336. 
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century. Both, in numerous instances, take pederasty for granted, but in 
others express criticism of its implications.!% In the case of Plato, his ul- 
timate pronouncement on the subject was a complete rejection of male and 
female homoerotic behavior as "unnatural," as well as praise of monoga- 
mous heterosexual marriage, in his last work, Laws.!> 

The most damning reference to male homosexuality in all of Greek lit- 
erature is to be found in Aristotle's Nicomachean Ethics. The passage de- 
serves to be quoted because of its blanket rejection of the practice and its 
ferocious language. The excursus deals with monstrous abnormalities in 
behavior, "bestialities," as the author calls them, such as the cannibalism of 
unborn children or one's own mother, and aberrations caused by madness 
or disease. 


"Those that appear to be caused by disease are the result 
either of nature or of habit, such as the pulling out of 
one's hair or the eating of nails, and even ashes and dirt; 
in addition to these, there is Ihe vice of sexual intercourse 
with males. This is practiced by some by nature and by 
some others as the result of habit, as is the case with 
those who were raped in their boyhood" (1148b 27-34). 


The last observation is particularly revealing because it strikes at the root of 
social pederasty, which is premised on the notion of a switch to 
heterosexual activity at a certain stage in life, What is more, in the fourth 
century an antithesis arises between models of reprehensible and ideal 
manhood, embodied respectively by the catamite or kinaidos, and the 
heavily armed foot soldier, the hoplit&s, moral notions that have received 
some scholarly attention lately.!6 


14 See David Halperin, "Plato and Erotic Reciprocity,” CA 5 (1986) 60-80. 


15 Homosexuality as contra to nature: Leg. 841d; praise of heterosexual marriage: 
Leg. 839. 


16 The English "catamite” is derived (via Etruria) from Ganymede, Zeus’ boy lover. 
The term kinaidos, of uncertain etymology, may be derived from "kine6,” (to move) and 
"aidös,” (shame) and to mean "fanny wiggler." Dover 1978, 17, considers the term 
"etymologically mysterious.” On the use of the term to epitomize "shameful manhood,” 
see John 1. Winkler, The Constraints of Desire: The Anthropology of Sex and Gender 
in Ancient Greece, New York 1990, 45-54. The ideal of the hoplite, as Winkler rightly 
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AN ANTAGONISM BETWEEN DEMOCRACY AND PEDERASTY? 


One explanation of the changed view of male homosexuality, to the ef- 
fect that the pederastic scheme was rejected as "aristocratic" in the develop- 
ing democracy, beginning with the period of the reforms by Cleisthenes, 
was best stated by H. A. Shapiro, on the basis of the undeniably upper- 
class associations of early painted scenes of homosexual practices.!7 
However, the argument does not convince, because it conflicts with the 
aforementioned honors to Harmodius and Aristogeiton as "founders of 
democracy." Moreover, the some 270 kalos names found on Attic pottery 
from the archaic age to the mid-classical period can by no means all be 
connected with upper-class familics. In fact, they almost certainly included 
humble craftsmen and at least one probably slave, the vase painter 
Euphronius' apprentice Smikros.!® What is more, all of the fourth-century 
critics of pederasty here quoted, belonged to the ruling classes. 


THE INTRODUCTION OF MEDICINE INTO ATTICA 


It is the argument of this essay that it was, at least in part, the intro- 
duction of medical science into Attic culture, and the medical-philosophical 
ways of looking at the functions of the human body, that brought about the 
drastic turn-around in the sexual morality of the ancient Athenians. My 
principal sources have been the medical treatises on regimen in the 
Hippocratic corpus and other medical texts, the dialogues of Plato, and the 
testimonia conceming the life and works of Democritus. 


points out, had a financial component. It also had one of courage: as Lysias 14, 
Against Alcibiades 7, makes clear, hoplite duty was considered more hazardous than 
service in the cavalry, On the toil of hoplites see especially Victor Davis Hanson, The 
Western Way of War: Infantry Battle in Classical Greece, New York, 1989, 55-88, and 
idem (ed.), The Classical Greek Battle Experience, London/New York 1991, passim. 


17 "Courtship Scenes in Attic Vase Painting,“ AJA 85 (1981) 133-43. 


18 On the humble status of Smikros, see Eva C. Keuls, "The Social Position of 
Attic Vase Painters and the Birth of Caricature,” in J. Christiansen (ed.), Proceedings of 
the Third Symposium on Ancient Greek and Related Pottery, Copenhagen 1988, 300- 
313, here no. 14. 
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But first a few general observations on the role of medicine in Attic 
culture. The introduction of medical science and healing practices into 
Athens was a late phenomenon in relation to the rest of the Greek world, 
occurring during the aftermath of a period of power and prosperity, when 
the city was still the hub of a fairly far-flung empire. It was an import from 
the Doric cities in the Peloponnese and from the island cultures, Kos, 
Knidos, and especially Sicily.!? The only indication of any healing cult in 
Athens before the Peloponnesian war is the evidence for a special persona 
of Athena, Athena Hygieia, first attested in a dedication by the vase painter 
and potter Euphronius from the late archaic age.20 Evidently this facet of 
Athena was absorbed by the persona of Hygieia herself after the foundation 
of the Asclepieion on the slopes of the Acropolis. 

There are several indications of this extraneous role of medicine in 
fifth-century Attica. Historians of Greek military medicine have noted that 
there is not one single mention of the presence of army physicians in any of 
the accounts of Athenian campaigns.?! By contrast, the presence of 
physicians in the Achaean camp appears to be taken for granted by 
Homer.22 Both Herodotus and Xenophon speak with approval of the 
Persian habit of having physicians in attendance during their campaigns.?? 
In his eulogy of Cyrus, Xenophon reports that the Persian leader, during 
his stay with the Assyrian king Cyaxares, learned that "states that wish to 
be healthy elect physicians," and "generals bring in doctors for the sake of 
their soldiers."2* Similarly, Xenophon appears to imply an unfavorable 


19 w. H. S. Jones, introduction to Hippocrates Vol. I in the Loeb series, first edi- 
tion of 1923, is still useful, as is E. J. and L. Edelstein, Asclepius: A Collection and 
Interpretation of the Testimonies, Baltimore 1945. 


20 For this and further sources, including a dedication by Pericles, see Aleshire 
1989, 12. 


21 Among the scant publications on the fate of the wounded in Greek warfare, 
Jacob 1932; Ducrey 1968 and 1981; Hanson 1989, 210-218. 


22 The "Asclepiades" Podalirios and Machaon serve the Achaean host in the /liad. 

23 Herodotus 3,129; 7,181; Xenophon, Institutio Cyri 3,12,12; 5,4,17 and Anab. 
1.8.26. I am indebted to Brian Z. Lund for his summa-cum-laude thesis (Minnesota 
1992) on the wounded in Greek warfare. 


24 Xenophon, InstC 1,6,15. 
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comparison of Athens with Sparta, whose kings included physicians 
arnong their staff during military campaigns.?° Xenophon's own army of 
ten thousand mercenaries clearly did not have regular surgeons in atten- 
dance, since on the trek homeward "they appointed eight physicians" to 
care for the wounded.26 

On the civilian front at Athens, too, we find ample evidence, albeit of 
the negative kind, for the near-total absence of a professional medical es- 
tablishment until the Peloponnesian war. The best evidence is to be found 
in Thucydides, In his account of the plague of 430 B.C., Thucydides re- 
ports that the physicians were helpless against the disease, never identified 
with certainty, but evidently a kind of typhus.27 The historian's remark, 
however, refers to the ravages of the disease throughout Greece. His 
blood-curdling description of the progression of the plague through 
Athens, including his own affliction, does not contain a single clear refer- 
ence to professional medical attendants, The impact of this calamitous epi- 
demic must have been all the more grievous because it took the lives of 
Pericles' two legitimate sons, and, in the following years, evidently 
through aftereffects, that of the great leader himself. 

In all probability it was the outbreak of the plague that brought home 
to the Athenians their backwardness with regard to medical science. The 
new medical awareness gave rise to the institution of public physicians 
(dömosioi iatroi), a function attested for other Greek states much earlier.2® 
The first reference in Attic sources io a public physician is found in 
Aristophanes in the Acharnians of 425 B.C. (line 9). The foundation of a 
sanctuary and healing center of Asclepios on the South slope of the 
Acropolis is securely dated in 420-419.29 The excavation of this edifice in 


25 Respublica Lacedaemoniorum 13,7. 
26 An. 3,4,30. 


27 Thucydides 2,27,4; the plague in Athens : Thucydides 2,49-54. For further 
sources, including a dedication by Pericles, see Aleshire 1989, 12. 


28 On public physicians in Athens and elsewhere in the Greek world, see L. Cohn- 
Haft, The Public Physicians of Ancient Greece (Smith College Studies in History 42), 
Northampton, MA, 1956. 


29 For the bases of this dating Aleshire 1989, 7-9. 
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1876 and 1877 yielded numerous inscriptions, mostly dedications and in- 
ventories of votive offerings.? 

It is clear that the importation of Asclepios’ healing cult from 
Epidaurus was remembered in Athens as an event of great magnitude. The 
colorful legend of Sophocles moving the sacred serpent from the temple at 
Epidaurus to his own house and harboring it there while awaiting the 
completion of the Athenian sanctuary, probably was essentially authen- 
tic.3! It appears that the playwright after his death became revered as a 
legendary physician in the persona of Dexion.?? However, the excavation 
of the area around the Asclepieion revealed fragments and inscriptions of a 
monument founded by one Telemachus, the so-called Telemachus 
Monument, attesting to this (otherwise unknown) person’s claim of having 
been the first to introduce the cult of Asclepios into Athens, perhaps as a 
protest against {he rising fame of Sophocles for this same accomplishment, 
as speculated by Aleshire.?? Whether or not the story of Sophocles pri- 
vately housing a healing cult is apocryphal, it surely reflects the sense of 
urgency prevailing at Athens about the need for a medical establishment, 
and also the memory of the importation of medicine from the Peloponnese, 
where healing practices had long been cultivated.?* 

Despite this evidence for new medical activity in Athens in the late fifth 
century, it may be assumed that the Sicilian expedition of 415 B.C. set sail 
without any physicians in attendance, as there is no mention of such in 
Thucydides’ heartrending account of the fate of the wounded and the ill 
during the final phases of that campaign.?5 There is in the Hippocratic 
corpus the text of a letter, ostensibly written by Hippocrates to the d&mos 


30 For a partial reconstruction of the interior of the Asklepieion in the late third 
century B.C., see Sarah B. Aleshire, Asklepios at Athens, Amsterdam 1991, 41-48. 


31 Pausanias 2,27,6; FrGrHist 344 F 38 =Vita Sophoclis 117. 

32 Etymologicum Magnum s.v. "Sophocles“. 

33 Aleshire 1989, 9-12. See also Luigi Meschi, "Il Monumento di Telemachos, 
Fondatore dell’Asklepieion Ateniese,” Annuario della Scuola Archeologica di Atene 45- 
46(1969) 381-436. 


34 See RE "Asklepios," for the long list of Greek localities with sanctuaries of 
Asclepios. 


35 7,85. 
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of Athens, offering the services of his son Thessalos to the Sicilian cam- 
paign. Probably spurious, the document may nevertheless reflect a mem- 
ory of the Athenian neglect.36 

After the foundation of the sanctuary of Asclepios and Hygieia at the 
Acropolis, medical practice flourished in Athens, as shown by the inscrip- 
tions from the temple area and literary sources. The most famous physi- 
cian practicing at Athens during the fourth century was Diocles of 
Carystos, who was remembered as a "second Hippocrates."?? It is likely 
that most other physicians settled in Athens also came from other parts of 
the Greek world, inasmuch as Athens is not known to have established a 
medical school. The convention of composing medical treatises in a variant 
Ionic dialect also enshrines a memory of the extraneous origin of Athenian 


THE MEDICAL VIEW OF SEXUALITY 


In analyzing the stances of sexual behavior in the medical texts, given 
the uncertainties of dating and authorship, it is necessary to grope for a 
common core, and this is possible at least in respect to the treatises on 
regimen, Those in the Hippocratic corpus, by Galen and by Diocles do 
share common elements. To summarize: the treatises are precocious in 
their stress on nutrition and exercise and in their recognition of the ties 
between physical and mental well-being. Matters of sexual deportment are 
treated from a hygienic rather than a moral point of view, and always on 
the virile, i.e. active, model. Passive or responsive sexuality virtually goes 
unrecognized, and female sexuality and sexual pleasure are rarely acknow]- 
edged.38 Active sexuality is considered the superior manifestation, in fact 
the only real sex drive, and passive sexuality is merely the submission to 
the desire of another. As Michel Foucault put it: "... itis the male act 
that determines, regulates, stimulates, dominates," a conception he called 


36 Littre Vol. 9,309. 

37 Werner Jaeger, Diokles von Karystos 55-59 argued that Diocles’ writings show 
the influence of Aristotle, hence placed the physician in the Hellenistic age. Most 
scholars date him in the fourth century with Ludwig Edelstein, A/P 1940. 


38 See e.g. Hippocrates, Aphorisms 5.29 (4.542 L.). Xenophon (Symposium 
8.21) observes that women, unlike boys, experience pleasure in sex. 
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the "ejaculatory schema."?? When so viewed, the male sex urge can read- 
ily be considered analogous to hunger and thirst, and other bodily needs, 
as it is in a number of texts. Prescripts on sex are mentioned in one breath 
with advice on hot baths and induced vomiting in the Hippocratic treatise 
"On Regimen.”* Nowhere is a distinction made between heterosexual and 
homosexual behavior and the experience of the "recipient" of sexual 
activity or passive partner is not considered. 

The long fragment of Diocles’ treatise "The Healthy Regimen” 
(hygieine diaita), preserved by Oribasios, is of special importance because 
of its dating in the fourth century, It gives some idea of the medical pre- 
scripts current in fourth-century Athens. Taking the hypothetical patient 
through an intricate health schedule, it has this to say about sex: "One 
should not engage in frequent and incessant sexual activity... .. Such is 
especially contrary to nature for those who are lean, or short of breath, or 
who have little flesh around their hips and thighs."*! In this view of sex- 
uality, it is immaterial whether a man copulates with a man, a woman, an 
animal, or his own hand. This stance, soon expanding beyond the bound- 
aries of professional medicine, culminated in the Cynic philosophy of 
Diogenes of Sinope, a younger contemporary of Plato, who considered 
hunger, thirst, and sexual desire to be bothersome distractions, and advo- 
cated that they be satisfied as expeditiously as possible. 

Tradition reports that he masturbated in the marketplace and uttered the 
rather disarming lament ”... if only the pangs of hunger could be relieved 
as easily, by rubbing one's hand over one's stomach."*? In this one-sided 
scheme, the only behavioral prescripts that can reign are the same that gov- 
ern hunger and thirst, and they are those of moderation. Notions of pru- 
dence (söphrosun®), self-control (enkrateia), and reason (logos) to govern 
the bestial impulses of our abdominal regions prevail in both the medical 
treatises on regimen and the moralizing lay literature of the latter part of the 
Greek Classical age. I can cite here only one instance, the praise of the 


39 Foucault 1985, 129. 
40 De vieru 1.35 (6.516 L.). 


41 Diocles. Fr. 141, p. 185.9-17 Wellmann. For a fuller discussion of medical 
prescriptions on sex, see chapter "Dietetics” in Foucault 1985. 


42 Diogenes Laertius, 6,46. 
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fourth-century king of Cyprus, Nicocles, by the rhetorician Isocrates, a 
document which may be considered to convey the author's personal 
morality, In his idealized portrait of the young king, drawn by means of a 
speech put into the ruler's mouth, Isocrates cites Nicocles’ boast that, since 
his ascent to the throne, he is only sleeping with his wife, not out of love 
or regard for her, but to parade his self-control in that he passed up the 
abundant sexual opportunities that wealth and status afforded him.* It is 
easy to see that Athenian public morality had diverged greatly from the ar- 
chaic pederastic pattern, in which the erotic tie between erastes and 
erömenos was only one component in acomplex sexual-social relationship, 
which included an exchange of favors protecting the dignity of the junior 
partner, and minimally a diachronic reciprocity in that the youthful 
erömenos was slated to play the role of erası£s later in life. 


SEXUALITY AND PHILOSOPHY 


If Greek medical science held an unjudgmental view of human sexual- 
ity and considered only its hygienic aspects, how could it have been a cata- 
Iyst for the moral condemnation of pederasty involving two Athenian citi- 
zens? The crux of the conflict between medicine and pederasty lies in the 
failure of the former to recognize sexual reciprocity. In the medical-biolog- 
ical view there was only one kind of sexuality, and it was male and ag- 
gressive. Therefore, if a youth has sex with a man, he is not engaging in 
sexual activity, but, like a woman, allowing himself to be used for the ful- 
fillment of another, hence the later prohibition of that role for boys of the 
elite class, 

To Plato the undermining of the antique pederastic pattern presented a 
profound crux. As the two master dialogues on Eros, Phaedrus and 
Symposium show, Plato thought of sex in exclusively homoerotic terms, 
but also as entailing an element of reciprocity. In the key passages on 
erotic attachment, the emphasis is on reciprocity, a mutual engendering of 
passion that neither the all-passive function, nor the all-active role could 
produce,** It is the erotic equivalent of the pursuit of wisdom, which to 
Plato is a dialectic process and not fostered by a passive pupil sitting at the 


43 Isocrates, Nicocles 2,36. 


44 See Halperin 1981 on this paradox in Plato. 
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feet of an all-knowing master: Plato's Socrates hones his wisdom through 
unceasing debate. 

Plato was aware of the conflict between his views on pederasty, es- 
sentially rooted in the customs of the archaic age, and the morality upheld 
in his own time, because his symposiast Pausanias articulates the ethical 
paradox, as here outlined, in a passage here translated as literally as possi- 
ble: 


"... someone might think that in this city both the 
loving and the friendiy accommodation of lovers are 
considered outstandingly beautiful. But when the 
fathers employ overseers and do not allow the erastai 
to converse with the erömenoi, or even with their 
overseers, and the boys’ classmates and friends utter 
reproof when they see things of this sort, looking 
towards these things one might think quite the con- 
trary, namely that such behavior is held to be most 
shameful here."*3 


Plato is on the horns of a dilemma here. Notions of activity and passivity 
in sexual attachments are incompatible with his frame of thought. I take 
this to be the import of his role-reversal jest, later on in the Symposium, 
where he represents Socrates, old and satyr-like in appearance, as being the 
target of seduction attempts by handsome youths, including the glamorous 
Alcibiades. This pleasantry, surely not to be taken as biographical, aims to 
unsettle conventional notions of activity and passivity in love affairs. Yet 
the philosopher must be aware that a distinction between active and passive 
roles is virtually inevitable in the pederastic pattern. Perhaps this unresolv- 
able crux eventually led Plato to his aforementioned denunciation of homo- 
sexuality as unnatural, 

The conflict between variant ways of looking at homoerotic attach- 
ments provides the explanation of a mysterious passage in Phaedrus where 
the speaker makes a distinction between legitimate and lawless homosexual 
acts.° The reference is to two different types of intercourse. In the law- 


45 Symposium 183 c-d. 


46 Phaedrus 2548. 
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ful patterns of the archaic age, the relationship involved some reciprocity 
and was consummated by intercrural contact -- as the vase paintings make 
clear. The lawless acts, denounced by Aeschines as well as by Plato, were 
those of anal intercourse viewed as demeaning for the passive partner.#7 

To return to the medical background of the changed public morality, 
there is in Plato frequent mention, but no overt criticism of physicians, as 
there is of poets and painters. Nevertheless, from Plato's point of view the 
art of the physician must have been incurably "banausic." Ihave found no 
evidence that Plato traced the changes in public morality or those in his 
own stances on sexual behavior to the writings and the practices of the 
physicians, but then, it is unlikely that Plato would have given a mere 
craftsman that much credit. On the role of the physician Eryximachos in 
the Symposium I will have more to say below. 


DEMOCRITUS AND MEDICINE 


Such documentation as we have points to Plato's arch-rival and foe, 
the polymath and empiricist Democritus as the catalyst of the transforma- 
tion of medicine into prescriptive ethics. Born in about 460 B.C., 
Democritus was at the height of his intellectual power at the time of the im- 
portation of big-time medicine into Athens. His devotion to medicine and 
biology are well-attested. According to a late report, he carried on a leg- 
endary friendship with Hippocrates himself. We have a set of letters by the 
physician, addressed to Democritus, which is almost certainly spurious, 
but nevertheless appears to preserve the memory of a historical relation- 
ship. One such document reports that Hippocrates visited Democritus in 
Abdera, and found him examining the entrails of animals in order to find 
the source of bile, an anecdote which accords well with the philosopher's 
experimental bent.*3 The list of his works given by Diogenes Laertius in- 
cludes three of a medical nature. Significantly, one is an essay on regi- 
men.*? It is perhaps no far-fetched speculation to suppose that it expressed 
pragmatic notions similar to those contained in the physicians' treatises. 


47 Aeschines Against Timarchos 1,16. 
48 [Hipp.] Epistula 17 (9.356 L.); Diogenes Laertius 9.42. 


49 Peri diaites ὃ diaitetikon, Diogenes Laertius 9,48. 
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Democritus and Plato held antipodean views on virtually every issue. 
Yet, as Diogenes Laertius observed: "Though Plato makes reference to al- 
most all the older philosophers, he never once mentions Democritus, not 
even there where he ought to refute him.” However, as students of Plato 
have observed, the shadow of Democritus appears frequently in the pages 
of the dialogues.5! In the Symposium there is such a shadow in the 
persona of the physician Eryximachos, a surprising participant -- consider- 
ing his lowly standing -- in the upper-class gathering. There are touches of 
satire, which I take to be directed at Democritus, in the physician's name 
(literally "belch-fighter"), in the related fact that Plato makes him apply his 
professional expertise to Aristophanes’ hiccoughs, and in the trivial and 
conventional encomium of Eros that he delivers, a parody of the flirtation 
of medical science with philosophy and rhetoric, so well-established in the 
Hippocratic corpus.5? 

The cited pronouncement by Diogenes the Cynic is the only preserved 
articulation by a philosopher of the "medical view of sex." Ideologically 
Diogenes can only be linked to Antisthenes, the forerunner of both the 
Cynics and the Stoics. Nor can Aristotle's blanket condemnation of ped- 
erasty be laid at the doorstep of Democritus, even though Aristotle quotes 
the older philosopher often and with respect, especially in the biological 
treatises. However, chronology and his well-documented interest in 
medicine favor identification of Democritus as the thinker most likely to be 
responsible for the transformation of medical views into new sexual ethics. 


50 Diogenes Laertius 10,41. 
51 Keuls 1978, 126-138. 


52 Symposium 186-188. 


SCENES FROM ATTIC TRAGEDY ON VASES FOUND 
IN SICILY AND LIPARI 


ABSTRACT 


Although Athens played only a minor part in the colonization of 
Southern Italy and Sicily, her creative vigor was such that she put her 
stamp on the civilization of the Greek settlements there. Prominent among 
the Attic cultural exports were drama and vase painting, and the combina- 
tion of these two arts, namely, illustrations of drama on terra cotta vessels. 
Apulian representations inspired by Attic tragedy reveal a tendency to use 
its themes to convey a message of hope or immortality, no doubt connected 
with the use of the pots as grave goods. Sicilian representations based on 
the canonical repertoire of Attic tragedy, on the other hand, are more liter- 
ally dependent on the texts and evoke the actual performance, by dwelling 
on the interaction of the characters and, sometimes, by showing the stage. 

The vase paintings with theatrical themes found on Lipari -- mostly 
kalyx kraters, and all of them thought to be imported from other parts of 
the Greek world -- are in a different category. They suggest that the Greek 
population of this small off-shore island revitalized the aboriginal ties of the 
theater with the cult of Dionysus. These illustrations combine elements 
derived from stage production with those referring to Dionysiac initiation 
and other cultic rites, often involving the presence of the god himself. 
With this tendency in mind, a Paestan kalyx krater found on the island, de- 
scribed as featuring an anonymous Maenadic scene by A. D. Trendall and 
L. Bernabö Brea, may be identified as featuring the lost Antiope of 
Euripides, 


The story told by Plutarch, that many of the Athenian captives, fallen 
into enemy hands after their final defeat in the Sicilian expedition of 415- 
413 BC, were given their freedom or food and drink as a reward for recit- 
ing passages of Euripides' plays, is oft-repeated (Plut. Nik. 29,2-3). 
Although it is probably spurious, it gives an accurate picture of the cultural 
ties between the Greek population of the island and Attica. The city of 
Athens rarely undertook or participated in colonization expeditions to South 
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Italy and Sicily (Thurii being the one major exception), but her creative 
vigor was such that it put a definitive stamp on most cultural manifestations 
of the Italiot Greeks, even of those who were her enemies. Nowhere is 
this more manifest than in the domains of two prime accomplishments of 
Athenian art, namely drama and Attic red-figured pottery.! The point of 
this paper is to highlight the distillation of these two arts combined, namely 
the illustrations of tragedy on vases produced in or found in Sicily, with 
special emphasis on the off-shore island of Lipari, which played a special, 
even unique role in the history of Greek drama outside Athens. 
Throughout we will keep in mind that during the fifth century the cultural 
exchange between Athens and the colonies was alive and mutual, whereas 
during the fourth, after Athens had lost her empire, the colonies tended to 
canonize and imitate the cultural repertoire from the fifth, or to adapt it to 
new social purposes. 

Until relatively recently, i.e., before extensive excavations took place 
in Sicily and Lipari, the only Italiot culture for which a clear-cut transfor- 
mation of the Attic classical repertoire could be delineated was that of 
Apulia. For fourth-century Taras, modern Taranto, a love for, even an in- 
fatuation with drama is widely attested by our literary sources. The pottery 
produced in this city and its Hinterland, the most abundant of all Italiot 
fabrics, amply bears out this phenomenon, but it also shows that themes 
from the tragedies were often used and interpreted in ways far removed 
from the artistic purposes of their original creators. Many, perhaps all of 
the Apulian vases decorated with themes of Greek tragedies, were specifi- 
cally produced as funerary offerings (as proven by holes in the bottom and 
unfinished interiors), and they preferentially feature plays from which a 
message of hope, consolation or immortality can be culled. Ihave termed 
such products "pictorial consolation rhetoric."2 It is clear that the deus-ex- 
machina endings of some of the plays of Euripides lent themselves particu- 


I The fundamental works on scenes from tragedy on Greek pottery are L. S&chan, 
Etudes sur la Trag£die grecque dans ses Rapports avec la C&ramique, Paris 1926; T.B. 
L. Webster, Monuments illustrating Tragedy and Satyrplay, nd ed, London 1967 (BICS 
Suppl. 20), hereafter referred to as MITS; Marcello Gigante, "Teatro greco in Magna 
Grecia," in Atti del VIo Convegno di Studi sulla Magna Grecia, 1966 (Taranto 1970) 83- 
146; A. Ὁ. Trendall and T. B. L. Webster, Mlustrations of Greek Drama, London 197], 
bereafter referred to as Trendall-Webster. 


2E,C. Keuls, "The Happy Ending: Classical Tragedy and Apulian Funerary Art", 
MedRom 40 (1978) 83-91, here no. 7. 
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larly well to this tendentious interpretation, and they feature strongly in the 
Apulian repertoire, The Andromeda of Euripides, with its miraculous 
happy ending, is the single most frequently depicted tragic theme on 
Apulian vases, now represented by nine instances.? The Apulian artists 
found their consolation themes not only in Euripides: the Oresteia of 
Aeschylus and the same playwright's lost Niobe, presumably ending with 
the promise of the hapless mother's reunion with her children in the after- 
life, were also grist for their mill.+ No such overriding trend can be estab- 
lished for the pottery in the other fabrics of South Italy, where the material 
is both less numerous and more variegated. But then, Paestum and the rest 
of Campania were under the domination of native Italic peoples from the 
later fifth century on. 

But what about Sicily? Here the picture is even more unhomoge- 
neous, and what is more, it has been emerging only recently. InT.B.L. 
Webster's catalogue of monuments illustrating tragedy and satyrplay, sec- 
ond edition of 1967, only seven Sicilian-produced vases are included, one 
of them dubious.? Since then an additional handful of Sicilian illustrations 
of tragedy have been found, several of them on Lipari, Fortunately most 
of them depict plays of which the text has been preserved or at least the plot 
is known, so that we can form a good impression of the painters' relation- 
ship to their material. Quite unlike the schematized Apulian illustrations 
designed to convey a funereal message, the Siciliot vase paintings record 
visual effects, including scenes not shown on the stage but related by mes- 
sengers, and they aim to capture the emotions of the characters through fa- 
cial expressions. Not infrequently, they show the actual stage, a feature 
not found elsewhere in illustrations of tragedy. 


3Konrad Schauenburg, LIMC "Andromeda 1," Vol. I, 774-790; Schauenburg 
rightly stresses the contrast between the Attic pictorial tradition, which favored the 
Andromeda of Sophocles, and the Apulian, which used the Euripidean version exclu- 
sively. 


4A. D. Trendall, "The Mourning Νοῦς," RA 1972, 309-316; E.C. Keuls, 
"Aeschylus' Niobe and Apulian Funerary Symbolism,” ZPE 30 (1978) 41-68, here no. 8; 
eadem, "The Reconstruction of a lost Greek Tragedy by Means of literary and 
archaeological Detective Work," Liberal and Fine Arts Review 4 (1984) 27-49. 


5The dubious item, Lipari 2297 (Webster SV 1), a kalyx krater with Odysseus, 
Maron and Ampelis, is now recognized as Sicilian. L. Bernabö Brea, Meligunis-Lipara 
Π.142:; Trendall-Webster Π],6,2. 
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My first two examples of the Sicilian expressive approach are by the 
Capadarso Painter and they serve to illustrate the gulf between the Sicilian 
and the Apulian conceptions of Attic drama. On an incomplete and rather 
badiy damaged kalyx krater found in Syracuse in 1969, we find a scene 
identified with near-certainty as derived from Sophocles' Oedipus {με King 
(Figure 94).6 On the left we see the prophet Teiresias -- the staring eyes 
are surely meant to be portrayed as blind -- walking away, taking his leave 
from Oedipus and Iocasta. The artist has attempted to bring out the differ- 
ent reactions of these characters to the news just revealed: Oedipus looks 
puzzled, plucking at his beard, while Iocasta's melancholy expression re- 
veals that she has acknowledged the truth. The presence of their children 
Antigone and Ismene represents an instance of the telescoping of the plot, 
since in the play they do not appear until after the suicide of their mother. 
The stage floor is indicated by a strip along the bottom. This scene from 
Oedipus the King is all the more remarkable because there is no pictorial 
tradition related to this play in either Attic or Italiot art. In fact, apart from 
this one representation, the Oedipus motif is one instance of the almost 
complete discrepancy between the pictorial and literary traditions. Among 
graphic artists Oedipus is a favored motif, but they concentrate almost en- 
tirely on the more folkloristic aspects of the confrontation of Oedipus and 
the sphinx, which can be found in many variants, including humorous and 
caricaturized ones, in both Attic and Apulian illustrations.? 

A scene from an unidentified tragedy painted by the same artist, found 
at Capodarso, even more emphatically recalls the actual performance by 
showing the characters on a raised stage, looking precariously narrow in 
the not very successful linear perspective (Figure 95).8 Interesting here is 
the figure of the messenger on the right, obviously the bringer of bad tid- 
ings, who is characterized as anxious, rather like Sophocles' messenger in 


6Syracuse 66557, LCS Suppl I, 205; Trendall-Webster II,2,8. 


TSee the exhaustive study by Jean-Marc Moret, Oedipe, la Sphinx et les Thebains, 
Rome 1984. For a new Apulian illustration of Oedipus at Colonus see A. D. Trendall, 
Red Figure Vases of South Italy and Sicily, London 1989, no. 200. On burlesques of 
the confrontation E. C. Keuls, "The social Position of Attic Vase Painters and the Birth 
of Caricature," in Ancient Greek and Related Pottery, Copenhagen 1988, 301-312, here 
no. 14. 


$Caltanisetta, Museo Civico; LCS 601, no. 98; Trendall-Webster III,6,1. 
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Antigone. Evidently the artist tried to capture a poignant feature of the 
play. 

The two theatrical scenes by the Dirce Painter, now recognized as a 
Sicilian artist, may also serve to illustrate a spirited approach to the transla- 
tion of tragic scenery into vase painting.” The name vase of this painter, a 
kalyx krater in Berlin, represents the conclusion of the lost Antiope of 
Euripides, and is remarkable for its faithfulness to the details of the plot. 
(Figure 96).10 I will dwell briefly on the theme of this tragedy, because I 
seem to recognize it in a vase painting in Lipari where others have not (see 
below).!! Zeus, disguised as a satyr, has raped Antiope who was a 
priestess or servant of Dionysus. Antiope gives birth to the twins 
Amphion and Zethos in a cave. The sons are raised by a shepherd or 
boukolos, while their mother falls into bondage to Lykos and his evil wife 
Dirce, in whose service she is maltreated. When the boys grow up, they 
free their mother and lure Lykos and Dirce, surrounded by Maenad atten- 
dants, to a rustic place where both are to be punished. In the vase painting 
we see on the left the body of Dirce, who has been trampled to death by the 
Zeus-bull. Inside the cave the twins are about to slay Lykos, but above 
Hermes, as deus-ex-machina, stays their hand. The entire tragedy obvi- 
ousiy abounds in Dionysiac touches, and, in a sense, is a forerunner of 
Bacchae. The panther skin, which in the illustration hangs from the edge 
of the cave, is the artist's way of acknowledging this feature (the reverse of 
the vase shows a Maenad approached by two satyrs). It is interesting to 
note that this tale of rape, the unfailing birth of offspring, equally inevitably 
male, the expulsion of the mother and her eventual redemption, deviated 
from the recurrent patterns of such myths by several significant points: 
First, the satyr disguise is strikingly coarse and undignified for the father 
of gods and men. Secondly the redemption of the victim occurs so late that 
there is little left of her life to salvage, nor does she go on to found a new 


9The Dirce Painter’s bell krater Syracuse 36319, LCS 204, 32, with the figure of 
Philoctetes, is not considered to be of theatrical inspiration by A. Ὁ, Trendall. 


lOBerlin F 3296, from Palazzolo, LCS 203, no. 27; Kyle M. Phillips, AJA 72 
(1972) Pl. 2, Fig. 33; Trendall-Webster III,3,15. 


I1On the Antiope see S&chan, (above, n. 1) 290-307, Jean Kambitsis, L’Anriope 
d'Euripide: Edition commentee des Fragments, Athens 1972, Catherine Clark Kroeger, 
The Nachleben of Euripides’ Antiope, Diss. Minnesota 1987; Erika Simon, LIMC 
"Antiope 1," Vol. I, 854-857. 
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family. Accordingly, this play, although one of Euripides' more popular 
ones in its time, is not found in the Apulian repertoire of tragic plots trans- 
formed into mystic-soteriological symbols, but is found in Attic, Lucanian, 
and Sicilian renderings.!? 

The Dirce painter's version of the popular motif of Orestes and 
Pylades coming upon Electra at the grave of Agamemnon (probably based 
on Aeschylus) also displays this kind of exuberant delight in colorful the- 
atrical detail (Figure 97).13 The richly adorned Electra seems to look in- 
quisitively at Orestes on the right. Behind her stands an attendant, presum- 
ably representing the entire chorus, balancing an oversized kanoun or 
offering basket on her head. 

Nothing in any of these renderings reveals an attempt to distill a mes- 
sage, a moral or comfort from these themes, nor did the Sicilian vase 
painters force their theatrical scenes into a standardized compositional 
scheme, as was the case with their Apulian counterparts. Instead, the 
Sicilian illustrations manifest an attempt to evoke as much of the spoken 
and enacted text as is possible in one single scene. 

A peculiar case, which stands by itself both in style and in its approach 
to its literary subject matter is a Siciliot vase painting by the Adrastos 
Painter, based on the Trachiniae of Sophocles, which without its inscrip- 
tions would have been difficult to identify (Figure 98).14 This tragedy 
dramatizes what must have been a common plight for aging wives in 
Classical Athens, namely the need to compete with younger female slaves 
for her husband's attentions, Deianeira, trying to recapture Heracles' pas- 
sion, sends him a garment, steeped in what she believes is a love potion. 
In reality it is a poison and the hero dies an agonizing death, which seems 
more or less what he deserves, although the playwright does not imply as 
much. Ignoring these cruel developments, the painter of this scene concen- 
trates on the days of Deianeira's happier sexual fortunes, briefly recalled in 


12 Winterthur 368, a Lucanian hydria, showing a woman spinning between two 
youths, can only tentatively be identified as featuring Antiope, and cannot at all with any 
certainty be connected with the play by Euripides (LCS 145 no., 792, Pl. 67,4). The 
close dependency on the plot by Euripides is unique to the Dirce Painter rendering. 


13Syracuse 36334, LCS 120, no. 206, Trendall-Webster ΠΙ,1,3. 
141 jpari 9341; Trendall-Webster III,2,1l (no illustration); L. Bernabö Brea, 


Menandro e il Teatro Greco nelle Terrocotte Liparesi, Genoa 1981 (bereafter referred to as 
Bemabd Brea, Menandro) Pi. ΠῚ, 
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the opening of the play. It represents the competition of Heracles and the 
river god Acheloos (with small horns upper right) for the hand of 
Deianeira. Nike is about to crown Heracles as winner of the contest and 
Deianeira sits on the left, dressed as bride. The old male figure on the 
lower right is her father Oineus. This is a well-drawn illustration, greatly 
influenced by the sweetly precious style of late fourth-century Attic vase 
painting. Incongruously, in view of the plot of the tragedy, this picture 
seems to glorify marriage. The krater was found on the island of Lipari, 
and it, as well as others related to it, may have been in part models for the 
late fourth-century, very distinctive style of the Lipari Painter. 

Viewed together, the Siciliot illustrations reveal a tradition more 
closely dependent on the Classical texts than those produced in Apulia. 
Without much doubt, the Sicilian iconography of Attic tragedy was nur- 
tured by frequent revivals. Indeed, at most Greek sites in Sicily remains of 
a theater have been found. Even though on Siciliot pottery Dionysiac 
themes abound, nothing allows us to conclude that on the main island the 
aboriginal ties of tragedy and religious cult were renewed, as they were in 
Taranto.!5 

Turning now to the island of Lipari, we find a very different context, 
in fact one that is quite unique in the entire Italiot world. The period with 
which we are here mainly concermned, the aftermath of the Athenian defeat 
in the Peloponnesian War, was for Lipari (quite contrary to the main island 
of Sicily) an age of peace and considerable prosperity. Two disastrous 
events frame the small island's history in the fourth century: In 397 it was 
attacked by the Carthaginians, and subjected to a heavy tribute but not de- 
stroyed. In 304 Agathocles of Syracuse sacked and looted the town, a 
calamity from which it never fully recovered.'!6 

We are here dealing with drama and its iconography on Lipari during 
its "Golden Age," but it must be stated at the outside that no trace of a the- 
ater has been found during excavation in the area of the main settlement. 
Furthermore, there is no hard evidence for a local pottery industry, and 
there are no deposits of suitable clay on the island. A. D. Trendall has 
speculated that at least the late fourth-century vases of the Lipari Painter 


15On Dionysiac motifs in Sicilian vase painting A. D. Trendall, The Red Figure 
Vases of South Italy and Sicily, London 1989, 233. 


16For an outline of the history of Lipari, see Bernabd Brea, Menandro 3-10; idem, 
Kokalos 4 (1958) 119-144. 
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and his circle were produced locally from imported clay, because this dis- 
tinctive color-painted material is extremely homogeneous and has rarely 
been found outside of Lipari.!7 Luigi Bernabö Brea takes some local pro- 
duction for granted, not only of certain fabrics of vases, but also of the 
terra cotta theatrical masks and statuettes which have been found in large 
numbers in and near the necropolis of the town. The latter conclusion is 
based on the discovery of more than a dozen of mould fragments.!® 
However, the vases with important decorations, almost all of ihem kalyx 
kraters, are thought to be imported, from Sicily, Paestum, and Campania. 
Imported Attic pottery is rare and most of it is in plain black glaze. 

The terra cotta material, including the totally unique collection of 
miniature tragic masks, and an entire gallery of small masks and statuettes 
from Middle and New Comedy, cannot concern us here in this short con- 
text. It is the richest monumental evidence for the history of the Greek 
theater anywhere, and cries out for further study, based on the excellent, 
but as yet preliminary publications of Bernabö Brea and Madeleine 
Cavalier. It must here suffice to note one oddity: despite the evident de- 
pendency on the figurative arts of Paestum, and despite the prevalence of 
comic masks and statuettes among the grave goods, not one single truc 
comic phlyax scene has been found on the island. The closest thing to it is 
a scene of phlyax-type entertainment, featuring a female acrobat, perform- 
ing in the presence of Dionysus himself (Figure 99).19 

Summing up briefly the common characteristic of the kalyx kraters 
found on Lipari is not easy, but it may at least be stated that throughout 
they intertwine iconographical motifs from the theater, with those of spe- 
eific Dionysiac cult rituals, including in several instances the presence of 
the god himself. One features a Maenadic rite of the kind familiar from 
Attic vase painting (Figure 100). (But the sparagmos, either of Pentheus 
or of animals, is to my knowledge not represented on Sicilian or Paestan 
vases, although Agave or another Maenad with the head of Pentheus does 


17On local production on Lipari, Trendall (supra τι. 15) 239-42; idem in Bernabd 
Brea, Meligunis-Lipara II, 281-289, 


18Bernabö Brea, Menandro 239-240. 


19} ipari 927, by a forerunner of Asteas; Bernabd Brea, Menandro Pl. X. 
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occur.)20 Another appears to represent ἃ ritual of initiation, as the youth in 
the center is seated on a κῴδιον or animal hide (Figure 101).2! A scene of 
the seated Dionysus surrounded by satyrs, on the other hand, includes 
specific stage clues, such as the boots worn by the god, and the mask 
hanging on the wall (Figure 102).2?2 Evidently the young god is inspired, 
and about to compose a play or dithyramb, as one attendant holds out a 
stylus (or, according to A. D. Trendall, a flute) while another, clad in the 
traditional satyrplay apron, hands him what may be a plectrum (according 
to Trendall, an egg). 

This combination of theatrical and ritual elements may help give a 
closer identification of one scene on a kalyx krater, described as anony- 
mous by Trendall and Bernabd Brea (Figure 103).2? It shows in the center 
a young nude male, succinctly characterized as a satyr only by his bald 
pate, snubnose and animal ears, but otherwise relatively dignified. He 
bends over a sleeping Maenad, demonstrating his sexual intention by 
touching her breast. She has dropped her thyrsus on the ground and bends 
back her head, a gesture regularly denoting exhaustion from raving in such 
scenes. In the foreground lies a broken amphora, perhaps a reference to 
some cultic service she has performed. The tall boots worn by the central 
figure and the silenus on the right, as well as the Maenad's richly decorated 
dress lend theatrical touches.?* Who is the figure about to molest the 
sleeping Maenad? He is t00 much highlighted to be an anonymous satyr 
approaching an anonymous Maenad; moreover, he does not have that 
common attribute of the mundane satyrs bent on sexual mischief, namely 
an erection. The general motif of a satyr sexually molesting an exhausted 
Maenad, fairly common in Attic iconography, to my knowledge is not at- 


20Trendall (supra n. 15) 29, 256. 


21} Ἰρτὶ 317, Campanian kalyx krater in the Revel Painter Group, 16 5 212, nr. 
69, Bernabö Brea, Menandro Fig. 438. 


22] jpari 317: kalyx krater from tomb 974, Bernabd Brea, Menandro Fig. 443. 


23[ipari, kalyx krater from tomb 921, Bernabd Brea, Menandro Fig. 442 
(discussion by Madeleine Cavalier); RVP 1,92. 


24Sheila McNally, "The Sleeping Maenad in early Greek Art,” Women in the 
Ancient World : The Arethusa Papers, edd. 1. Peradotto and 1. P, Sullivan, Albany 
1984, 107-142. 
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tested on Paestan vases. I believe we have here Euripides' Zeus-satyr, 
about to violate Antiope. We saw before that Euripides' lost tragedy 
abounded in references to and symbolism derived from the religion of 
Dionysos. That the heroine eventually became a cult figure in Dionysiac 
lore and ritual is established by the painted stuccoes from the tomb of Ρ. 
Aelius Maximus near Ostia from the second century AD., where we find 
her in an initiation scene in the company of a figure specifically identified 
as SATUR.?5 In the first supplement to his Vase Painting of Lucania, 
Campania and Sicily, Trendall attributed our krater to Asteas or his cir- 
cle.26 More recently, in his The Red-Figured Vases of Paestum of 1987, 
he considers it to be by the hand of the Painter of Louvre K 240, a fore- 
runner of Asteas, hence produced only a few decades later than Euripides' 
Antiope, first staged in about 410 BC.?7 

The use by the Liparites of artifacts based on drama as grave goods 
raises many fundamental questions, especially in regard to comedy. How 
did they connect the lustful old men, kindly hetaerai, cooks, and helpless 
young lovers of comedy with notions of immortality? Was their interest in 
the theater totally conceptual, or was it nourished by attendance at theatrical 
performances? Among the silver treasures found in the so-called House of 
Menander at Pompeii was an embossed cup, featuring a scene from com- 
edy and an inscription quoling a phrase from the Greek Anthology (AP 
10,72): σκηνὴ πᾶς ὁ βίος, "all life is a stage."2® Was to the Liparites 
the fictitious world of Dionysus’ drama somehow truer than truth, yielding 
them the comfort of happy and, in the case of tragedy, at least conciliatory 
endings? Perhaps future finds will help us solve the mystery of their pic- 


torial imagery. 


25Simon (above n. 11) no. 7 ( with illustration). 
261. 5 Suppl. I ( = Bull. Suppl. 26, 1970) 32. 
27RYP p. 44. 


28 4ITS, p. 84, NJ 1. 
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Figure 1, The substractive color system 
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Figure 2, The additive color system 
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Figure 4, Berlin 1969.9. Prometheus bound 
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Figure 6, Naples 3246. The mourning Niobe 
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Figure 7, Taranto 4600. Alcmene rescued by Zeus 


Figure 8, London F 159. The sacrifice of Iphigenia 


Figure 9, Taranto 8935. The mourning Niobe 


Figure 10, Taranto 8928. Andromeda chained and the mourning Niobe 
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Figure I1, Bonn 99. The mourning Niobe 
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Figure 13, Bari 5591. The rescue of Andromeda 
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Figure 15, Athens 1584, Spinning woman 
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Figure 17, Washington D.C., Smithsonian Museum (Apulian). 
Work basket in funerary shrine 


Figure 19, Cleveland, CMA 70,216. Athena (detail) 
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Figure 20, Apulian loom weight (drawing). The owl of Athena spinning 


Figure 21, Villa Giulia 47457. Women at fountainhouse 
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Figure 23, same as no. 22, detail 
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Figure 25, New York 37.11,19. Woman letting man into house 
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Figure 27, Basel art market 1977. Symposium of hetaerae 
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Figure 29, Brussels A 717. The hetaera Chloro 


Figure 30, Rome, Museo Nazionale Romano. 
“Ludovisi Throne“, front panel 


Figure 31, same as no. 30, Figure 32, same as no. 30, 
left panel. right panel. 
Woman performing sacrifice Hetaera 
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Figure 33, Toledo, Ohio 72.55. Hetaerae and customers 


Figure 34, same as no 33. Hetaerae and customers 
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Figure 35, same as no. 33, tondo. Woman at sacrifice 
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Figure 36, London B 245, Warrior, Helen, Menelaos 
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Figure 38, Vienna 741. Helen and Menelaos 
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Figure 40, Berlin 1968.11 (Apulian). 
On the right Eros, Menelaos and Helen 
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Figure 42, Naples, Museo Nazionale Archeologico. 
The Alexander mosaic 
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Figure 43, Frankfurt a/M, Städel Institut, ARV 386. Departure of lakchos 


Figure 44, same as no. 43. Cecrops and his daughters 
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Figure 46, same as no. 45. Outside view (drawing) 
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Figure 47, Boston 59.176. Death of Priam 


Figure 48, same as no. 47. Departure of Aeneas and his family 
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Figure 49, Hamburg, private collection. Satyrs and Maenads 


Figure 50, same as no. 49. Satyrs and Maenads 
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Figure 52, Hamburg, private collection. Satyr and Maenad 
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Figure 54, Vatican 16.541 Oedipus and sphinx 
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Figure 55. Gotha 80. Oedipus and sphinx 
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Figure 56, Malibu 80 AE 34. Satyr and sphinx 
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Figure 58, same as no. 57. Oedipus and Creon 
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Figure 59, Munich 2421. The education οἵ Euthymides 


Figure 60, same as no. 59, shoulder. Hetaerae playing kottabos 
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Figure 62, Brussels A 717 (same item as Figure 29). 
Symposium with music 
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Figure 64, Malibu 82.AE.53 (detail). Euphronius courts Leagros 
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Figure 65, Malibu 80.AE.31. Youth and older hetaera 


Figure 66, same as no. 65. Youth, krater and older hetaera 
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Figure 67, Athens, Acropolis Museum. 
Fragment of an Attic kylix. Caricature 


Figure 68, Athens, Acropolis Museum. 
Fragment of an Autic kylix. Caricature 
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Figure 69, Brussels A 717 (same item as in Figures 29 and 62). 
Smikros' self-portrait 


Figure 70, Malibu 82.AE.53 (same item as in Figure 64). Contorted figure 
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Figure 71, Berlin F 2294. Hephaistos in his workshop 


Figure 72, Chiusi 63.564. Telemachus and Penelope 


Figure 73, Malibu 80.AE.1304, Inside a storage pantry 


Figure 74, (same as no. 73). Maid and bibulous mistress 
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Figure 75, Ferrara T 18 (drawing). Nike and dueling heroes 


Figure 76, Drawing of lost Apulian vase. Telephus and Orestes 
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Figure 78, Vienna 3725. Clytemnestra restrained 


Figure 79, Berlin F 2301. Clytemnestra on the rampage 
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Figure 80, London E 382. Telephus and Orestes 
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Figure 82, Berlin 3974, Telephus, Orestes and Agamemnon 
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Figure 83, Boston 1970.487 (Faliscan). Telephus drama in stage dress 
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Figure 85. Naples RC 141 (Campanian). Telephus and Orestes 
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Figure 86, Barı 12531 (Lucanıan). Telephus and Orestes 


Figure 87, Würzburg H 5692 (Apulian). 
Scene from Thesmophoriasouzai 
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Figure 88, Amsterdam, Rijksmuseum. 
Portrait of Haesje Jacobsdochter van Cleyburg by Rembrandt 


Figure 89, Louisville, Kentucky, J.B, Speed Art Museum. 
Woman in a Ruff Collar and White Cap 
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Figure 91, Dresden, Gemäldegalerie 1635. The Rape of Ganymede 
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Figure 92, Washington, D.C., The National Gallery of Art. 
The Suicide of Lucretia 


Figure 93, Minneapolis, The Institute of Arıs. The Suicide of Lucretia 


Figure 94, Syracuse 66557 (Sicilian), Teiresias, Oedipus and locasta 
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Figure 95, Caltanısetta, Museo Civico (Sieilian). Unidentified tragedy 
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Figure 96. Berlin F 3296 (Sicilian). The Antiope of Euripides 


Figure 97, Syracuse 36334, (Sicilian). Electra at the tomb of Agamenon 
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Figure 98, Liparı 9341 (Sicilian). The Trachiniai of Sophocles 


Figure 99, Lipari 927 (Paestan). Dionysus and female acrobat 
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Figure 100, Lipari 9671 (Campanian).Maenadic ritual 
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Figure 101, Lipari 317 (Campanian). Youth seated on animal hide 
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Figure 102, Liparı 9604 (Paestan). Dionysus and attendants 
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Figure 103, Lipari 9558 (Paestan). Zeus and Antiope (7) 


